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A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

ON  MIRACLES. 

“  The  scoffers  who  have  launched  at  the  miracles  are  unacquainted  w  ith  this  faith 
of  ours  ;  the  unction  of  the  spirit  which  teaches  us  does  not  render  them  docile,  and 
hence  all  things  must  be  natural  to  men  unacquainted  with  what  is  supernaturah 
They  will  descend  with  Spinoza  to  the  vis  nicdicatrix  naturcr,  and  search  for  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Divinity  in  the  inertness  or  volubility  of  matter, — or,  with  Hobl)cs  or 
Hume,  they  will  disarm  the  Deity  of  his  power,  cast  down  with  human  liberty  the 
essential  land* marks  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  with  Rousseau,  doubt,  or,  with  the 
sage  of  I'erney,  laugh  at  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  Gospel  dispensation.  They  will  do 
this,  and,  with  a  profaneness  and  insolence  peculiar  to  infidelity,  affix  names  of  re¬ 
proach  to  characters  the  most  blameless,  filling  their  reviews,  or  pamphlets,  with  a 
silly  bombast,  wiiich  a  man  of  letters,  or  a  Christian,  can  scarcely  peruse,  but  which 
gratifies  the  appetite  of  the  unlettered  and  profane ;  as  Lactantius  has  it,  ‘  omnia 
cnim  stoVtdi  ma^is  admirantur  aniantquc  inversU  quae  sub  verbis  laiitantia  cernunL*  ** 

J.  K.  L. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

Sir, 

Audi  alteram  partem  is  a  maxim  which  those  who  conduct  the  periodical 
press  will,  I  trust,  always  keep  in  view ;  and  presuming  that  your  respect¬ 
able  Miscellany  is  open  to  those  who  may  consider  themselves  aggrieved  in 
its  columns,  I  mean  to  offer  some  observations,  by  way  of  vindication,  on  the 
article  entitled  “  Irish  Miracles  f  inserted  in  your  Numbers  for  March  and 
April  last,  professing  to  be  a  critique  on  my  hasty  literary  trifle  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Had  the  reviewer  con¬ 
fined  his  remarks  to  my  proposition,  that  miraculous  powers  had  never 
ceased,  and  would  probably  always  continue  in  the  Christian  church,  I 
would  have  been  contented  to  have  passed  him  over  in  silence  ;  but  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  make  an  unfair  attack  upon  Catholics,  and  their  religion,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  which  his 
misrepresentations  may  produce  in  the  minds  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
be  unfortunately  prepossessed  against  both,  by  exposing  them  in  their  true 
colours. 

The  reviewer,  no  doubt,  occasionally  displays  some  sound  sense,  and  a 
little  good  feeling,  but  his  imagination  seems  to  be  so  bewildered  at  the  very 
idea  of  miracles  happening  in  any  Christian  country,  that  he  frequently  lays 
aside  both,  and  thus  involves  himself  in  the  greatest  contradictions.  He 
shews,  for  instance,  his  good  sense  in  ridiculing  the  worse  than  trifling" 
plan  of  those  Protestants  who  “  deny  the  fact  of  the  cures,"  who  grasp  at 
the  certificates  of  the  physicians,"  and  who  “  try  the  said  cures  by  the  tesU 
of  what  they  deem  true  miracles and  he  indicates  his  good  feeling,  when 

VOL.  XV.  I  i 
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he  says,  that  “  the  absurdity^of  the  Protestants  consists  in  attempting  to  in¬ 
validate  the  fact,  (of  the  cures,)  by  imputing  to  the  patients,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  1)ignitaries  of  the  lioinan  Catholic  Church,  a  duplicity,  hypo¬ 
crisy,  and  fraud,  which  charity  scorns  and  liberality  rejects/'  Yet,  a  little 
before,  he  had  designated  the  miracles,  as  barefaced  imposture  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  article,  as  if  forgetting  what  he  had  previously  written, 
he  gravely  talks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  aiul 
carried  on  at  Ranelagh  !” 

In  the  reviewer’s  apprehension,  the  ^‘ground**  which  both  Catholics  and 

Protestants  have  taken  up  is  “  unsatisfactory  ,*'*  for  the  Catholics  are  said, 

as  usualf"  to  mix  a  little  bit  of  sophistry”  in  their  argument,  by  main¬ 
taining,  what  appears  to  the  reviewer  a  very  extraordinary  proposition,  that 
an  incurable  disease  cannot  be  cured  by  mtural  means ;  and  the  Protestants, 

instead  of  denying  “  this  conclusion,”  which  the  reviewer  wisely  says  “  is 
unwarruntedy  on  the  principles  of  fair  reasonings  analogy,  and  experience,'  are 
guilty  of  the  “  absurdity"  of  calling  the  fact  of  the  cures,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  they  are  founded,  in  question — of  trying  the  miracles  by  ^ei^.v,--and 
of  having  recourse  to  the  most  uncharitable  insinuations !  He  therefore 
layncuts  that  the  Protestants  have  not  entrenched  themselves  within  those 
principles  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven  by  all  the  learning,  subtilty, 
and  force  of  the  enemy  and,  of  course,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  proposes 
to  erect  an  impregnable  fortress  of  principles,  out  of  which  neither  learning, 
power,  nor  stratagem,  shall  be  able  to  drive  him.  He  disclaims  all  unfair 
dealing ;  and,  “  casting  away  from  his  mind,”  with  the  candour,  magnani¬ 
mity,  and  charity  of  a  Christian  hero,  the  unworthy  insinuations  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  “  which  charity  scorns  and  liberality  rejects,”  and  ‘‘  admitting  the 
cures  as  told  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  their  witnesses,”  he  proceeds 
“  to  shew,  that  these  cures,  to  all  their  supposed  extent,  however  wonderful, 
are  not  supernatural."  But  before  entering  upon  his  mighty  task,  the  re¬ 
viewer,  as  if  afraid  of  the  solidity  of  the  structure  he  is  about  to  raise,  has 
the  singular  precaution  to  intimate,  that,  although  the  “  cures  were  sequences 
of  the  Prince’s  prayers,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  much  so  as  ef¬ 
fects  ARE  OF  CAUSES,  yet  it  w’ould  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  Prince,  or  his  pow’er  with  God  ! !” 

To  establish  his  position,  that  the  cures  in  question  are  not  supernatural, 
the  reviewer  first  considers  the  ‘infallible  tests  oi  true  miracles,” — secondly, 
the  objects  for  w’hich  the  cures  w’cre  WTOught ;  and,  by  the  application  ot 
certain  “  principles  deduced  from  these,  to  the  cures  before  us,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  them  whatever ;”  a  method, 
he  observes,  which  rids  us  at  once  of  all  the  obstacles  “  about  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  the  efficacy  of  the  mass,  the  power  of  working  miracles  being  con- 
tinuetl  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  conspiracy  and  fraud,  and  natural  causes, 
and  brings  the  question  to  a  short  and  satisfactory  issue  !”  The  main  object 
of  the  review’cr  s  plan,  w’hich  he  endeavours  to  support  by  a  strange  misap¬ 
plication  of  Scripture,  seems  to'^be,  not  so  much  to  controvert  my  proposition, 
(which  indeed  were  im^wssihle,)  as  to  shew  that  miraculous  powers  cannot 
now  exist  in  the  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  certain  alleged  additions  to, 
and  subtractions  from  Scripture,  which  the  reviewer  fancies  to  exist,  let  he 
does  not  pretend  that  any  of  the  reformed  churches  either  had,  have,  or  will 
have  these  powers  conferred  on  them,  and  therefore  the  truth  of  their  doc¬ 
trines  IS  to  ^  ascertained  by  an  absolute  negation  of  miracles,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Grotius,  Paley,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  of  revelation,  who 
coiisidcr  miracles  as  the  criterion  of  truth  ! 

In  his  borrowed  enumeration  of  the  tests  of  true  miracles,  the  reviewer  is 
unc  ou  f^ly  correct ;  for  as,  under  the  old  law,  the  workers  of  false  miracles 
were  to  known  by  their  attempt  to  withdraw  God's  chosen  people  from 
Ins  worship,  and  to  induce  them  to  «  go  after  other  gods,''--so,  under  the 
INew  1  esument  dispensation,  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  who  are  to 
^ew  p-eat  sips  and  wondfcrs,  will  be  recognised  by  their  open  hostility  to 
Christ,  and  by  their  denying  that  he  has  come  in  the  flesh.  But  as  the  tests 
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civen  to  the  Jews  diil  not  supersede  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  powers 
with  which  the  Saints  of  the  old  law  were  invested,  (the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  being  a  series  of  miracles,) — so  neither  do  the  testn  for  dis- 
tiivniishing  false  from  true  miracles,  given  to  Christians,  set  aside  those  mi¬ 
raculous  powers  which  our  Saviour  promised,  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
to  liis  followers.  To  argue,  therefore,  against  the  possibility  of  miracles,  mere¬ 
ly  because  there  have  been,  or  may  be,  false  miracles,  is  not  only  to  deny 
the  trutli  of  all  history,  but  to  call  in  question  revelation  itself  ^  ‘  He  tkat 

bclieveth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he  also  shall  do,  and  greater  than  these 
shall  he  do.*  To  disbelieve  this  promise  requires,  on  our  part,  an  apos- 
tacy  from  the  faith  ;  to  limit  its  operation,  depends  not  on  us,  but  on  God  ! 

The  disciples  of  Christ  who  were  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
preparatory  to  the  consummation,  have  been  followed  by  the  signs  which  he 
described  or  foretold.  They  might  take  up  serpents,  or  drink  poison,  with¬ 
out  being  injured^  and  the  imposition  of  their  hands  could  cure  diseases. 
IVho  will  disprove  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  Church  according  to  his 
promise?  Who  can  deny  their  existence,  without  rejecting  the  evidence 
which  human  testimony  and  public  records  exhibit  in  every  age  ^  ?’* 

But  not  contented  with  the  tests  borrowed  from  Dr  Doyle,  of  whom,  on 
that  account  at  least,  he  ought  to  have  spoken  more  respectfully,  the  reviewer 
thinks  the  test  ‘‘  given  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelations  ^  is  the  security  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,”  (as  well,  of  course,  before  as  after  the  reformation), — 
that  “  it  points  out,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  Church  which  is  of  God,  which 
is  approved  of  him,  and  which  is  his  own.’*  Most  assuredly  the  Church 
which  should  add  unto,  or  take  away  from  the  words  of  St.  John's  pro¬ 
phecy,  would  not  be  the  Church  which  is  of  God  ;  but  the  reviewer  surely 
knows  that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  has  existed  “  in  every 
a^e”  never  did  so.  He,  however,  with  a  reviewer’s  licence,  adds  to,  or  en¬ 
larges  the  text,  by  applying  it  to  all  Scripture  generally,  to  enable  himself 
the  more  readily  to  answ’er  a  question  he  puts,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  added  to,  or  taken  away  from  Scripture? — a  question  which,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  he  solves  very  satisfactorily,  by  saying  that  it  has  done  both,**  and 
adducing  a  few  instances  in  support  of  his  assertion.  That  the  same  denun¬ 
ciations  which  St.  John  records  against  those  who  add  to  or  take  from  the 
words  of  his  prophecy,  await  those  who  use  the  same  liberties  with  other 
Scripture,  is  abundantly  obvious  ;  but  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  fair  con¬ 
clusion  on  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  those  made  by  the  reviewer, 
we  must  previously  ascertain  what  Scripture  is,  and  under  what  authority  it 
is  defined  and  explained.  Passing  over,  however,  such  inquiry  d  present, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  reviewer’s  charges  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  having  added  to,  and  taken  from  Scripture,  in  the  instances  ad¬ 
duced  by  him. 

\st,  AVe  are  accused  of  having  **  taken  away  the  second  commandment, 
as  to  images.”  This  charge  is  false,  and  the  reviewer  in  reiterating  it,  (for 
he  is  only  a  repeater  of  the  calumny,)  must  have  known  it  to  be  untrue,  or 
believed  it  credulously,  without  inquiry.  He  is,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
welcome  to  either  limb  of  the  alternative,  but  charity  warns  me  to  adopt  the 
latter,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding.  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  ask 
this  theologian,  in  whose  custody  Protestants  found  their  second  command¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  their  pretended  reformation  ?  If  he  cannot  answer  this 

St.  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  St  John  xiv.  12.  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

-  Defence  by  J.  K.  L.,  p.  13. 

It  may  be  useful  to  the  review’er  to  be  informed,  that  the  book  of  Revelations 
was  rejected  by  some  of  the  ancients  as  spurious,  {yid,  Eusebius  L.  3,  chap.  28,)  and 
St.  Jerom  (Epist.  ad  Dardanum)  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  Churches  in 
nis  time  did  not  receive  it.  The  early  fathers,  however,  generally  attributed  the  book 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  though  not  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Council  of 
baodicea,  or  of  St  Cjrril,  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
"  as  reckoned  amongst  the  Canonical  books  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397, 
and  latt^ly  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Father  Luther,  notwithstanding,  rejected  it, 
along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  s,  and  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  ‘ 
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easy  (iuestion,  let  him  mention  by  what  notable  discovery  this  concealed 
conmiandinent  was  found  out.  But  is  it  really  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
writer,  who  boasts  of  ‘‘  the  blaze  of  philosophical  and  religious  light  which 
illuminates  Britain,”  and  who,  of  course,  considers  himself  enlightened  by  its 
rays,  could  be  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  every  word  of  the  ten 
commandments  stands  in  the  Catholic  Bible  as  fully  and  explicitly  as  in  that 
i)f  Protestants If  he  was  really  so  ignorant,  it  was  his  dufj/  to  have  exa¬ 
mined  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  used  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catholics 
(for  tee  too  have  our  Bibles  in  our  houses,  though  we  do  not  make  them 
school-books,)  to  have  ascertained  the  fact ;  nay,  farther,  he  should  have 
perused  our  hooks  of  instruction  and  catechisms,  and  even  in  these  he  would 
nave  found  his  second  commandment  inserted  at  full  length.  Should  his  li¬ 
berality  and  charity  prompt  him  to  doubt  my  veracity,  and  make  him  sup¬ 
pose  1  am  committing  a  jiious  fraud,  1  am  ready  to  produce,  on  demand,  a 
variety  of  doctrinal  works  and  catechisms  approved  of  by  our  Church,  to  es¬ 
tablish  my  statement.  As  the  standard  of  these,  I  may,  in  the  meantime, 
refer  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  reviewer  will 
find  the  commandment  in  question  ^  It  is  true.  Catholics  divide  the  com¬ 
mandment  differently  from  Protestants,  by  making  what  Protestants  call 
the  first  and  second,  the /zr^Y,  and  dividing  the  tenth  of  Protestants  into  two  ; 
into  the  merits  of  which  division  I  do  not  mean  to  enter.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  although  mention  he  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  ten  words  of 
the  law,  the  inode  of  dividing  the  commandments  is  not  pointed  out,  and 
our  Saviour  comprehensively  reduced  them  to  two.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  plan  referred  to,  observes  thus  on  the  second  com¬ 
mandment  of  Protestants  :  “  Some  thinking  this  to  be  another  command¬ 
ment,  will  have  the  two  last  to  have  the  force  of  one  commandment  only ; 
but  St.  Austin,  dividing  those  last,  will  have  these  words  to  belong  to  the 
first  commandment ;  which  opinion,  because  it  is  most  celebrated  in  the 
Church,  we  willingly  follow’.”  But  instead  of  disputing  about  the  division 
of  the  commandments,  let  us  emulate  one  another  in  their  observance  ;  and 
whether  the  precept,  “  thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh¬ 
bour,”  be  the  eighth  or  ninth  commandment,  let  the  reviewer,  in  future, 
bear  it  in  mind  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  his  Catholic  brethren. 

2dli/,  “  Though  the  cup  is  given  to  all  in  the  Scriptures,  our  Lord  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  it,  yet  the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  it  away,  and  given 
them  only  the  bread,  or  wafer,  in  the  communion.”  But  where  is  the  pre¬ 
cept  that  the  jwoyte  must  communicate  under  both  kinds  ?  Certainly  not  in 
the  words  of  the  institution,  for  the  comandment,  “  Drink  ye  all  of  it,”  was 
addressed  only  to  the  Ajmttcs,  who  alone  were  present  at  the  Last  Supper,  and 
who  were  on  that  occasion  appointed  Priests,  to  perform  the  same  act  of  sa¬ 
crifice  and  communion,  in  remembrance  of  him  who  had  offered  up  his  body 
and  blood,  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  fulfilment  or  that  pro¬ 
phecy  which  denominated  him  a  “  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chiscdec.  As  Priests,  therefore,  the  Apostles,  and  their  successors  in  the 
ministry,  were  to  receive  under  both  kinds,  w’hich  was  indispensable  in  the 
discharge  of  their  priestly  functions ;  and  “  hence  (says  Dr  Milner)  it  is 
seen  that  the  command  ot  Christ,  on  which  our  opponents  lay  so  much  stress. 
Drink  ye  all  of  this,  regards  the  Apostles  as  Priests,  and  not  the  Laity  as 
communicants  *•.  1  he  institution  of  the  Lucharist  regarded  the  whole 

C  hurch  ;  as  a  sacrifice  and  sacrament  it  regarded  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  and  the  people,  merely  as  a  sacrament;  but  the  institution  does  not 
de^rmine  whether  the  people  are  to  receive  it  in  one  or  both  kinds.  ^Ve 
find,  however,  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  that  our  Saviour  himself,  on  the  day 
of  his  resurrection,  administered  the  sacrament,  under  the  form  of  bread 
alone,  to  Cleophas  and  the  other  disciple  3 ;  and  that  the  Apostles  did  the 
same,  is  equally  clear,  from  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  baptized  converts  joining  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  from 

Part  Third,  Sect  32.  *  End  of  Relig.  Controv.,  letter  39. 

3  St.  Luke  xxiv.  30,  31. 
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the  20th  chapter,  in  which  the  breaking  of  bread  is  mentionetl  as  liaving 
taken  place  at  Troas  on  the  first  day  of  the  w’eek.  Hut  the  authority  of  St 
Paul  is  quite  decisive  that  communion  in  either  form  is  sufficient,  for  he  says, 
“  whoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  L"*  The  alternative  implied  by 
the  disjunctive  conjunction  or,  was  considered  so  strong  for  communion 
under  one  kind,  that  King  James's  translators  actually  corrupted  the  text,  by 
substituting  the  copulative  conjunction  and  in  place  of  or,  contrary  to  the 
original  Greek,  the  Latin  vulgate,  the  version  of  Beza,  and  others.  We  also 
know  ‘  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  permitted  the  converted  Jews  to  follow 
some  of  their  old  customs,  particularly  the  Nazarites,  who,  during  the  time 
of  their  vow,  abstained  from  wdne  ^ ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
during  that  time  they  did  not  partake  of  the  communion. 

AVe  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  cup  is  forbidden  in  Scripture  to  the 
Laity ;  but  the  prohibition  thereof  is  considered  by  the  Church  an  affair  of 
discipline  solely,  which  she  may  alter  according  to  circumstances,  and  which, 
accordingly,  has  varied  at  different  periods.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  C.hurch, 
a  promiscuous  practice  prevailed,  of  communicating  sometimes  under  both 
kinds,  and  at  others  under  one  only.  Tertullian  ^  in  the  second,  St.  Denys  ^  of 
Alexandria,  and  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third,  and  St.  Ambrose,  7  St.  Basil,  ^ 
and  St.  Chrysostom  ^  in  the  fourth  century,  all  mention  this  practice,  that  the 
(Christians  kept  the  sacramental  bread  in  their  houses,  to  have  recourse  to  in 
case  of  sickness  or  martyrdom,  and  that  sea-fearing  people  carried  it  along 
with  them  on  their  voyage.  It  farther  appears  from  St.  Cyprian,  that  child¬ 
ren  received  the  communion  under  the  species  of  wine  only.  In  ISl,  the 
general  Council  of  Ephesus  enjoined  the  observance  of  communion  in  one 
kind,  in  opposition  to  the  heretic  Nestorius,  who  oppugned  the  practice ;  but 
a  few  years  thereafter,  on  occasion  of  certain  Manichean  heretics,  who  came 
from  Africa  to  Rome,  objecting  to  the  sacramental  cup  altogether  from  a 
wicked  principle  Pope  Leo  excluded  them  from  the  communion  ;  and  Pope 
Gelasius,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  ordered  all  his  flock  to  receive 
the  communion  under  both  kinds,  the  more  effectually  to  detect  those  con¬ 
cealed  enemies  of  the  church.  These  facts  demonstrate,  if  no  other  proof 
could  be  adduced,  that  the  practice  of  communion  under  one  kind  existed 
early  in  the  church.  Indeed  Eusebius  Paulinus'^,  and  Amphilochius 
testify  that  Serapion,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Basil,  received  the  communion  in 
one  kind  on  their  death-beds. 

^Vere  the  differences  betwixt  the  Catholic  Church  and  Protestants  re¬ 
duced  to  this  single  question,  she  might  probably  alter  her  discipline,  and 
allow  the  Laity  the  use  of  the  chalice,  at  least  to  those  who  desired  it,  as  the 
council  of  Basil  granted  to  the  Calixtins  at  their  own  request,  and  as  Pope 
Pius  the  4th  did,  by  desire  of  tbe  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  authorizing  some 
of  the  German  Bishops  to  allow  the  same  indulgence  to  such  of  their  flocks 
as  desired  it  And  really  I  cannot  understand  why  Protestants  should 
seem  so  anxious  upon  this  point,  when  they  profe.s8  to  receive  nothing  but 
mere  bread  and  wine,  or  blame  our  church  for  withholding  the  cup,  when 
we  believe  that,  under  either  species,  we  receive  Christ  whole  and  entire,  his 
flesh  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  being  inseparable.  But  some  eminent 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  37.  ^  Acts  xxi.  24,  26.  5  lumbers  vi.  3,  4,  5,  18. 

Ad  Uxor.  1.  2.  Euseb.  1.  6.,  c.  39.  5  Euseb.  1.  6.,  c.  44. 

C  Serm.  de  Lapsis.  7  De  Obitu  Satyr.  ^  Epist.  ad  Caesar. 

^  A  pud  Sozomen,  1.  8.,  c.  5. 

“  It  is  known  to  every  learned  reader,  that  Manicheism  was  an  attempt  of 
Manes,  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  third  century,  to  engraft  upon  the  Gospel  the 
Persian  system  of  the -two  principles,  one  eternally  and  sovereignly  good,  the  other 
eternally  and  sovereignly  evil.  The  soul,  and  whatever  is  derived  from  it,  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  proceed  from  the  former  ;  the  body,  and  whatever  is  derived  from  the  body, 
to  proceed  from  the  latter.  To  the  body,  and,  therefore,  to  the  evil  principle,  they 
•ascribed  the  great  inequality  of  power  and  property  among  mankind.”  Butler's  Remi- 
niscpces,  C.  31.,  sect.  6.  Lib.  6,  c.  36.  In  vita  Ambros. 

In  vita  BasiU  t4  §^55.  jj,  15  Mem.  Granv.  Tom.  xvii.  Odorhainal. 
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I’rotcstaiits  liavc  coiisiilcred  coniniunion  uiiilcr  one  kind  sufficient  j  for  Luther 
himself  says,  that  “  they  sin  not  against  Christ  who  use  but  one,  Christ 
having  left  it  free  to  the  choice  of  each  » and  he  reproaches  Carlostadius 
for  having  placed  Christianity  in  thinj^s  of  no  account,  such  as  communU 
catinir  under  both  kinds  ^  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Melancthon  I 
Bishop  Montague  asks,  “  W  here  doth  the  Scriptures  command  the  baptism 
of  the  infant,  or  the  fx'ople  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  <  ?  And  the 
French  Calvinists,  in  their  synoil  held  atPoictiers  in  1560,  expresslv  decree, 
that  “  the  bread  of  our  Lord  s  Supper  ought  to  be  administered  to  those  who 
cannot  drink  wine,  on  their  making  a  protestation  that  they  do  not  refrain 
from  contempt  ^  Even  in  England  an  exception  is  made  bt/  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  from  communion  under  both  kinds,  in  case  “  necessity  did  otherwise 

require  , 

J  now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  reviewer  s  charges,  of  having 
added  doctrines  to  Scripture.  These  charges  we  deny,  and  1  shall  presently 
refute  them  in  due  order. 

l.v/,  'fhe  Catholic  Church,  it  is  said,  has  added  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state,  or  purgatory,  as  it  is  called.  Her  doctrine  upon  this  point  is,  that,  “  as 
nothing  deliled  can  enter  into  heaven,  those  pious  persons  departing  this 
life,  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  some  tempo¬ 
ral  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt  of  some  venial  faults,  are  purged  and  purified 
before  their  admittance  into  heaven  That  the  souls  of  the  saints  of  the 
old  law  were  detained  in  a  middle  state,  till  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  cannot 
reasonably  be  (jucstioned  ;  and  the  extraordinary  fact  mentioned  in  the  27th 
cljapter  of  St.  Matthew,  “  that  many  bodies  of  the  Saints  which  slept  arose, 
and  came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  ap]H'ared  unto  many,”  is  quite  decisive  of  the  point.  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  St.  Peter^  that,  during  the  time  our  Saviour's  body  lay  in  the 
sepulchre,  “  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  some 
time  were  disobi'dicnt  Our  Saviour  himself  plainly  intimates  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  middle  state,  when  he  says,  “  that  whosoever  speaketh  against 
the  Holy  Ohost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come  which  evidently  implies,  that  some  sins  are  forgiven 
in  the  “  world  to  come,''  the  place  for  forgiving  which  must  necessarily  be 
some  middle  state,  as  maintained  by  St.  Augustine  ^  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  And  the  most  leanicd  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  Tertullian  St. 

C’vprian  St.  Ambrose  St.  Jerom  and  Eusebius  Emmissenus  all 
txplain  the  mcntionetl  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St. 

Matthew’,  to  mean  a  middle  state  of  suffering  in  the  next  world. 

There  are  many  other  texts  of  Scripture  which  support  the  doctrine  in 
t|ue8tion,  but  passing  over  these,  1  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  direct  allusion 
to  a  middle  state  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  in  which  we  profess  to  believe  that 


*  Captiv.  BalK  cap.  de  Euch.  -  Epist.  ad  Gasp.  Gustol. 

^  Tom.  ii.,  Germ,  folio  100  Witt.  Edit.,  Tom.  vii.  p.  360. 

*  Origines  Sacra?,  p.  3116.  5  On  the  Lord’s  Supjier,  c.  iii.,  p.  7. 

Rurnct’s  Hist,  of  Reform.,  P.  iL,  p.  41.  Beylin,  p.  58.  For  proclamation  to 
that  elfect,  sec  Bishop  Sparrow's  Collection,  p.  17. 

•  Cone.  Trent.  Sess.  25.  Gother's  Papist  misrepresented  and  represented. 

1  Peter,  iii.  19.  20*.  9  De  Civitat.  Dei.  1.  21,  c.  13  and  14.  C.  6,  cont. 

.lulian  c.  15.  10  ^  Dial.  c.  39.  n  Lib.  de  Anima.  c.  1 7.  l-  Lib.  4.  Epist.  2. 

1**  In  ca.  12  Lucae.  H  In  ca.  5  Math.  15  Horn.  3.  de  Epiphan. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  sentiments  of  tw'o  Hebrew'  doctors, 
in  unison  with  those  of  St.  Peter,  both  of  whom  lived  prior  to  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord.  Rabbi  Hnccados,  in  explaining  the  Prophecies,  introduces  the  Messias  speak¬ 
ing  thus  “  i  have  decreed  to  descend  info  hell,  to  deliver  the  souls  of  the  just,  vhich 
mjt  Father  did  thrust  thither  in  the  rod  of  his  afi/:er,for  Adames  sinP  L.  inscrib.  Re- 
\clator  Arcanor\im.  And  Rabbi  Simeon,  more  ancient  than  Haccados,  after  alluding 
io  the  jiossion  of  the  Messias,  says,  “  Then  wiU  his  soul  descend  into  hell,  where  it 
Jhatl  reuMtnffr  the  space  of  three  days,  to  brin^  from  thence  all  the  souls  of  the  Just 
and  ancsentfathersr  .,^  Rabbi  Simeon  apud  Coccium,  L.  2  dc  Christ.  Salv.  Art.  4s 
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our  Saviour,  after  being  buried,  tlescended  into  hell.'*  1  know  that  Pro¬ 
testants  generally  explain  the  word  “  hell’*  here  used  to  men  the  grave ;  but 
this  construction  is  absurd,  as  well  as  inconsistent,  and  at  utter  variance  with 
the  iliflerent  significations  thereof  in  holy  writ.  “  T 
of  opinion,  that  no  new  thing  is  said  (in  these  words  * 
heir,)  but  that  a  repetition  only  is  made  of  that  which 

down  in  the  article  of  his  burial,  because  the  word  “ . 

in  the  Scripture  for  the  grave. 

opinion,  by  which  I  am  easily  led  to  dissent  from  them 

_ 

ulain  and'clcar  words,  and  afterwards  to  signify 

by  a  more  1....-:-.; 

joined  together  to  express  one  thing,  it 
exposition  of  the  former.  Now,  - 

one  should  speak  thus 
descended  into  hell !  Moreover,  it  is 


Some  (says  Calvin)  arc 
‘  he  descended  into 
was  formerly  laid 
hell*’  is  frequently  used 
Put  two  reasons  are  contrary  to  this  their 
*  ‘  ~  *  I.  For  what  an  ab¬ 

surd  thing  would  it  be  to  declare  a  matter  not  obscure  in  itself,  first  with 

’  it,  rather  than  to,  clear  it, 

intricate  enumeration  of  words :  for  as  often  as  two  sayings  are 

‘ :  is  requisite  that  the  latter  be  an 
Now,  what  a  strange  exposition  would  it  be  if 
When  Christ  is  said  to  be  buried,  it  signifieth  he 
not  likely  that  any  such  superfluity 
of  words  should  in  any  sort  creep  into  this  brief  compendium  of  our  creed, 
wherein  the  chief  heads  of  our  faith  are  summarily  stated  in  the  fewest 
words  that  can  be  used  h**  The  word  hell,**  in  common  acceptation,  denotes 
the  abode  of  the  damned,  but  it  is  also  used,  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  to 
signify  a  middle  state.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  says,  **  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope,  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell  -  .”  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose,  as  Calvin  did  ^  ,  that  the 
place  here  mentioned,  or  the  prison  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter,  in  which  our 
Saviour  preached  between  the  period  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  was  the 
hell  of  the  damned. 

But  had  the  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  been  less  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  than  it  is,  still  the  traditionary  belief  of  its  existence  among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Christians,  down  from  the  apostolic  age,  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
assent  of  all  impartial  Christians,  who,  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  can  throw  a 
retrospective  glance  at  antiquity,  and  associate  themselves  in  sentiment  with 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  Christianity.  To  enumerate  instances  of  this  be¬ 
lief,  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  w'ould  be  an  easy  task,  but  I 
shall  merely  content  myself  by  referring  to  the  writings  of  Tertullian  St. 
Cyprian  St.  Ambrose  St.  Jerom  'i,  and  St.  Augustine  ^  Even  some  of 
the  Reformers,  and  especially  Luther  and  Latimer,  acknowledged  this  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  the  former  expressly  says,  I  strongly  believe,  yea,  I  dare  boldly 
say,  I  know  there  is  a  purgatory  ^.**  To  those  who  disbelieve  our  doctrine, 

1  would  recommend  to  consider  one  question,  which  perhaps  never  occurred 
to  them,  viz.  in  what  place  the  soul  of  Lazarus  was,  between  the  period  of 
his  death  and  that  of  his  restoration  to  life  ?  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
upon  this  point.  I  cannot,  however,  withhold  the  expression  of  my  surprise, 
that  Catholics  now-a-days  should  be  insulted  and  abused  for  holding  such 
a  doctrine,  when  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  purgatory  has  become  quite 
fashionable,  has  been  patronised  by  the  successors  of  Calvin  at  Geneva 
and  by  many  liberal  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 


^  “  Sunt  qui  opinentur  non  aliquid  novum  hie  dici,  sed  aliis  verbis  repeti  quod 
prius  de  sepultura  dictum  fuerat;  quandoquidem  Inferni  vocabulum  seepius  in  Scrip- 
tuns  pro  sepulchro  ponatur,  &c.  ^d  eorum  opinion!  rationes  duaj  repugnant,  quibus 
ego  facile  ducor  ut  ab  illis  dissentiam.*  Quantae  enim  oscitantice  fuisset  rem  minime 
difficilem  verbis  expeditis  et  Claris  demonstrare,  obscuriore  deinde  verborum  com- 
plexu  indicare  mogis  quam  declarare  ?  Nam  quoties  locutioncs  duac  rem  eandem 
txpnmentes  simul  connectuntur,  posteriorem  esse  prioris  exegesim  convenit.  At 
vero  qualis  erit  ista  exegesis,  si  quis  ita  loquatur,  Qu(^  Christus  sepultus  esse  dicitur, 
signihcat  ad  Infernos  descendisse  ?  Deinde  non  est  verisimile  irrepere  potuisse  super- 
fluana  ejusmodi  battologiam  in  compendium  hoc,  ubi  summatim  quam  fieri  potest, 
laucissimis  verbis  preecipua  fidei  capita  notantur.”  Instit.,  L.  2,  c.  16,  sect.  8. 

*  Psalms  xvi.  9,  10.  ^  Instit.,  L.  2,  c.  16. 

,  L.  de  Anima,  c.  58.  5  Epist.  52  ad  Antonin.  ®  In  c.  3.  Epist.  ad  Corin. 

‘Inc.  5.  Matt.  »  L.  20.  De  Civit.  Dei  c.  24,  and  L.  21.  c.  13.  Serm.  41.  De 
metis.  Disput.  Lipsica;  Encyclop.  Art.  Geneva. 
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2<i///,  Akin  to  and  corroborative  of  the  last- mentioned  doctrine,  is  that  ol* 
prayers  for  the  dead.  This  was  a  very  early  practice,  and  always  existed  ainonfr 
the  Jews,  the  chosen  jieople  of  God.  In  particular,  we  learn  IVom  the  se¬ 
cond  book  of  Machabecs,  that  Judas  Machabeus,  “  thinking  well  and  reli¬ 
giously  of  the  resurrection,”  ordered  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
dead,  “  for  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  rise  again, 
it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead  The 
same  practice  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  *  ;  and  the  Jews,  even  up  to  the 
present  day,  make  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  dead,  called  Haskaba  Now, 
this  practice  is  no  where  reprobated  in  Scripture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who,  in  arguing 
for  the  resurrection,  asks  “  What  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ^Vhy  are  they,  then,  baptized  for  the  dead  ^ 
as  if  he  had  said.  If  the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  what  benefit  can  they  receive 
from  the  prayers,  fasts,  and  alms-deeds  of  the  living?  The  word  “  baptize” 
is  here  used  metaphorically  by  St.  Paul,  to  signify  punishment  or  affliction, 
according  to  the  meaning  adopted  by  our  Saviour,  w\ien  he  says,  “  1  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  withal,” — and  when,  in  reply  to  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  he  asks,  “  Can  you  drink  of  the  cup  (chalice)  that  I  drink  of,  or  be 
baptized  with  tlie  baptism  wherewith  1  am  baptized  ?”  And  the  same 
definition  is  given  by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  'J'liat 
the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  among  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians,  is  supi>ortcd  by  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers.  St.  Clement,  in  the 
second  age,  says  expressly,  that  **  St.  Peter  taught  them,  among  other  works 
of  mercy,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  diligently  perform  their  funeral  rites,  and 
also  to  pray  and  give  alms  for  them  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the 
same  age,  says,  “  We  make  yearly  oblations  for  the  dead  And  Origen  ^ 
in  the  third,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Jerom  in  the  fourth  and 
St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth  age,  all  mention  this  pious  practice  being  in  use. 

Catholics,  however,  are  not  singular  in  their  belief  on  this  point,  for  many 
good  staunch  Protestants,  some  of  them  divines,  are  agreed  with  us.  Dr 
Johnson's  sentiments  are  well  known.  **  Let  not  (says  Bishop  Forbes)  the 
old  practice  of  praying  and  making  oblations  for  the  dead,  received  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Christian  worlds  and  the  whole  Church,  almost  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  be  any  longer  rejected  by  Protestants,  as  unlawful  or 
vain  “  Nay,  (says  the  celebrated  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,)  we  find  by 
the  history  of  the  Machabees,  the  Jew's  did  pray  and  make  offerings  for  the 
dead.  Now  it  is  very  considerable,  that,  since  our  Saviour  did  reprove  all 
their  evil  doctrines,  practices,  and  traditions,  and  did  argue  concerning  the 
dead  and  the  resurrection  against  the  Sadducees,  yet  he  spoke  no  word 
against  this  public  practice,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it ;  which  he  who  came 
to  declare  to  us  all  the  will  of  his  Father  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not 
been  innocent,  pious,  and  full  of  charity 

3d/y,  The  next  point  is  the  invocation  of  Saints,  which  the  Council  of 
'I  rent  prescribt^s  to  Bishops  to  explain  thus,  that  the  Saints  who  reign  with 
Jesus  Christ  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  good  and  use^ 
ful  humbly  to  invoke  them,  and  recur  to'  their  prayers  and  assistance,  in 
order  to  obtain  benefits  from  Crod,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Hedeemcr  and  Saviour  This,  like  all  our  other 

devotional  acu,  is  done  “  through  Jesus  Christ,”  yet  it  is  said  to  interfere 
with  his  mediatorship  ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  idea,  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  St.  Paul,  in  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  first  Christians,  might  with 
equal  justice  be  charged  with  the  crime  imputed  to  us.  But  who  has  ever 


*  2  Macc.  c.  12,  v.  43,  44,  45.  *  De  Bello  Judaic,  c.  19. 

5  Faucus  Kagius,  in  c.  1 4.  <1  Cor.  xv.  29.  5  De  Csena  Dom. 

o  Fpiphania.  7  Epist.  I.  de  St.  Pet.  8  De  Corona  Milit. 

»  Epist.  ad  Roman,  and  Horn.  35  in  St.  Luke.  10  Catech.  Mystag.  5. 
Horn.  3  in  Epiat.  ad  Pbilij^  1*  Enchirid.  c.  110.  and  L.  De  Cur.  pro  mortuisc.  1* 
^  Diacourac  on  Puigatory.  H  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  No.  11,  p.  34^ 
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been  guilty  of  this  absunlity,  or  of  calling  in  question  a  practice  sanctioned 
by  all  Christians  ?  If,  then,  fellow*sinners  ask  the  prayers  of  one  another  on 
earth,  and  obtain  aid  in  consequence,  mnlio  magis  may  they  expect  assist¬ 
ance  from  those  happy  spirits  who,  having  **  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,*' 
are  now  ei\joying  the  rewards  of  their  labours.  To  suppose  that  death  de¬ 
stroys  the  religious  ties  which  knit  kindred  souls  togetner  on  this  side  the 
grave,  or  annihilates  that  “  communion  of  saints”  which  we  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  in,  is  but  cold  philosophy,  is  at  variance  with  our  best  feelings,  and 
inconsistent  with  that  true  charity  which  never  faileth.  But  why  argue 
speculatively,  when  we  have  an  assurance  from  our  Saviour  himself,  that  the 
Angels  in  Heaven  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner^;  and  when  we  find 
the  doctrine  believed  and  attested  by  such  writers  as  St.  Dionysius^,  St. 
Clement^,  and  St.  Justin  Martyr^,  in  the  second  age.  Origin^  in  the  third, 
St.  Chrysostom  ®  and  St.  Ambrose in  the  fourth,  and  St  Augustine®  in 
the  fifth  ?  I  cannot  omit  Luther’s  testimony,  who  says,  “  I  agree  with  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  Saints  in  Heaven  are 
to  be  invoked®.**  Nor  that  of  Bishop  Montague,  “  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
Saints  are  mediators,  as  they  are  calM,  of  prayer  and  intercession.  They 
interpose  with  God  by  their  supplications,  and  mediate  by  their  prayers^®.*’ 
Mhlrjy  We  are  accused  of  worshipping  images.  On  this  point  the  Council 
of  Trent  declares,  that  though  the  images  of  Christ,  the  virgin-mother  of 
God,  and  the  other  Saints,  are  to  be  kept  and  retained,  particularly  in 
churches,  and  due  honour  and  veneration  paid  to  them,  yet  that  u  e  are  not 
to  believe  there  is  any  divinity  or  power  in  them,  for  which  we  res'ftcct  them, 
or  that  any  thing  is  to  be  asked  oj'thcm,  or  that  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  them, 
as  the  heathens  of  old  trusted  in  their  idols  ^^**  And  in  our  catechisms  we 
are  taught,  that  we  must  “  by  no  means  jrray  to  pictures  or  images,  because 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help ^2.”  In  fact,  in  respecting  the 
images  or  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  we  do  no  more  than  what  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants  do,  in  respecting  the  materials  of  the  Bible,  because 
they  contain  the  written  word  of  God,  nor  as  both  do,  in  valuing  the  picture, 
bust,  or  relic,  of  a  dear  friend  or  relative,  on  account  of  their  originals.  It 
is  upon  this  (says  the  great  Bossuet)  that  the  honour  given  to  images  is 
founded.  It  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  that  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ, 
crucified,  must  excite  in  our  minds  the  most  lively  recollections  of  him  who 
hath  loved  us  so  much  as  to  deliver  himself  up  to  death  for  our  sakes  .**  It 
is  a^eed,  however,  among  our  learned  Doctors  and  Divines,  that  these  me¬ 
morials  of  religion  form  no  essential  part  of  it,  and  that  the  Church,  without 
ever  altering  her  doctrine,  can  extend  or  confine  the  practice  according  to 
times  and  circumstances  ;  “  not  wishing  (says  Bossuet)  that  her  children 
should  be  tied  down  servilely  to  visible  objects,  but  desirous  to  excite  them 
by  such  means,  or  remind  them,  as  it  were,  of  raising  their  hearts  to  God, 
to  offer  him,  in  spirit  and  truth,  that  rational  service  he  expects  from  his 
creatures 

That  images  and  pictures  were  in  use  among  the  early  Christians,  and 
that  during  the  alleged  purest  times  of  the  church,  is  evident  from  Ter- 
tulhan^^  and  other  ancient  writers'®.  But  laying  aside  these  authorities,  I 
shall  adduce  Protestant  authorities  in  defence  of  the  practice,  the  testimony 
of  an  adversary  being  less  exceptionable.  Luther,  for  instance,  defended 
the  practice  against  Carlostadius  and  his  followers.  **  Images,  (says  Bishop 
Montague,  in  answer  to  the  author  of  the  Gagg  for  the  New  Gospel,)  I 
Know,  have  three  uses  assigned  by  your  schools.  Stay  there.  Go  no  farther, 
and  we  charge  you  not  with  idolatry  ^7 /*  Again,  **  The  pictures  of  Christ, 

'  St.  Luke  XV.  10.  2  Eccles.  Hierar.,  c.  7,  p.  3,  sect.  3,  prope  finem. 

5  Constitut.  Apostol,  L.  5,  c.  8,  Edit  Turrian.  ^  Apolog.  2.  ad  Antonin. 

In  Lamentak  Horn.  3.  in  Cantica.  ®  Horn,  de  Sanctis  Juven.  et  Maxim. 

7  Serm.  6,  L.  de  Vid.  8  Serm.  de  Sanctis  Pet.  et  Paul. 

In  Purgatione  Quorund.  Art.  Antidote,  p.  20.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  25. 

16  the  Douay  Catech.  c.  iv.  Eposition,  c.  iv.  Ibid.  Lib.  de  Pudia. 

Adrianus  i.  in  Lib.  pro  Imag.  qui  habetur  post  7.  Synod.  Gagger  gagged,  p.  300. 
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and  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saints,  may  be  had  in  houses,  and  placed 
in  churches ;  respect  and  honour  may  be  given  them.  Protestants  give  it. 
You  Papists  say  they  must  not  have  Latria  :  So  say  we.  You  give  them 
Dulia :  I  quarrel  not  with  the  term  though  I  could.  There  is  a  respect  due 
to  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  his  Saints.  If  you  call  this  Dulia,  we  Pro¬ 
testants  give  it  too :  let  doctrine  and  practice  go  together ;  we  agree  ^ ."  Mr 
Thorndyke  observes,  that  ‘‘  to  the  images  of  the  Saints  there  can  be  no 
idolatry,  so  long  as  men  take  them  for  Saints,  that  is,  God's  creatures,  much 
less  to  the  images  of  our  Lord ;  for  it  is  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  and  not  of 
his  ima^e^,*’  He  again  says,  “  he  who  takes  the  Pope  for  Antichrist,  and 
Papists  for  idolaters,  can  never  weigh  by  his  own  weights,  nor  mete  by  his 
own  measures.  Let  them  not,  then,  think  to  lead  the  people  by  the  nose,  to 
believe  they  can  prove  their  supposition  when  they  cannot^.”  “  You  can 
(says  James  the  Sixth,  addressing  himself  to  the  Scotch  Bishops)  endure 
lions  and  dragons  to  be  figured  in  your  churches,  but  will  not  allow  the  like 
place  to  Patriarchs  and  Apostles^.”  His  worthy  predecessor.  Queen  Bess, 
of  pious  memory,  retained  a  crucifix  on  the  altar  of  her  chapel,  but  Patch, 
the  fool,  broke  it,  “  no  wiser  man  (says  Heylm)  daring  to  undertake  such 
a  service^.” 

Sthly,  The  next  subjects  of  discussion  are  the  doctrines  of  the  real  pre¬ 
sence  and  transubstantiation,  the  great  stumbling-blocks  of  Protestants,  as 
to  which  greater  misapprehension  exists  on  their  part,  perhaps,  than  on  any 
other  point  of  controversy  between  them  and  Catholics.  Both  doctrines  are 
so  clo.sely  connected,  the  one  following  as  a  result  of  the  other,  that  1  have 
classed  them  under  one  head,  but  shall  explain  them  apart,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  real  presence,  which  doctrine  the  reviewer  considers  as  neces¬ 
sary  a  consequence  from  transubstantiation,  were  it  true,  as  light  is  from 
the  sun.”  In  arguing,  however,  against  the  Lutherans,  who  hold  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  con  substantiation,  or  a  real  presence,  without  transubstantiation,  we 
maintain,  that  transubstantiation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  real 
presence,  deeming  it  superfluous  to  discuss  the  manner  oi  Christ's  presence 
in  the  sacrament  till  the  question  whether  he  be  present  be  settled.  In  fact, 
transubstantiation  is  just  the  real  presence,  properly  understood* 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  real  presence,  it  is  clearly  established  by  the 
words  of  the  institution,  as  report^  by  three  of  the  Evangelists.  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  relates,  that  our  Saviour,  at  bis  last  supper,  “  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take  ye  and  eat,  this  is  my 
BODY.  And  taking  the  chalice,  (or  cup,)  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them, 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
WHICH  SHALL  shcd  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ®.”  St.  Mark  uses 
the  very  same  words,  “  This  is  my  body’ — “  This  is  my  blood  7.”  And  in  St. 
Luke  we  find  the  words,  “  This  is  my  body,** — and  “  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood  ®.”  St.  John  is  quite  silent  as  to  the  institution,  in 
accounting  for  which  circumstance  St.  Augustine  thinks,  that  the  reason  pro¬ 
bably  was,  that  he  had  said  many  things  before  concerning  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  After  relating  the  astonishing  miracle  of  the  barley 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  that  the  multitude,  who  had  been  thus  miraculously 
fed,  had  next  day  followed  our  Saviour  to  Capharnaum,  St.  John  informs  us, 
that,  alluding  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  food  they  had  received,  and  to 
the  manna^,  our  Saviour  observetl,  that  his  Father  gave  “  the  true  bread  from 
heaven  that  He  was  “  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will 
pve  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  w’orld.  The  Jews,  therefore,  strove  among 
themselves,  saying,  Aou-  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  P*  This,  then, 
was  tlic  tinie  for  informing  them  that  he  spoke  only  figuratively  i  but  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  so,  our  Saviour  enforced  still  more  strongly,  in  language  even 

1  Months  in  Epistom.  p.  318.  2  Just  Rights,  C.  19.  3  Pageant  of  Popes. 

*  Spotswood’s  History,  p.  530.  5  Hist,  of  Reform,  p.  124. 

•  O  ,  St.  Matth.  XXV.  26,  27,  28.  7  St.  Mark,  xiv.  23,  24. 

8t.  Luke,  xxii.  19,  20.  9  L.  III.  De  Concord  Ev.  c.  2.  St.  John,  ch.  vi. 
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more  explicit  than  he  had  formerly  uscxl,  the  rcnl  participation  of  his  body 
and  blood.  The  Jews  were  the  first  who  doubted,  but  after  the  explicit  and 
repeated  declarations  he  made  in  answer  to  their  question,  “  how  can,”  &c. 
some  of  the  disciples  themselves  began  to  murmur,  for  many  of  them, 
“  when  they  had  heard  this,  said.  This  saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it  ?” 
And  although  he  thereupon  projwsed  to  them  the  doctrine  of  his  ascension, 
to  shew  his  power,  and  to  undeceive  those  who  may  have  understood  him 
in  a  carnal  sense,  we  are  informed,  that  “  many  of  his  disciples  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him  !”  The  exposition  given  by  St.  Paul  is  no 
less  clear  and  decided ;  for,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  institution,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  shewn  as  often  as  the  Sacrament  is  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  from  which  he  draws  this  conclusion,  “  wherefore,  whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  and  “  he  that  eateth  and 
tlrinketh  unwoithily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discern¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  Lord  L” 

Founding,  therefore,  upon  the  texts  alluded  to,  and  considering  that  our 
Saviour,  in  bequeathing  the  legacy  of  his  love,  would  leave  nothing  to  im- 
biguity  or  doubt — that  when  he  said.  This  is  my  body,  This  is  my  blood,  he 
did  not  mean  the  contrary  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  This  is  not  my  body,  this  is  not 
iny  blood,  or  only  figures  of  my  body  and  blood ;  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches,  has  always  taught,  and  will  perpetually  teach,  that  Christ  is  really 
and  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist  or  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  under 
the  outw’ard  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  corporally,  yet  spiritually,  because 
imperceptible  to  the  senses  ;  and  that  the  communicant  receives  therein  ve¬ 
rily  and  indeed  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man, 
yet  not  in  a  carnal  manner,  the  body  of  Christ  being  glorious,  impassible, 
and  immortal. 

AV^ere  it  at  all  necessary,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  testimonies  from  the 
early  fathers  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  Let  a  few  suffice.  St.  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  the  year  107,  and 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  alluding  to  certain  heretics  of 
his  age,  says,  “  They  allow  not  of  the  Eucharist  and  oblations,  because  they 
do  not  believe  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour,  which  suffered 
for  our  sins  ^  .”  St.  Justin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  167,  in  his 
apology  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  thus  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence:  “  We  do  not  receive  this  as  common  and  ordinary  bread  and 
drink ;  but  even  as,  by  God’s  word,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  became  flesh, 
and  had  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation  ;  so  are  we  taught  that  this  food, 
which,  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  of  God,  is  made  the  Eucharist,  and 
wherewith  our  blood  and  flesh  by  conversion  are  fed,  is  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  self-same  Jesus  incarnate  ^  And  St.  Irenaeus,  who  died  about  204, 
in  disputing  against  the  Valentinians,  who,  among  other  errors,  denied 
Christ  to  be  Son  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  who  admitted  the  real  pre¬ 
sence,  asks  them,  How  can  they  be  assured  that  the  bread,  in  which 
thanks  are  given,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord  and  the  cup  his  blood,  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Maker  of  the  world  ^  ?”  Re¬ 
ference  may  also  be  made  to  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  ^  ,  Origen  ®  ,  Ter- 
tullian  7  ,  St.  Ambrose  ®  ,  Optatus  Melevitanu^^  ,  St  Gregory  Nyssen 
St.  Chrysostom  &c.  for  similar  testimonies.  Indeed,  so  explicit  was  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  Christians  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  that 
the  heathens  from  thence  took  occasion  to  accuse  them  of  the  crime  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  flesh,  which  slanderous  accusation  was  repelled  by  St.  Justin 
Attains  the  martyr  1^,  Tertullian Origen'^,  and  others,  who  explained 
that  the  real  presence  did  not  import  a  carnal  participation. 


^  I  Cor.  xi.  27,  29.  2  Epist.  ad  Soiim.  ^  Apolog.  2.  ^  L.  IV.,  c.  34. 

Serm.  de  Ccena  Dom.  ®  Horn.  7  in  Levit.  7  L.  IV.  Contra  Marcion,  c.  40* 
®  L.  IV,  de  Sacrament,  c.  5.  9  6  Cont.  Parmen.  Orat.  Catechis.  c.  37. 

In  Psalm.  33.  Cone.  1.  in  CoUoq.  Triphon.  Apolog.  1. 

Apud  Euseb.  Hist.  L.  V.,  c.  1.  Apologetics,  c.  7.  **  L.  VI. Cont.  Celsum. 
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The  scriptural  evidence  for  the  real  presence  appeared  so  strong  to  Lu¬ 
ther,  that  although  he  wished  to  call  it  in  question,  he  durst  not  venture,  for  he 
says,  “  I  clearly  saw  how  much  I  should  thereby  injure  Popery  ;  but  I 
found  myself  caught  without  any  hot)e  of  escaping,  for  the  text  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  too  plain  for  this  purpose  ^  But  in  maintaining  this  doctrine 
against  Carlostadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  with  all  his  characteristic  warmth 
and  ferocity,  he  invented  the  absurd  and  inconsistent  system  of  consubstan- 
tiation  ;  and  his  reforming  contemporaries,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Gospel 
liberty,  invented  other  systems  for  themselves;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  different  explications,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  were  promulgated  within  a 
few  years  after  Luther’s  revolt.  Of  all  these,  that  adopted  by  Calvin,  of 
a  bare  figure,  or  real  absence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the  Sacrament,  appears  to 
be  the  most  consistent  with  itself ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  have 
amalgamated  therewith,  or  disappeared.  For  instance,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
know  the  precise  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  this  Sacrament ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  her  brightest  ornaments  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence.  “  Christ  (says  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
said.  This  is  my  body  ;  he  says  not  in  this  or  that  way  it  is  my  body.  AVe  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  object,  the  whole  diflerence  respects  the  modus  or  manner 
of  the  presence  Again,  “  We  believe  a  real  and  true  presence  no  less 
than  you  do.  The  king,  too,  believes  Christ  not  only  really  present,  but 
truly  adorable,  in  the  Eucharist  Such,  also,  were  the  sentiments  of 
Bishop  Lawrence  Archbishop  Laud  Bishops  Montague  Bramhall  ', 
Cosin  and  the  celebrated  Hooker 

The  real  presence  being  thus  established,  the  doctrine  of  transubstaniiation, 
which,  as  already  observed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  real  presence 
properly  understood,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament  must  exclude  the  matter  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  elements ;  a  conclusion  which  has  been  admitted  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  Protestants,  in  arguing  against  the  Lutheran  system  of  con* 
substantiation.  W’hen  we  say  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  (which  change  is  called  transubstantiation,)  we  do 
not  mean  that  any  creation  takes  place,  the  boily  of  Christ  being  incapable 
of  increase,  diminution,  or  change  ,*  or  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  becomes  the  matter  of  Christ’s  body  by  transfusion,  or  incorporation, 
or  in  any  other  way  ;  but  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  cease 
entirely,  the  accidents  still  remaining 

St.  Augustine,  in  arguing  against  the  Donatists,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  when  any  doctrine  is  found  generally  received  in  the  visible  church,  in 
any  age  whatsoever,  whereof  there  is  no  certain  author  or  beginning  to  be 
found,  then  it  is  sure  that  such  a  doctrine  came  down  from  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  This  rule  will  hold  equally  good  in  the  nineteenth,  as  in  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  the  opponents  of  transubstan¬ 
tiation  have  pretended  to  discover  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  long  after 
the  apostolic  era.  Many  travellers  accordingly  set  out  on  this  Utopian  voyage 
of  discovery ;  but  the  result  of  their  labours  has  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  their  attempt,  as  a  proof  of  which,  these  voyagers  have  assigned  different 
dt'grecs  of  latitude  (the  longitude  is  out  of  the  question)  to  the  object  of  their 
research.  Some  pretended  to  have  ascertained  mat  this  doctrine  originated  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  because  the  word  transubstantiation  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  till  the  time  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council ;  but  these  were 
easily  disposed  of,  by  reminding  them  that  the  dispute  was  not  about  the 
word,  but  about  the  doctrine.  Omers  assigned  the  eleventh  century,  because 


^  »  Epist.  ad  Argent.  Tom.  IV.  fol.  502,  Ed.  Witten. 

-  Answer  to  Bellarmiffs  Apology,  c.  1.  p.  11.  3  jbid.  c.  8.,  p.  194. 

^  Sermons,  pp.  17,  18.  3  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  286. 

P  Appeal  to  Caraar,  p.  289.  7  Answer  to  Milit.  p.  74.  »  HUt.  of  Transub. 

Kcclcs.  Polit.  B.  V.  67.  ^0  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Part  ii.  No.  25. 

»  L.  IV.  dc  Bapt.  c.  6.  24.  See  also  Lib.  de  Unit,  Eccles.  c.  19. 
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licreiigarius  then  called  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  but  these  were  again  si- 
kiiccil,  when  they  were  told  that  Berengarius,  like  Luther,  stood  alone** 
against  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  their  system  could  only 
stand  by  adopting  this  extravagant  hypothesis — that  the  whole  people  of 
Christendom  had  gone  to  their  beds  in  the  disbelief  of  transubstantiation, 
and  had  all  awoke  next  morning  in  its  belief,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  faith 
of  the  preceding  night !  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  still  farther 
back,  to  find  out  this  notable  era  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  some 
of  the  inquirers  admit  that  they  have  found  traces  of  transubstantiation  as 
hi<»h  as  the  fifth  century  ;  while  others  acknowledge  generally,  that  it  enter¬ 
ed  tvir/y  into  the  Church,  but  that  they  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  period  L 
Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  St.  Cyprian  (anno  240)  may  have  at¬ 
tracted  their  notice:  “  The  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  be¬ 
ing  changed,  not  in  shape,  but  in  nature,  by  the  omnipotency  of  the  Word,  is 
made  fiesh  Or  they  may  have  observed  similar  expressions  in  Grigen 
Tertullian  St.  Ambrose  St.  Cyril  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  7,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  ^  and  others,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  reviewer  ridicules  transubstantiation  with  a  felicity  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  though  his  arguments  may  not  obtain  the  palm  of  originality,  they 
will  not  fail  to  secure  applause  by  their  drollery,  set  off,  as  they  moreover  are, 
with  all  the  archness  and  humour  befitting  such  a  grave  subject.  But  I  beg 
the  reviewer’s  pardon,  for  he  has  displayed  a  little  originality,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  afraid  will  not  raise  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  party, 
though  he  has  engaged  their  attention  by  three  notes  of  admiration.  The 
passage  where  this  originality  is  shewn  is  too  exquiste  a  morejeau  to  escape 
quotation.  Were  such  a  doctrine  true,  it  would  not  only  be  a  standing 
miracle  itself  in  the  Church  of  Home,  but  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ;  and 
what  w’ould  be  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  all,  would  be  calling  on  us  to 
believe  a  miracle  on  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  reason,  and  Scripture, 
U'hen  our  senses,  and  reason,  and  Scriptuiie,  were  annihilated  by  the 
miracle,  and  rendered  incapable  of  judging  of  the  reality  of  the 
change!!!**  What  1  not  only  our  senses  and  reason  annihilated,  but  even 
Scripture  too,  and  rendered  incapable  of  judging !  But  to  be  serious,  it  is 
upon  Scripture,  and  Scripture  alone,  and  not  upon  reason,  as  opposed  to 
Scripture,  or  upon  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  that  our  belief  is  founded  ; 
and  sure  1  am,  no  Catholic  was  ever  instructed  to  trust  to  his  senses  in  this 
mystery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  led  to  believe  that  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  therewith  It'is  not,  however,  with  Scripture  that  the  reviewer 
combats  transubstantiation,  but  with  the  common-place  appeals  to  the  sen¬ 
ses,  and  with  arguments  on  its  supposed  impossibility. 

But  winnow  w'ell  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
’Tis  light  as  chatf  that  flies  before  the  wind.” 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  then,  according  to  the  reviewer,  **  were 
it  true,  would  render  useless  the  senses  of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  feeling, 
jour  of  our  five  senses.”  It  is  true,  that,  by  these,  we  cannot  discern  this 
mystery  of  our  faith  ;  but  the  remaining  sense  of  hearing,  is  here  exercised 
to  its  fullest  extent,  for  faith  (says  St.  Paul)  comes  by  hearing,  and  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  word  of  God  Thus,  by  hearing  the  word  of  God  through 
the  Church,  we  learn  our  belief. 

Hut  our  senses,  it  seems,  would  also  ‘‘  mislead  and  deceive  us,  and  their 
testimony  would  be  of  no  avail,”  if  transubstantiation  were  admitted.  Be  it 
so,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  four  of  our  senses  are  deceived — What  then  ? 
Are  these  above  revelation,  or  are  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  become  sub¬ 
servient  to  our  senses  ?  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the  sense  of  hearing,  at 
least,  is  not  deceived,  and  if  our  faith  rest  upon  our  “  hearing  from  the 

^  Adamus  Francisci  Marg.  Theol.  p.  256.  Ant.  dc  Adamo  Anat.  Miss.  p.  36; 

2  Serm.  de  Caena  Dorn.  3  l.  VIII.  Cont.  Cels.  ^  L.  IV.  Cont.  Marcion.,c.  40. 

L.  IV.  De  Sacra,  c.  4.  ®  Catechism.  Mystagog.  7  Orat.  Catechism.,  c.  37. 

®  Tract.  59  in  Joan.  ®  BossueCs  Exposition.  Rom.  x.  17. 


*  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Repcesented,  or  a  Twofold  Character  of  Popery. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition,  p.  23.  Keating  and  Brown.  Lond. 
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dead  by  his  word, — that  commanded  the  winds  and  the  seas, — that  multiplied 
— that  changed  water  into  wine  by  his  word,  and  sinners  into  just 
— cannot  want  power  to  change  bread  and  wine  into  his  own  body  and 
blood  by  his  sole  word  ;  and  this,  without  danger  of  multiplying  his  body, 
of  making  as  many  Christs  as  altars,  or  leaving  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father ;  but  only  by  giving  to  his  body  a  supernatural  manner  of  existence, 
bv  which,  being  without  extension  of  parts,  rendered  independent  of  place,  it 
niay  be  one  and  the  same  in  many  places  at  once,  and  whole  in  every  part 
of  the  symbols,  and  not  obnoxious  to  any  corporal  contingencies.  And  this 
kind  of  existence  is  no  more  than  what,  in  a  manner,  he  bestows  upon  every 
glorified  body, — than  what  his  own  body  had,  when  born  without  the  least 
violation  of  his  mother’s  virginal  integrity, — when  he  arose  from  the  dead, 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  without  removing  the  stone, — when  he  entered  among 
his  disciples,  the  doors  being  shut.  And  though  he  cannot  understand  how 
this  is  done,  yet  he  undoubtedly  believes  that  God  is  able  to  do  more  than 
he  is  able  to  understand." 

Away,  then,  with  the  unmeaning  jargon  about  **  finite  and  infinite, — wholly 
in  a  place  and  wholly  out  of  it, — a  body,  yet  nobody,— one  body,  yet  a  mil¬ 
lion,"  and  the  impossibilities  which  our  limited  understandings  cannot 
fathom  and  let  us  believe,  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  On  this 
footing  I  willingly  accept  the  cynical  compliment  paid  by  the  reviewer  to 
our  sagacity,  in  believing  what  the  sense  and  reason  of  other  people  reject." 
1  shall  close  this  subject  with  a  single  quotation  from  Luther:  What 

Scriptures  have  they  to  prove  that  these  two  propositions  be  directly  con¬ 
trary — Christ  sitteth  in  Heaven,  and  Christ  is  in  the  Supper  ?  The  contra¬ 
diction  is  in  their  carnal  imagination,  and  not  in  faith,  or  in  the  word  of 
God  1." 

6fA/v,  The  last  doctrine  which  the  reviewer  quarrels  with  is  that  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  which  he  finds  “  something  truly  revolting  to  our 
(his)  feelings."  This  something  is  founded  on  a  chimera  of  the  reviewer's 
brain,  that,  in  the  mass,  “  Christ  is  sacrificed  afresh,"  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  offered  himself  on  the  cross,  which  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  I  shall  presently  shew.  But  a  few  words  previously  regarding 
external  sacrifice,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Reformation  (as  Bossuet  po¬ 
litely  styles  them)  contend  has  no  place  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

We  find  from  sacred  history,  that  the  offering  of  sacrifice  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  all  religious  rites.  Whether  the  Pagan  descendants  of  part  of  Noah's 
posterity  kept  up  the  practice  of  sacrificing  from  tradition,  or  were  led  by 
the  light  of  nature  alone  (after  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God) 
to  oflPer  sacrifice,  need  not  be  inquired  into  ;  but  so  general  was  the  prac¬ 
tice,  that,  according  to  Plato,  no  nation  could  be  found  so  barbarous,  nor  any 
people  so  rude  and 


savage,  who,  with  vows,' victims,  and  outward  sacrifice, 
have  not  acknowledged  a  God  -.  And  Plutarch  says,  that  in  his  time,  a  man 
might  sooner  discover  cities  without  walls,  houses,  kings,  laws,  coins,  schools, 
and  theatres,  than  without  temples  and  sacrifices^.  But  wanting  the  light 
of  faith,  the  heathens  mistook  the  true  object  of  adoration.  “  They  became 
vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  hardened.  For  profess¬ 
ing  themselves  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  they  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible  man,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things.'* 

Under  the  law  of  Nature,  however,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Levitical 
hierarchy,  we  find  sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  which  were  acceptable  to  Gk)d, 
as  those  of  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Melchisedech,  Job,  and  tne  other  Pa¬ 
triarchs.  When  the  law  of  Nature  was,  in  a  manner,  superseded  by  the 
written  law  under  Moses,  a  particular  class  of  men  were  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  altar,  to  offer  the  sacrifices  thereby  prescribed,  according  to 
the  forms  appointed ;  and  thus  the  worship  of  the  true  God  not  only  became 
more  frequent,  but  was  established  in  order.  These  sacrifices,  however,  were 


Defens.  Verb.  Coon®,  Tom.  VII.  Witt.  Ed.  1557,  p.  388, 

3  Adversus  Colotem. 


not  at  once  see,  in  the  killing  and  offering  of  the  lamb,  a  lively  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  and  in  the  eating  of 
it  by  the  Priests  and  people,  a  no  less  obvious  image  of  the  Sacrament  of  tlie 
Last  Supper  ?  Therefore,  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  both  a  sacrifice  and  a  sa¬ 
crament,  being  first  offered  by  the  Priests,  and  afterwards  eaten  ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  in  commemorating  the  death  of  the  Lord,  his  body  and  blood,  un¬ 
der  the  forms  or  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  are  offered  up  by  the  Priests 
of  the  new  law  before  they  are  received  by  them  and  the  people. 

When  at  length  the  time  arrived  for  the  abrogation  of  the  types,— when 
the  substance  was  to  take  place  of  the  shadow,  by  the  ushering  in  of  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, — and  when 

another  priest  should  rise,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchiscdech,  and  not 
be  called  according  to  the  order  of  Aaron  what  was  the  time  and  occasion 
chosen  for  this?  Just  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover:  no 
intermission  takes  place,  for  no  sooner  is  the  Passover  ended,  than  our  Lord 
takes  bread  and  wine,  and  after  ^ving  thanks,  gives  it  to  his  Apostles,  telling 
them,  that  these  were  his  body  and  bl(^,  and  enjoining  them  to  do  the  same, 
“  in  commemoration,'*  of  him.  This  commemoration"  then,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  the  shewing  “  the  death  of  the  Lord  till  he  come,"  is  precisely 
what  is  daily  done  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  are  mystically  offered  up  in  an  unbloody  manner,  upon  those 
altars  alluded  to  by  the  same  Apostle,  “  whereof  they  have  no  power  to  eat 
who  serve  the  tabernacle."  To  persons  who  are  educated  in  ignorance  of 
our  faith,  and  whose  prejudices  are  too  frequently  the  rule  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  attended  with  all  that  solemn 
pomp,  and  those  significant  ceremonies  which  appear  in  our  worship,  must, 
1  confess,  appear  singular ;  but  these  persons  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
the  essence  of  the  samfice  does  not  consist  in  these. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  to  this  sacrifice,  in  those  ages  in  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
Protestants,  the  Church  kept  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  pure 
and  unsullied.  St.  Justin,  in  the  first  age,  says,  “  Christ  instituted  a  sacri¬ 
fice  in  bread  and  wine,  which  Christians  offer  up  in  every  place  ^ ,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  Malachi's  prophecy,  which  he  quotes.  St.  Ireneeus,  who  lived  in  the 
second  age,  observes,  that  **  Christ,  in  consecrating  bread  and  wine,  has  in¬ 
stituted  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law  which  the  Church  received  from  the 
AposUes,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi^.”  See  also  Origin^,  St. 
Cynrian^,  Epiphanius^,  St.  Chrysostom®,  St.  Ambrose",  St.  Augustin^, 
and  the  other  fathers,  who  all  speak  with  eoual  clearness  resnecting  the  in- 


and  the  other  fathers,  who  all  speak  with  equal  clearness  respecting  the 
stitution  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  law. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  our  faith,  and  how  gross 
the  reviewer  s  ideas  of  our  doctrine  are,  by  supposing  that  we  believe  that 
**  ^  hrist  is  sacrificed  afresh,**  in  the  same  bloody  manner  he  suffered  on  the 
cross ;  whereas  we  know  and  believe,  with  St.  Paul,’  that  Christ  dieth  now 
no  more  ;  death  shall  no  more  have  dominion  over  him."  I  do  most  readily 
admit,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,  “  destroy  every  idea  of  Christ's  suffering,  as  a  sacrifice,  in  the  mass,'* 
iw  Ihe  idea  of  “  perpetual  suffering,  agony,  and  death,**  so 

ab^rdly  shall  not  imitate  him  by  saying  olasphemously)  fancied  by  the 
reviser.  But  to  maintain  (as  the  reviewer  does)  that  this  sacrifice,  insti¬ 
tuted  only  a^  few  hours  before  the  great  expiatory  atonement  of  the  cross,  is 
not  to  be  reiterated,  because  St.  Paul  shews  the  Jews  the  infinite  superiority 
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of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  over  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  law,  is  to  attempt  to 
set  aside  our  Saviour's  dying  injunction  to  commemorate  his  death.  Not 
merely  this,  but  such  an  argument  would  strike  at  Christ's  eternal  priest¬ 
hood  ;  for  in  what  does  the  resemblance  of  Melchisedech's  sacrifice  of  bread 
and  wine  consist,  if  it  be  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ?  **  Thou  art  a 

Priest  for  ever,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech." 

But  the  reviewer  fancies  that  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter  (whose  authority, 
he  ignorantly  supposes,  “  will  go  farther  with  Catholics"  than  that  of  St. 
Paul,  for  Catholics  do  not,  like  some  Protestants,  make  any  distinction  of 
scriptural  authorities)  “  annihilates  the  very  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  and  of  transubstantiation,  as  well  as  of  a  sacrifice."  He  after¬ 
wards,  in  reference  to  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven,  says,  that  “  be¬ 
ing  there,  we  are  told,  his  human  nature  (as  if  both  his  divine  and  human 
natures  had  not  been  inseparably  conjoint)  is  to  remain,  not  to  descend  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  until,  as  St.  Peter  says,  “  the  restitution  of  all 
things.”  Now,  without  renewing  the  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  I  would  ask  the  reviewer  to  peruse  carefully  the  ninth  chapter  of- 
the  Acts,  in  which  the  account  is  given  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  Saul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and>  his  subsequent  appearance  to  the  disciple 
Ananias,  at  Damascus,  in  a  vision  ;  then  to  read  the  account  given  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  in  the  twenty- second  chapter,  in  which  he  also  relates  our 
Saviour’s  appearance  to  him  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple ;  and,  lastly, 
to  peruse  the  twenty-third  chapter,  in  which  St.  Paul  mentions  another  ap-, 
pearance  at  night,  in  the  Castle  of  Jerusalem,  when  “  the  Lord  stood  by 
him and  then  say,  whether  he  still  believes  Christ's  real  presence  in  the 
Sacrament  to  be  incompatible  with  St.  Peter's  declaration,  anymore  than  the 
different  instances  of  his  sensible  appearance  now  mentioned.  Indeed,  all 
these  are  more  directly  opposed  to  the  reviewer's  argument  than  the  real 
presence ;  and  had  the  reviewer  just  reflected  a  little  more  soberly,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter  infers  merely  that 
t  hrist  is  not  to  descend  in  the  bodily  manner  he  ascended,  till  the  general 
judgment,  or  “  the  restitution  of  all  things.'* 

“  But  (says  the  reviewer)  the  mass  contains  in  it  another  doctrine  as 
monstrous  as  any  of  the  preceding,  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  host."  Yet, 
in  almost  the  same  breath,  he  admits,  that,  if  our  doctrine  be  true,  the  host 
‘‘  demands  worship,  and  the  profoundest  veneration  !"  In  his  wisdom, 
however,  he  talks  of  the  bit  of  bread  turned  into  God,"  and  asks  if  there  be 
“  not  blasphemy  in  the  thought  ?"  Yes,  Sir,  there  is  blasphemy,  even  in  the 
thought !  But  who  ever  said  that  a  bit  of  bread  was  turned  into  God," 
except  the  reviewer,  and  those  who,  either  from  sheer  ignorance,  or  design, 
misunderstand  or  misrepresent  our  doctrine  ?  It  has  already  been  shewn,  that, 
instead  of  holding  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  becomes  the 
r^iatter  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  we  believe,  that,  after  consecration,  it 
ceases  entirely  to  exist,  and  that  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  is  introduced 
into  its  place,  which,  being  perfect  in  itself,  is  incapable  of  any  increase, 
diminution,  or  change,  whatsoever 

Ato  quoting  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  in  proof  of  the  real  presence, 
tor  which  he  gives  a  reference  to  St.  Chrysostom,  (an  excusable  error,  cer- 
^  *  critic  who  **  boasts  not  his  deep  reading  in  the  primitive  fathers," 

and  who  wishes  not  to  parade  it  with  an  affTectation  of  unparalleled  supe- 
^  fc^ewer  all  at  once  turns  round,  and  oddly  says,  **  But  to 
a  ore  flesh,  is  this  not  worshipping  a  creature,  and  expressly  forbidden  by 
ira  who*  has  said,  that  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise 
0  gwven  images ; — which,  nevertheless,  the  Catholics  do  in  the  worsnip  of 
e  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels,  and  even  in  re- 
a  ion.  to^vtbis  bread  ?"  What,  Sir  !  is  the  adoration  of  that  **  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,"  of  which  the  manna  was  a  t3rpe,  worshipping  a 
creature  t  **  Idolatry  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  give  to  something 
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created  the  supreme  honour  due  to  God  alone ;  and  do  we  give  this  honour 
to  wine  and  bread  ?  The  child  at  the  breast  would  cry,  we  do  not — the  beams 
of  the  roof  of  the  temple  would  answer,  we  do  not.  We  give  it  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son,  who  is  consubstantial  to  him,  and  who  was  made  man  ;  to 
them,  and  to  the  Spirit  who  proceeds  from  them,  we  give  supreme  worship. 
AVhat  seems  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  we  value  not.  Those  accidental 
qualities  of  bread  and  wine,  which  we  distinguish  from  the  substance,  but 
which  yet  are  tangible,  and  would  suffice,  like  carnal  food,  to  nourish  the 
body,  are  not  the  object  of  our  worship ;  but  that  impassible  and  immortal 
God  made  Man,  which  they  conceal— Him  we  worship  K**  Oh  !  how  ab¬ 
surd  and  inconsistent  are  the  ideas  of  our  opponents,  when  they  thus  tax  us 
with  idolatry  !  Hear  what  the  learned  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  says :  “  Idolatry  is 
the  for^king  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  worship  to  a  creature  or  to  an 
idol ;  that  is,  to  an  imaginary  God.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of 
their  (the  Catholics*)  adoration  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  is  the  only  true  and 
eternal  God  hypostatically  joined  with  his  holy  humanity,  which  humanity 
they  believe  actually  present,  under  the  veil  of  the  sacramental  signs.  And 
if  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far  from  worshipping  the  bread 
in  this  case,  that  themselves  profess  it  idolatry  to  do  so ;  which  is  a  de- 
monstrntion  that  their  soul  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  idolatrical  V*  The  re¬ 
viewer  is  equally  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the  honour  we  give  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels  i  but  as  the  subject  has, been 
anticipated,  1  shall  leave  him  to  entertain  any  notions  he  pleases  of  the  mo- 
tlier  of  our  Lord,  of  her  of  whom  it  was  prophesied  that  all  generations 
should  call  her  blessed* 

llefore  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  mass,  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention 
an  extraordinary  fact  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  will  startle  many 
people,  but  no  person  will  dare  to  deny  it.  It  is  this — the  sacrifice  op 

THE  MASS  W’^AS  ABOLISHED  BY  LUTHER,  AT  THE  INSTIGATION  OF  THE 
DEVIL,  WHO  CONVINCED  HIM  (aS  he  Savs)  THAT  IT  WAS  IDOLATROUS. 

But  let  US  hear  the  matter  from  Luther*s  own  mouth :  “  I  must  now  (savs 
Luther)  tell  a  little  anecdote  concerning  myself,  for  which  I  trust  you  will, 
my  reverend  father,  forgive  me,  though  it  may  somewhat  disgrace  you. 
Awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  devil  began  to  dispute  with 
me,  according  to  his  custom :  ‘  Listen  to  me.  Master  Doctor,*  said  he; '  do  you 
insider,  that  for  fifteen  years  you  have  said  mass  almost  every  day  ?  What 
if  all  this  while  you  have  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  and,  instead  of  adoring  the 
b^y  and  blood  of  Christ,  have  adored  only  bread  and  wine  ?*  I  answered 
him,  that  I  was  a  priest  lawfully  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  that  having, 
from  a  principle  of  obedience,  discharged  my  ministry  with  a  sincere  inten¬ 
tion  of  consecrating,  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  consecra¬ 
tion.  ^  True,  (replied  Satan,)  but  in  the  churches  of  Turks  and  Heathens, 
is  not  every  thing  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  ? 
Does  that  authorise  their  worship  as  orthodox,  and  perfectly  correct  ?  What 
if  your  ordination  were  null,  and  your  consecration  as  vain  and  useless  as 
that  of  T urkish  priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  or  of  the  false  pro¬ 
phets  under  Jeroboam  ?*  Here  I  was  seised  with  a  violent  sweat,  and  my  heart 
b^an  to  beat  in  a  strange  manner.  The  devil  is  very  artfvd  in  adjusting 
his  reasoning,  and  he  al^  pushes  his  arguments  with  great  force ;  he  has  a 
voice  strong  and  rough,  and  is  so  pressing  in  his  objections,  one  after  another, 
as  scarcely  to  allow  you  time  to  breathe.  Hence,  I  can  conceive  how  it  has 
repeatedly  happened  that  persons  have  in  the  evening  been  found  dead  in 
tlieir  beds.  ^  In  the  first  place,  he  may  suffocate  them ;  he  may  also,  by  his 
metliod  of  disputing,  cause  such  a  trouble  in  the  soul,  as  to  render  her  unable 
to  make  any  farther  resisUnce,  and  thus  she  may  be  compelled  instantly  to 
leave  the  body,  which  has  nearly  been  my  own  case  more  than  once.**  Lu¬ 
ther  then  gives  five  reasons  urged  by  the  devil  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  he  considered  quite  satisfactory,  and  ne  says  to  those  who  might 
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blame  him  for  following  these  suggestions^  that  if  they  had  heard  the  devil 
reasoning  in  the  same  forcible  manner  as  he  had  done,  they  would  take  care 
not  to  appeal  from  his  arguments,  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  the  usages 
of  antiguity,  which  would  never  satisfy  them  ^  /’* 

Such,  then,  as  explained,  are  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  the  enlightened  and  philosophical  reviewer  denominates, 
“  not  only  anti-scriptural,  but  absurd  !’*  It  is  evident,  from  the  confused 
and  mistaken  ideas  entertained  by  him  of  these,  that  his  theological  studies 
have  been  sadly  misapplied.  To  advise  him  to  begin  a  fresh  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  course  of  study  may  be  fruitless  ;  but  he  will,  1  presume,  be  now 
aware,  that  without  this  he  can  never  expect  to  wield  his  pen  either  with 
credit  to  himself  or  to  the  cause  which  he  supports. 

1  am  afraid,  Mr  Editor,  I  am  making  too  great  an  encroachment  upon 
your  valuable  pages,  but  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and,  above  all,  my  regard 
for  my  religion,  will,  1  hope,  excuse  my  difiuseness  with  liberal  minds,  fond 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  regardless  whether  it  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
a  Protestant  or  of  a  Catholic.  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  remaining 
topics  handled  by  the  reviewer  in  another  letter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Mr  Editor, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

li/  September  1824.  C*  C. 


“  The  whole  property  of  this  Arab  consisted  of  a  very  6ne,  beautiful  mare.  This 
animal  the  French  Consul  at  Sai'd  offered  to  purchase,  with  an  intention  to  send  her 
to  the  King,  Louis  XIV.  The  Arab,  pressed  by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at 
length  consented ;  and  having  arrived  with  his  magnificent  courser,  dismounted,  but 
apj)eared  to  be  greatly  agitated  by  contending  emotions.  Looking  first  at  the  gold, 
and  then  at  his  mare,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  To  whom  is  it  I  am 
going  to  surrender  thee  ? — to  Europeans,  who  will  tie  thee  close,  who  will  beat  thee, 
who  will  render  thee  miserable !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  jewel,  and  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  my  children.*  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprung  upon  her 
back,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight.”— Go/d#wi<A. 


Ha  !  seated  on  thy  back  once  more, 
Skimming  like  wind  the  sand-track  o’er, 
My  heart  beats  mighty  as  before, 

My  swift-wing’d  steed,  hurra  I 

Thy  nostrils  snorting,— dark,  dark  eye,— 


Now’s  no  time  for  foam’d-bits  champ¬ 
ing. 

Pawing,  backing,  neighing,  stamping— 
With  gallop  fleet  and  swift  pace  tramp¬ 
ing, 

On,  on,  my  steed,  hurra ! 

As  if  bright  faulchion  met  thy  eye. 

And  teebir  !  teebir*  !  war’s  loud  cry. 
Sounded  ’mid  waving  banners  nigh. 

On,  on,  my  steed,  hurra ! 

At  home,  sweet  food  and  rest  shall  bless 
thee. 

Children,  eager  to  caress  thee. 

In  their  little  arms  will  press  thee. 

Their  favour’d  steed,  hurra  f 


Firm  hoofs,  that  make  the  pebbles  fly. 
Ah  !  this  to  me  is  ecstacy. 


My  swift. w'ing’d  steed,  hurra ! 

Leaving  each  tow’r  and  tree  behind, 

^d  gliding  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

With  bit  and  curb  to  thee  resign’d. 

We  fly,  we  fly,  hurra ! 

Now  ’mong  tangling  jungles  dashing. 
Now  amid  the  blue  stream  splashing. 
Dust  clouds  rolling,  flint  sparks  flasMng, 
We  fly,  we  fly,  hurra ! 
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We  were  now  shown  into  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Father  Time,  and,  by  gootl 
fortune,  the  old  man  happened  to  be 
there,  arranging  some  volumes  which 
appeared  to  have  lately  arrived.  1 
was  much  surprised  on  lookinground, 
to  sec  the  number  of  books  so  small ; 
indeed,  for  magnitude,  the  library  is 
surpassed  by  the  sorriest  modern  col¬ 
lection.  The  whole  room  was  not  of 
great  dimensions  ;  about  oue  half  of 
it  was  filled  with  books,  and  the 
other  was  fitted  up  with  shelves,  for 
the  reception  of  works  as  they  came 
in.  We  found  the  venerable  Libra¬ 
rian  seateil  at  a  desk  of  adamant ;  he 
bore  the  marks  of  the  greatest  age  of 
any  bting  1  had  seen  in  my  travels  ; 
his  few’  scattered  locks  were  bleached 
to  a  snow’y  whiteness ;  his  face  was 
indented  w  ith  deep  furrows; but  there 
was  a  sparkling  freshness  in  his  eye, 
and  his  whole  countenance  indicated 
a  great  degree  of  youthful  vigour, 
and  uncommon  penetration  and  sa¬ 
gacity.  “  M^ith  your  leave,  my  good 
father,  we  have  come  to  survey  your 
library.”  He  turned  about,  gave  a 
quick  stare,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
1  advanced  nearer.  A  pleasant 
cnongh  recreation  this.  Sir,  for  a  lei¬ 
sure  hour.”  “  Pleasant,  indeetl  I  a 
plague  on  all  such  pleasures ;  *tis  such 
as  these  that  have  not  left  me  the 
life  of  a  dog.  It  is  not  enough  that 
1  should  toil  on  from  morning  to 
•night,  and  from  night  to  morning, 
continually  harrasscMl  with  one  job 
or  another — for  every  lazy  lubber 
throws  his  burthen  on  my  shoulders ; 
but  I  must  be  distressed  with  this 
business  also,  which  is  every  day  get¬ 
ting  worse  upon  my  hands.  Tnanks 
to  this  pretty  invention  of  printing, 
1  have  got  more  trouble  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  late,  in  one  month,  than 
1  used  to  do  in  a  thousand  years.  It 
is  not  long  since  a  few  minutes  in  a 
morning,  every  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
were  sufficient  to  bring  up  my  lee¬ 
way.  The  host  of  writers  were  not 
so  numerous  in  those  days  ;  and,  be- 
sidw,  the  difficulty  of  multiplying 
copies  was  so  great,  that  all  works  of 
minor  importance  were  allowed  to 
sink  into  oblivion,  and  only  a  few  of 


the  best  were  thought  worthy  of  send, 
ing  to  me,  that  1  might  make  a  se¬ 
lection  :  but  now  I  will  have  whole 
cart-loads  of  them  at  my  door  every 
year;  and  were  1  to  admit  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  even  half-a-dozen  years, 
there  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  my  whole  library,  even  were  1 
to  throw  its  present  contents  to  the 
dogs.**  “  But,**  said  I,  “  printing  is 
now  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  facility  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  so  great,  that  many  voluii.es 
are  produced,  on  local  and  passing 
subjects,  which  are  never  meant  to  go 
down  to  posterity  ;  and  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  pester  you  with  these,  as 
it  would  be  to  send  you  a  hand-bill 
or  a  lottery-puft’.  1  n  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  then,  you  would  be  much  reliev¬ 
ed  by  having  some  faithful  deputy  to 
make  a  proper  selection  previous  to 
your  own  final  revisal-**  “  That  is 
what  1  have  long  had,**  replied  he ; 
“  do  you  suppose  that  1  would  have 
patience  to  tease  through  their  multi¬ 
farious  heaps  of  trash  ! — no ;  had  1  to 
do  so,  1  would  lose  all  patience,  and 
very  likely,  some  day,  in  a  passion 
kick  the  whole  out  of  iny  study  door, 
and  leave  posterity  to  do  their  best 
without  them.  But  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  You  see  that  stream 
which  runs  into  the  cistern  behind 
the  study  door, — that  is  the  stream 
called  public  opinion  ;  it  is  of  quick¬ 
silver,  because  the  particles  of  which 
that  metal  is  composed  are  indivi¬ 
dually,  when  disjoined,  very  un¬ 
steady  and  volatile,  but,  when  united 
into  one  mass,  form  the  steadiest 
and  most  equable  fluid  in  existence. 
Into  that  stream,  then,  are  all  works 
thrown  as  they  are  published.  Many 
sink  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  they 
are  plunged  in  ;  but  all  those  which 
float  down  are  received  into  this  cis¬ 
tern.  Sometimes,  from  the  strength 
of  the  current,  and  from  one  book 
bearing  up  another,-  intruders  will 
come  down;  but,  as  all  are  subjected 
to  an  inspection  by  me,  such  are  not 
allowed  to  have  a  place  on  my  shelves> 
but  are  thrown  out,  or  put  into  a  by¬ 
corner.**  I  lboke<l  out  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  this 
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fiuicil  stream.  On  the  banks,  I  saw  ber  on  their  backs.  The  next  he 
a  number  of  people  with  poles  and  took  up  were  two  thin  volumes, — I 
slicks  in  their  hands,  busily  engaged  read.  Poems  by  T.  Campbell.  “  This 
in  pushing  off  books  from  the  shore,  author,**  said  Time,  “  ought  to  be 
They  tore  out  leaves  from  many,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  modern 
scut  them  skimming  down  the  cur-  writers,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry, 
rent.  To  some  they  were  tying  in-  but  especially  of  the  latter ;  he  is 
tlated  bladders  of  air,  in  order  to  indeed  an  ancient  in  this  respect,  and 
make  them  float,  while  to  others  they  reminds  me  of  the  good  old  times  ; 
imng  large  lumps  of  lead  in  a  sly  he  never  obtrudes  any  thing  on  the 
manner,  by  which  I  saw  they  were  public  without  selecting  and  polish- 
immediately  sunk.  “  Are  these  ing  his  pieces  with  the  most  respect- 
people  employed  by  you.  Sir?**  said  ful  care.  1  willingly  allot  a  place  in 
1.  ‘‘Employed  by  me!  that  they  my  shelves  for  him, — voluminousness 
are  not,  indeed, — they  are  to  me  a  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  famepf  a 


are  not,  indeed, — they  are  to  me  a  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  famepf  a 
continual  annoyance,  and  the  cause  poet ;  ‘  The  best  of  things  beyond 
of  much  vexation  and  trouble  in  con-  their  measure  cloy,*  as  my  good 
ducting  this  branch  of  my  business,  friend  Homer  used  to  say.**  I  took 
They  very  often  sink  works  which  up  a  parcel  of  volumes  tied  together, 
would  otherwise  float  down  unmo-  and  marked  on  the  back,  “  Waver- 
lested,  and  their  bladders  often  siip-  ley,**  ''  Tales  of  my  Landlord,**  &c. 
port  others  a  good  way  down  the  “  Do  you  admit  these  ?**  said  I.  “To 
stream,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  be  sure  I  do ;  and  I  have  got  them 
the  other  floating  volumes.  But  all  bound  in  the  strongest  and  most  sub- 
their  malice  comes  at  last  to  nought ;  stantial  bindings,  ibr  many  a  tease 
the  feeble  threads  by  which  they  tie  will  they  get  from  the  striplings  of 
un  their  lead  gradually  rot  away,  each  succeeding  generation  :  look  up 
when  the  incumbered  work  rises  there,  and  see  in  what  tatters  are 
again  to  the  surface,  and  pursues  its  those  books  on  that  shelf,  (these  were, 
course  with  greater  speed  than  be-  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Random,  &c.); 
fore,  and  their  inflated  bubbles  often  in  a  similar  state  will  these  be  by 
burst,  or  silently  waste  to  an  empty  the  time  they  are  as  old.**  I  express- 
skin,  and  down  sinks  the  helpless  ed  my  surprise  to  see  many  novels 
volume,  and  sticks  fast  in  the  mud,  of  less  note  preserved  here.  “  You 
never  more  to  rise.**  I  was  proceed-  need  not  be  astonished  at  that,**  said 
ing  to  say,  that,  although  1  thought  he,  “  for  a  thousand  years  hence, 
such  persons  might  sometimes  do  when  Civilization,  and  the  ladies  and 
harm,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  gentlemen  of  her  suit,  getting  tired 
productive  of  good  ;  but  1  observed  of  their  old  abodes,  shall  have  taken 


that,  during  our  conversation,  he  had 
been  busy  in  laying  up  some  volumes, 
and  I  had  missed  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  they  were.  It  was 
in  vain  that  1  begged  him  to  take 
them  down  again,  to  see  the  titles ; 
what  he  had  once  done  was  irrevo¬ 
cable  ;  and,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  proceeded  to  pile  up  others.  The 
first  book  which  1  had  an  opportu- 
nhy  of  looking  at  was  a  thin  volume 


up  their  residence  in  Otaheite  or 
Kamschatka,  when  it  will  then  be 
the  fashion  to  walk  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  live  at  the  bottom  of 
coal  mines,  these  works  will  aflbrd 
some  degree  of  amusement.  People 
will  then  be  gratified  in  knowing 
how  their  forefathers  used  to  walk 
on  their  legs,  and  live  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth, — how  their  grand¬ 
mothers  and  maiden  aunts  used  to 


of  a  few  pages,  closely  printed ;  it  sip  tea,  gossip,  and  coquette.  Would 
was  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  not  have  interested  you  to  have 
^c.  On  my  expressing  my  surprise  heard  how  the  mighty  Ceesar  delight- 
at  ^ing  the  fair  creature  so  slen-  ed  in  sporting  his  four-in-hand, — 
uerly  dressed,  he  told  me  that  I  was  in  what  manner  he  set  about  sha¬ 
llot  to  suppose  he  could  admit  every  ving  his  beard, — how  the  CTave,  the 
one  in  their  court- dress ;  and  be-  thoughtful,  stoical,  and  philosophic 
wdes,  said  he,  I  could  not  stow  that  Cato,  got  into  a  passion  with  bis 
lady  and  her  associates  on  my  shelves  wife  for  not  mending  a  hole  in  his 
With  such  a  load  of  antiquated  lura-  cloak,— or  in  what  manner  a  Roman 


U  thi*  a  Tisian.  or  by  Nature  wrought  ? 
l*hanUHrtic — wild — luxuriant,  1  should  deem 
That  it  was  Eden,  did  these  rocks  not  seem 
Too  rugged  and  stupendous  for  the  thought 
rve  form’d  of  that  fair  garden ;  yet,  wre,  nought 
Can  this  excel  Oh !  only  mark  that  stream. 
On  which  these  beauties  all  reflected  gleam ; 


bonnet. 


Do  not  the  trees  bend  downward,  as  they  sought 
To  catch  one  passing  glance  oi  this  their  queen. 

( 'nMdesert-queen.for  whom  this  scene  was  made) 
Amid  her  court  of  rodts  and  woo^  array’d, 
Through  which  she  trails  her  robe  of  silver-shee*. 
While  oountleH  mellow  throats  rich  music  pour, 
And  win  gay  amiles  frtxn  every  happy  flower ! 

1%  a 
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nyinph  would  whimper  and  whine 
when  she  supposed  herself  in  love  ? 
Here/'  said  he,  taking  up  the  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  a  noble  poet,  “  are 
books  which  I  must  put  on  my 
shelves.  Their  poetical  merit  is 
undisputed.  I  say  not  so  much  for 
their  morality,  but  I  have  a  mat 
variety  of  readers,  and  1  must  please 
all.  To  be  sure,  I  have  books  which 
even  angels  might  condescend  to  per¬ 
use, — at  the  same  time,  1  have  otners 
which  afford  special  merriment  to 
fiends.”  “  Excuse  me.  Sir,  but  I 
think  the  binding  of  these  is  not  so 
strong  as  will  enable  them  to  endure 
the  handling  which  they  will  receive 
if  their  future  fame  shall  continue  to 
equal  what  it  is  at  present.”  “  Pooh !” 
said  he  ;  **  do  you  think  the  rage  is 
to  continue  for  ever  ?  Many  circum¬ 
stances  conspire  to  heighten  contem¬ 
porary  fame, — novelty,  eccentricity, 
birth,  &c. ;  now*a-days,  it  is  as  great 
a  miracle  to  hear  of  a  poetical  lord  as 
of  a  poetical  ploughman  or  sheep- 
shearer.”  A  few  more  poetical  works, 
and  also  some  volumes  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  followed,  but  with  such  rapidi¬ 
ty,  that  1  was  barely  able  to  ascertain 
their  names,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  getting  his  remarks  on  them.  I 
observed  Wordsworth  put  by  care¬ 
fully  ; — “  This  is  a  poet,”  said  the 
librarian,  **  who  will  by  no  means  be 
neglected  by  posterity,  although  he 
will  perhaps  saved  the  rather  dis¬ 
gusting  preference  of  being  bandied 
about  in  every  clown's  mouth,  yet 
he  will  not  want  his  admirers  of  a 
particular  cast.  Aye,  aye,  this  is  our 
Dutch  poet*  !  pah  !  1  feel  the  smell 
of  a  fish  dung-hill ;  well,  well,  he 
must  go  in ;  he  has  merit,  but 
strangely  applied.  It  is  a  pity  I  did 
not  construct  a  second  gallery,  for 
such  poets  who  delight  in  grovelling 
among  the  dung-hills  of  Parnassus, 


and  diving  amidst  the  mud  of  the 
pools  of  Helicon.” 

•  ‘‘  I  perceive,  Sir,”  said  I,  that 
of  the  works  which  you  are  kindly 
storing  up  for  futurity,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  is  of  the  poetical  kind.  Sure 
the  present  age  has  been  wonderfully 
prolific  in  this  department  ?”  “  Yes,” 
returned  he  ;  “I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  pretty  mass  of  this  im¬ 
mortal  lumber.  The  labours  of 
Hercules  were  but  childrens*  toying, 
compared  to  the  toil  of  wading 
through  my  poetical  shelves.  It 
was  a  good  turn  that  those  Goths 
and  Vandals  did  me  the  other  day, 
in  demolishing  the  greater  number 
of  my  shelves  of  Greek  and  Roman 
compositions ;  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
do  it  myself,  and  1  confess  1  was  a 
little  vexed  when  1  heard  it  was  done; 
but  it  was  a  very  good  thing ;  it 
made  those  works  which  survived  be 
more  esteemed,  and  their  merits 
better  appreciated.  I  wish  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  purge  my  modern  shelves, 
otherwise  1  shall  have  to  look  out  for 
a  new  house ;  and  yet  1  am  afraid 
this  cannot  be  ;  that  trick  they  have 
got,  of  printing  by  multiplying  copies 
indefinitely,  will  baffle  all  attempts 
of  this  kind.” 

I  began  to  observe,  that,  though 
printing  may  cause  trifling  inconve¬ 
niences,  yet  these  are  infinitely 
counterbalanced  by  its  advantages; 
but  he  interrupted  me — “  It  may  be 
so  ;  1  have  not  leisure  to  consider  the 
matter  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  the 
man  who  first  invented  it  had  been 

at - .  But  I  am  trifling  here, 

when  my  presence  is  required  else¬ 
where.  Good-morning,  Sir !”  and  he 
darted  away  in  an  instant,  leaving 
us  in  astonishment  at  so  much  agi¬ 
lity  displayed  by  such  an  aged  and 
decrepid  being.  C. 
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of  the  heavenly  bodies, — explore  the 
various  chemical  combinations  of 
natural  substances, — observe  the  ad- 

ingenuity 

animal  body  are  adapted  to  perform 
their  numerous  wonderful  functions, 
or  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
mind,  without  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  are  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  production  of  matchless  in- 
the  benefit  of  the  different  telligence  and  design  ! 

“  The  beauty,  perfection,  and 
magnificence  of  this  world,  however, 
only  a  proof  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God ;  and  if  they  mani- 
man  fested  nothing  more,  we  might  view 
should  call  in  question  the  existence  Him  in  the  light  of  a  cold-hearted 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  But  that  men  and  reckless  spirit,  who  amused  hiin- 
of  judgment,  refiection,  and  learn-  self  by  forming  a  world  to  delight 
ing,  can  seriously  doubt  that  this  his  own  eyes,  and  a  race  of  beings 
vast  and  magnificent  world  is  the  whose  happiness  he  disregarded.  But 
production  of  an  omniscient,  omni-  His  handiworks  are  likewise  preg- 
potent,  and  eternal  Being,  is,  to  me,  nant  with  convincing  demonstrations 
an  inexplicable  wonder.  Who  can  of  His  infinite  benevolence."* 


brighter  intelligences  than  human.  mirable  inechani^  and  r'-- — 

“  The  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
with  Science  can  form  no  just  or 
adequate  conception  of  the  Deity. 

To  him  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
are  uninteresting  and  unconvincing, 
because  unintelligible.  Like  the 
beasts  around  him,  he  sees  and  re¬ 
ceives 

productions  of  Nature,  without  ever 
inquiring  how,  or  for  what  purpose 
they  an  produced.  And  it  is  there-  are 
fore  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  roe, 
that  an  ignorant  and  foolish 
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Fly,  timorous  dove,  the  hawk  is  o’er  thee, 
The  lightning  of  his  eye  confounds  thee ; 
Fly,  helpless  hare,  ruin's  before  thee. 
The  huntsman's  crafty  net  surrounds 
thee. 

Great  in  her  wickedness,  and  brave, 
Dreading  no  state  but  that  of  slave ; 

A  stranger  to  effeminate  fears. 

Fast  to  her  ruin'd  realms  unshrinkingly 
she  steers. 


Now  let  the  flowing  cups  be  crown'd  ; 

-  “  Come  and  trip  it  as  w’e  go 
Let  feasting,  mirth,  and  joy  abound. 

And  let  us  on  the  gods  bestow 
Their  otferings  due.  There  was  a  time 
When  all  such  mirth  was  thought  a 
crime. 

While  Egypt's  queen,  by  jmssion  driven. 
Our  capital  and  state  had  to  destruction 
given. 

Madness  unutterable  !  and  did  she  dream 
That  beardless  catamites — the  scum 
And  refuse  of  mankind,  and  shame. 

To  Rome's  eternal  gates  durst  come  ? 
Dreamer,  awake ! — turn,  turn  and  fly  ! 
Cersar  defends  our  Italy  : 

Ruin  pursues  thee,  haste  away, 

Thy  fears  are  real  now',  thou  victim  of 
dismay. 


Her  throne  a  ruin  now  she  sees. 

Serene,  unfaultering,  and  unmoved  ; 
And  the  fell  asp  she  dares  embrace 
As  irt  had  been  a  thing  beloved. 

Stem  in  her  gloomy  purpose— death— 
Mistrustful  of  a  Roman's  faith. 

Dreading  the  curled  li{)s  of  Scorn, 

She  never  would  consent  a  triumph  to 
adorn. 
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How  ingenious  are  people  in  tor¬ 
menting  themselves  !  and  how  much 
of  the  unhappiness  we  experience 
may  be  attributed  to  our  own  folly  ! 
It  would  seem,  from  the  pains  we 
take  to  create  grievances  for  our¬ 
selves,  when,  in  the  wise  and  merci¬ 
ful  order  of  things,  we  are  exempted 
from  their  burden,  that  we  were  so 
constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  them  ;  or  that,  like  the 
epicure  who  must-have  recourse  to 
the  prescriptions  of  art  for  partially 
restoring  his  lost  appetite,  we  could 
perceive  no  charm  in  any  thing  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  us  pleasure,  without 
our  senses  being  previously  sharpen¬ 
ed  for  its  enjoyment  by  the  bitterness 
of  pain !  Like  a  lunatic  standing 
beneath  the  tottering  fragment  of 
some  beetling  rock,  where  he  every 
moment  starts  with  apprehension  lest 
it  overwhelm  him,  and  yet  is  un¬ 
willing  to  quit  his  station,  because 
in  the  frowns  of  the  giant  cliff,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  impending 
danger,  there  is  something  that 
pleases  his  wdld  imagination,  and 
fills  it  with  sublimity  ;  so  we  in  like 
manner  woo  misery  for  the  romance 
attending  it,  and,  like  a  weak-mind- 
ed  girl,  who,  by  novel-reading,  has 
refined  away  the  small  share  of  rea¬ 
son  which  originally  fell  to  her  por¬ 
tion,  sit  down  and  sigh,  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  diseased  imagination, 
fancy  that  we  are  happy,  because  we 
are  sentimentally  miserable.  I  do 
not  mean,  by  this,  to  insinuate  that 
any  thing  like  sentimental  refinement 
nungles  itself  with  the  ideal  misery 
expmcnced  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
family  of  Glenhowan.  Talking  to 
them  of  sentiment  would  be  like 
talking  to  an  Esquimaux  of  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  civilized  life,  the  beauties  of 
a  ^  enus  de  Medicis,  or  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
>  yet  their  unhappiness,  though 
differing  in  degree,  is  still  of  the 
same  species,  and  derives  its  origin 
from  the  same  cause~the  unrestrain- 
^  licence  of  a  luxuriant  imagination. 
Hut,  indeed,  their  credulity,  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  every  other  pecu¬ 
liarity  attached  to  their  character,  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  sim¬ 
ple  and  unchanging  mode  of  life  al¬ 
most  entirely  precludes  the  exercise 
of  reason,  so  that  passion  and  fancy 
have,  in  consequence,  usurped  its 
dominion  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to 
what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  these 
may  at  last  arrive,  in  the  absence  of 
that  principle  implanted  in  man  to 
restrain  them. 

1  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  particulars  I  have  al¬ 
ready  detailed,  respecting  this  singu¬ 
lar  family,  previous  to  my  having 
seen  any  of  them  excepting  the  laird  ; 
and  judging  from  what  1  had  heard, 
that  a  sight  of  the  whole  group  would 
more  than  compensate  the  trouble  of 
a  visit,  I  went,  in  the  summer  of 
1823,  to  witness  in  person,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  my  imagination  had  of¬ 
ten  diverted  itself  in  drawing,  and 
to  satisfy  my  scruples  as  to  whether 
the  reports  of  fame  concerning  them 
were  authentic. 

'  it  was  then  the  season  for  cutting 
their  hay ;  the  morning  had  been  wet 
and  stormy,  and  they  were  all  busily 
engaged  in  dragging  it  from  the 
lower  meadow  along  the  margin  of 
the  burn,  to  prevent  its  being  swept 
away  by  the  little  current,  should 
it  happen  to  swell  with  the  rain. 
Horses  and  cars  (machines  which, 
from  their  convenience,  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moorlands)  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  serliice,  to  bear  the  hay 
to  drier  and  more  elevated  spots, 
where  a  number  of  the  ladies  were 
engaged  in  tedding  it,  in  order  to 
repare  it  for  ricking.  The  laird 
imself  was  driving  one  of  the  care  ; 
his  two  sons  were  loading  them  at 
the  meadow ;  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  females  were  raking  the 
ground  after  them,  and  the  rest  were 
tedding  along  with  the  older  ones — 
the  whole  forces  being  drawn  out 
on  this  occasion,  excepting  the  old¬ 
est  dame  of  all,  who  was  left  to  keep 
the  garrison  and  prepare  their  vic¬ 
tuals. 

The  only  plan  I  had  of  introdu¬ 
cing  myself  was,  to  feign  a  story  of 
my  having  come  to  visit  a  mineral 
well,  situated  in  the'  bottom  of  a 
M  m 
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deep  and  rocky  burn  that  forms  the 
wt^stern  boundary  of  their  farm,  and 
goes  under  the  title  of  Glenhowan 
Linn.  To  this  well,  which,  from 
the  taste  and  colour  of  its  water, 
together  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
ferruginous  slime  it  deposits  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock  whence  it  issues, 
evidently  proceeds  from,  or  has 
its  course  over,  a  bed  of  iron  ore, 
they  attribute  a  great  many  virtues 
and  healing  qualities  of  which  it  is 
entirely  destitute.  Being  told  that 
they  looked  upon  a  visit  to  it  by  a 
stranger  as  an  honour  paid  to  them- 
selves,  and  that  on  these  occasions 
they  displayed  all  their  courtesy  and 
complaisance,  in  directing  the  visi¬ 
tor  where  to  find  it,  and  in  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  the  whole  arcana 
of  its  medicinal  properties,  1  had  no 
doubt,  that,  by  representing  it  as  the 
object  of  my  visit,  1  should  meet 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  I 
had  been  warned,  likewise,  to  be- 
w’arc  of  committing  myself  in  point 
of  etiquette,  and  in  rendering  them 
that  homage  which  their  pride  de¬ 
mands  from  all  who  visit  them ; 
determined,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wanting  in  this  particular,  I  went 
up  to  the  ladies,  who,  before  1  came 
forward,  had  been  standing  and  sta¬ 
ring  at  me  like  so  many  statues ;  and, 
putting  my  hand  to  my  hat,  and 
bowing  to  them  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect,  1  wished  them  all 
good  speed.  Some  of  the  younger 
ones  were  bare-headed ;  the  older 
sort  wore  mutches  with  long  flap- 
pets,  which  hung  down  the  cheek  and 
tied  under  their  chin,  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  those  hideous  flannel  head¬ 
dresses  worn  at  night  by  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  as  a  preservative  from  cold 
•in  the  head,  and  consequent  tooth¬ 
ache  and  rheumatism.  In  most 
other  respects,  their  dresses  were 
uniform, — short  jackets,  or  bed¬ 
gowns,  as  they  are  called,  or  else 
gowns,  tucked  up  to  their  waist,  and 
fastened  in  a  large  knot  behind  them, 
like  the  hunch  of  a  dromeilary— 
short  petticoau,  that  reached  little 
farther  than  their  knees— bare-foot¬ 
ed,  and  hoshius  upon  their  legs.  1 
fancied  that  a  slight  expression  of 
regret  at  being  caught  by  a  stranger 
in  dishabille,  was  discernible  in  their 
countenances ;  but  to  speak  of  deep 
•carlet  blushes,  and  that  confusion 
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under  which  the  frame  trembles  and 
the  tongue  refuses  to  do  its  office, 
was  out  of  the  question. 

In  returning  my  salute,  they  all 
curtsied  in  the  most  grotesque  man¬ 
ner,  making  the  whole  bend  at  the 
knee,  and  holding  their  bodies  so 
erect  and  motionless  as  to  represent, 
by  their  sudden  loss  of  attitude,  the 
idea  we  conceive  of  a  giant  dwind¬ 
ling,  with  an  instantaneous  and  im¬ 
perceptible  motion,  into  »  pigmy. 
The  under  hem  of  their  petticoats 
dropping  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
was  the  only  circumstance  by  which 
you  could  perceive  the  duck  they 
were  making ;  and  these,  as  they 
rapidly  swallowed  up  their  legs,  de¬ 
monstrated  at  the  same  time  the 
depth  of  their  curtsey,  which  must 
have  been  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  limb  from  the  knee  down¬ 
wards,  as  their  petticoats,  which 
then  touched  the  ground,  reached  lit¬ 
tle  farther  than  the  knee  when  stand¬ 
ing  erect ;  so  that  if  depth  in  any 
way  enhances  such  an  honour,  my 
salute  was  certainly  repaid  with  in¬ 
terest.  1  then  addressed  myself 
more  particularly  to  an  old  sybil, 
who  stood  nearest  me,  and  who  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  ancient  of  them  all, 
to  whom,  by  interlarding  my  story 
with  a  great  many  episodical  Misses 
and  Menu,  I  at  last  made  known 
the  pretended  object  of  my  visit.  M y 
politeness  had  already  won  their 
good  graces,  and  rendered  me  a  fa¬ 
vourite  ;  but  this  honour  done  them, 
of  visiting  their  well,  was  its  very 
highest  consummation.  They  all 
shewed,  by  their  looks,  how  much 
they  were  gratified  ;  the  old  Miss, 
in  particular,  to  whom  1  had  address¬ 
ed  myself,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
had  been  most  highly  honoured, 
curtsied  repeatedly,  smiled,  or  ra¬ 
ther  grinned,  witn  as  much  polite 
cheerfulness  as  the  contracted  mus¬ 
cles  of  her  face  were  capable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ;  and  after  a  great  many 
tedious  digressions  upon  the  virtues 
of  tile  well,  and  the  high  rank  of 
those  who  had  from  time  to  time 
come  to  taste  of  its  waters,  she  at 
last  succeeded  in  satisfying  my  in* 

rlries,  by  giving  me  the  necessary 
actions  for  finding  it. 

My  expectation  before  reaching 
Glenhowan  was,  that  as  the  day  was 
not  very  favourable  to  hay-winning, 
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I  would  find  them  all  in  the  house, 
and  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of 
beholding  the  interior  of  their  man¬ 
sion,  at  the  same  time  that  I  contem¬ 
plated  themselves ;  and  now,  that  I 
had  unfortunately  found  them  in  the 
field,  I  saw  that  my  object  would  be 
only  half  attained,  unless  some  plan 
could  be  devised  for  calling  as  I 
passed  by  to  the  well.  1  therefore 
hinted  that  I  had  neglected  to  bring 
a  dish  with  me  to  drink  out  of,  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  would  induce  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  my  old  directress  to 
ask  for  one  at  the  house.  But  how 
was  1  mortified  to  hear  this  dilemma, 
which  I  thought  was  unanswerable, 
save  in  the  way  1  had  calculated  up¬ 
on,  immediately  obviated  by  the  as¬ 
surance  that  no  dish  was  necessary, 
as  some  superior  being  had  kindly 
planted  beside  the  well,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  visitors,  a  certain 
species  of  grass  peculiar  to  that  place 
alone,  with  a  long  grooved  leaf,  in 
the  form  of  a  spout,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  aperture  in  the  rock 
whence  the  water  issued,  conveyed 
the  current  into  one's  mouth  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  or  inconve¬ 
nience  !  She  assured  me,  with  great 
seriousness,  that  the  grass  had  been 
ordained  to  grow  there  for  no  other 
purpose;  and  that  I  might  be  certain 
of  knowing  it,  (as  it  was  impossible 
I  could  have  seen  it  any  where  else,) 
she  pulled  a  broad  leaf  from  where 
she  was  standing,  and  bending  the 
sides  of  it  over  her  finger  so  as  to  re¬ 
present  the  groove,  described  it  to  me 
as  minutely  as  possible,  and  then,  by 
laying  the  one  end  of  it  upon  the 
palm  of  her  hand  in  a  flat  position,  she 
shewed  me  the  way  in  which  I  must 
apply  it  to  the  rock.  Though  by  no 
means  pleased  with  this  substitution 
mr  one  of  her  own  dishes,  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  conceal  my  disappointment, 
and  agree  with  her  that  it  might  an- 
^  purpose;  and  after 
thanking  her  with  a  most  profournl 
ww,  which  I  also  vouchsafed  to  all 
the  others  in  succession,  I  took  my 
*tid  proceeded  forward  to 
the  well.  As  my  way  to  it  led  me 
past  the  door  of  the  house,  however, 
and  as  I  knew  that  one  of  the  Misses 
^  within,  I  resolved  to  call  and 
asK  a  dish  from  her.  It  was  very  pro- 
able  that  she,  like  her  sister,  would 
Sgest  the  grass  also ;  but  I  would 
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then  have  gained  my  object,  and  be 
careless  of  either  her  well,  her  dish, 
or  her  sacred  grass,  having  only  made 
a  shew  of  these  being  my  motives 
to  excuse  my  visit,  (which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  imperti¬ 
nent,)  and  procure  an  introduction. 
As  I  approached  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  family  of  Glenhowan, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  lies  on  the  top 
of  a  small  knoll,  or  eminence,  with  a 
few  scattered  trees  growing  round  it, 
1  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing  between  the  dwelling- 
house  and  oflSces,  they  all  wore  so 
uniform  an  aspect,  and  were  in  such 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  They  are 
built  in  the  oldest  style,  with  low 
dry  stone  walls,  and  long  rafters,  or 
kipphsy  as  they  are  called,  resting  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  and  bending  inward 
with  a  gradual  inclination,  till  they 
at  last  united  at  the  top,  and  formed 
the  roof,  over  which  was  scattered  a 
sprinkling  of  turf  and  thatch,  so  de¬ 
cayed  in  many  places  as  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  fallen  away,  and  in  no  place  what¬ 
ever  impervious  to  the  weather.  The 
huge  rafters,  peeping  through  the 
time-worn  loop-holes,  like  the  ribs 
of  some  gigantic  animal  bursting 
through  its  decaying  carcase,  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  dreary  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  the  wild  murmurs 
of  the  wind,  as  its  current  became 
broken,  and  as  it  whirled  and  eddied 
among  the  openings,  or  swept  the 
long  tufts  of*  grass  that  had  risen 
spontaneously  upon  the  spots  where 
tne  thatch  remained  entire,  which 
filled  me  with  a  kind  of  poetical  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  and  while  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  me  upon  the  romantic  but 
uncultivated  aspect  of  the  misty  hills, 
beyond  which  nothing  but  neaven 
was  visible,  or  watched  the  slow 
bending  of  the  trees  that  rustled, be¬ 
side  me,  I  thought,  on  comparing 
the  features  of  the  whole,  that  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  so  finished  a 
picture  of  solitude  and  desolation. 
No  chimney  appeared,  as  you  ap¬ 
proached  at  a  distance,  to  tell  you 
which  of  the  houses,  or  rather  sheds, 
were  inhabited ;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  was  near  enough  to  perceive  the 
smoke  oozing  through  the  crannies 
of  the  roof  and  walls,  and  wreathing 
itself  in  volumes  from  the  door  and 
windows,  one  of  which  was  entirely 
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divested  of  glass,  and  the  others 
nearly  so,  that  1  could  ascertain  the 
door  1  would  have  to  call  at. 

[  was  told  that  a  number  of  dogs 
which  they  keep  were  always  on  the 
alert  to  discover  strangers,  and  never 
failed  to  give  timely  notice  of  their 
approach;  so  that  such  of  the  inmates 
as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  seen, 
had  an  opportunity  of  ensconcing 
themselves,  or  of  putting  their  clothes 
in  order  for  an  interview  ;  and  that 
when  this  w^as  the  case,  visitors,  by 
never  finding  them  in  their  natural 
state,  were  always  disappointed.  De¬ 
termined  to  shun  this,  and  take  *her 
ladyship  by  surprise  if  possible,  1 
stole  softly  towards  the  door,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  it,  and 
so  far  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  ca¬ 
nine  guardians  as  to  meet  the  whole 
posse  just  at  the  threshold.  Cerbe¬ 
rus  himself,  with  all  the  echoes  in  his 
rear  to  help  him,  could  not  have 
caused  so  prodigious  an  uproar  as 
their  mingled  bow-wows  and  snar- 
lingsproiluced  when  they  rushedfrom 
the  fire-side,  and  were  immediately 
stopt  in  their  career  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  my  appearance.  The  sybil, 
starting  at  the  noise,  and  fancying, 
no  doubt,  that  the  person  who  caus¬ 
ed  it  was  yet  at  a  distance,  came  run¬ 
ning  out  behind  them  with  the  dish-^ 
clout  in  her  hand.  The  emphatical 
words,  “  choo,  dogs !”  which  had 
already  half  escaped  her,  suddenly 
stuck  within  her  throat  on  i)erceiv- 
ing  my  head  poked  forward  into  the 
door ;  her  hand  partially  relaxed  its 
grasp,  from  which  a  fold  or  two  of 
the  dishclout  disengaged  itself,  and 
dropped  to  her  knees,  while  her  fixed . 
eyes  and  motionless  attitude  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  the  picture  1  had  often 
mentally  drawn  of  Endor’s  hag,  when 
the  shade  of  Samuel  rose  up  before 
her,  and  she  discovered  her  visitor 
to  be  the  monarch  of  Israel.  Her 
appearance  had  in  it  something  so 
striking  and  unearthly,  that,  had  1 
believ^  in  witches,  1  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  taken  her  for  one.  To  de¬ 
scribe  her  dress  would  only  be  to  re¬ 
capitulate  what  1  have  said  of  the 
others,  with  this  exception,  that  it 
ivas  infinitely  more  dirty ;  but  that 
circumstance  was  not  what  consti¬ 
tute  her  chief  peculiarity.  Iler  face, 
which  was  literally  ploughed  with 
wrinkles,  and  so  be^mmed  with 
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soot  as  nearly  to  have  lost  every  trace 
of  its  original  colour,  was  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  common  time-piece; 
her  mouth,  from  the  loss  of  teeth, 
(or  perhaps  it  was  naturally  so,) 
was  fallen  in  like  the  empty  wind¬ 
bag  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  over  which 
her  nose  and  chin  almost  embraced 
each  other;  and  her  little  hollow 
eyes,  peeping  from  beneath  her  droop¬ 
ing  eye-brows,  like  candles  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  gave  her,  upon 
the  whole,  tne  most  wizard-like  phy¬ 
siognomy  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I 
had  not  much  time,  however,  to  con¬ 
template  so  singular  a  face  with  the 
expression  it  then  wore,  for  her  sur¬ 
prise  was  not  long  in  subsiding. 
Though  evidently  chagrined  athaving 
been  caught  in  so  unprepared  a  state, 
she  immediately  assumed  a  smile, 
dropt  a  curtsey,  and  invited  me  to 
walk  in.  1  walked  in  accordingly,  with 
my  head  uncovered,  and  was  politely 
desired  to  sit  down  upon  a  chair, 
(the  only  one  I  saw  in  the  house,) 
which,  after  a  number  of  bows  and 
diffident  excuses,  which  I  saw  pleas¬ 
ed  her  extremely,  I  complied  with. 
'When  I  had  told  her  my  errand,  and 
tlie  reason  of  my  calling  upon  her, 
she  assured  me  I  was  extremely 
welcome  to  a  dish,  and  lowering 
down  a  little  tankard,  usually  called 
a  tin,  from  where  it  hung  by  a  nail 
on  what  might  be  denominated  their 
dresser,  she  immediately  began  clean¬ 
ing  it  with  the  dishclout,  and  putting 
it  in  its  best  trim  for  my  reception. 
During  this  operation,  which  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  while  our  mutual  civi¬ 
lities,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  look¬ 
ing  round  me,  and  surveying  the 
inlids  of  the  mansion. 

A  bed-stead,  which  scarcely  de¬ 
served  the  name,  with  folding-leaves 
upon  it,  fronted  the  door,  before 
which  an  old  press  stood,  in  so  awk¬ 
ward  a  position  as  hardly  to  leave 
room  for  a  person  to  crawl  out  and 
in ;  another  bed,  upon  the  left  hand 
on  entering,  run  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  house,  and  formed  a  par¬ 
tition  between  the  passage  and  the 
kitchen,  so  that  you  had  to  pass  the 
end  of  the  one  on  your  left  hand, 
and  alongside  the  other  on  your 
right,  in  advancing  to  the  fire.  The 
fire-place  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor;  a  large  resting-chair  run  along 
the  front- wall  of  the  house,  in  which 
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was  a  small  wiiulow,  with  only  two 
mncs  of  unbroken  glass,  and  the  rest 
all  stopt  with  rags,  or  old  hats, 
which  only  served  to  make  “  dark¬ 
ness  visible”  in  those  parts  that  de¬ 
pended  solely  on  it  for  illumination. 
Another  window  in  the  gable, 
destitute  of  glass,  or  any  kind  of 
stoppage,  gave  the  only  light  which, 
excepting  that  admitted  at  the  door, 
they  might  be  said  to  enjoy.  Their 
dresser,  their  pots,  and  a  few  other 
homely  articles,  were  ranged  along 
the  back-wall ;  and  a  number  of 
stools  (for,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I 
saw  only  one  chair)  standing  here 
and  there  around  the  fire,  made  up 
the  sum- total  of  their  kitchen  furni¬ 
ture.  Of  course,  I  did  not  see  into 
the  parlour y  but  on  going  past  that 
end  of  the  house,  and  perceiving  it 
to  be  quite  destitute  of  glass  in  the 
gable  window,  I  thought  1  had  seen 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that,  with¬ 
out  a  fire,  it  must  exhibit  a  more 
wretched  appearance  than  even  the 
kitchen.  And  this,  thought  I,  is  the 
house  in  which  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
howan  is  contented  to  live ;  a  man 
who  could  afford  to  erect  for  himself, 
if  not  a  splendid,  at  least  a  handsome 
and  comfortable  mansion  ! 

Mine  hostess  had  now  finished  her 
operation  upon  the  tin,  which,  hy  the 
use  of  her  spittle  and  the  dishclout, 
she  had  burnished  as  bright  as  when 
it  was  new;  and  coming  forward  from 
the  dresser,  she  delivered  it  to  me 
with  a  low  curtsey,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  I  would  take  a  piece  of 
oatmeal  cake  along  with  me,  to  eat 
at  the  well.  From  the  appearance 
which  both  she  and  the  house  exhi¬ 
bited,  I  felt  little  inclinsdion  to  con¬ 
cede  to  this  request,  and  excused 
niyself  in  the  best  maimer  I  could — 
but  in  vain.  She  averred,  that  it 
was  not  sonsy  to  drink  of  the  well 
without  something  to  eat  at  the  same 
time;  and  opening  her  cupboard,  she 
thrust,  almost  perforce,  a  large  piece 
of  cake  into  my  hand,  which,  as  I 
could  not  have  refused  it  without 
rudeness,  I  accepted,  and  put  into 
wy  pocket.  Thus  provided,  I  sal¬ 
lied  out  from  the  mansion-house  of 
filenhowan,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  linn. 

.  lay  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  the-  westward,  and 
termed  a  deep  ravine  between  the 


end  of  the  southern  range  of  hills 
that  there  terminated,  and  the  high 
mountain,  which  run  almost  entirely 
across  the  glen.  A  beaten  foot-path, 
leading  through  desolate,  uncultiva¬ 
ted  fields,  and  over-fallen  and  ruined 
stone  inclosures,  soon  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  long  rocky  chasm, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  well  was 
situated.  This  was  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  the  brows  of  the 
chasm  on  either  side  were,  of  course, 
low  in  proportion,  so  that  I  descend¬ 
ed  without  any  difficulty.  From  that 
place  the  channel  of  the  burn  was 
almost  level  for  about  two  hundred 
paces  farther  up,  so  that  the  brows 
continued  to  deepen  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  altitude  of  the  hills,  and  at 
last  became  so  lofty,  as  to  require  a 
considerable  effort  of  the  eye  to  trace 
them  to  their  summits.  They  were 
thickly  studded  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  on  places  where 
their  roots,  by  striking  deep  into  the 
earth,  had  attained  a  size  which  as¬ 
tonished  me,  in  so  bleak  and  barren 
a  part  of  the  country  ;  while  others, 
of  smaller  dimensions,  clung  like  bats 
to  the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  where 
scarcely  a  sprinkling  of  earth  was 
visible,  to  supply  them  with  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  waved  their  tiny  branches 
above  me  with  a  faint  and  feeble 
rustling,  as  I  leaped  from  stone  to 
stone,  along  the  course  of  the  current 
beneath  them,  or  sometimes  halted 
to  look  upward,  and  admire  their 
fantastic  appearance.  In  many  parts 
the  rocky  walls  of  my  almost  sub¬ 
terranean  path  were  indented  with 
huge  gaps,  the  farthest  extremities 
of  which  were  overhung  with  the 
gloom  of  the  superincumbent  moun¬ 
tains,  and  frowned  as  if  dark  and 
unfathomable,  like  an  unknown  fu¬ 
turity  ;  while  other  parts  projected 
forward  nearly  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  a  short  way  in 
advance  seemed  to  deny  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  all  farther  passage.  My 
ears  had  for  some  time  been  saluted 
with  a  sullen  plunging  noise,  as  of  a 
cataract ;  and  on  turning  one  of  those 
acute  angles,  a  spectacle  burst  sud¬ 
denly  upon  me,  which  I  had  been 
very  far  from  anticipating  in  such  a 
place,  although,  had  my  mind  at 
the  time  been  less  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
scene  inspired,  I  would  certainly 
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have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
course  of  the  stream,  by  running  in 
a  level  so  far  into  the  deepening  hills, 
must  somewhere  have  an  abrupt  and 
precipitous  termination.  From  the 
edge  of  a  vast  rock,  which  rose  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  the 
burn  was  rushing  in  a  sheet  of  foam 
that  resembled  a  pillar  of  crystal, 
till,  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pool,  it  threw  up  around 
it  a  cloud  of  spray,  which,  as  1  stood 
beside  the  boiling  gulph,  soon  edged 
the  borders  of  my  hat  and  neckcloth 
with  that  beautiful  silvery  tinsel  in 
which  1  have  often  proudly  seen 
myself,  assuming  the  colour  of  the 
clouds,  while  running  like  a  deer 
among  the  morning  mists  of  my  na¬ 
tive  mountains.  On  every  side,  the 
black  w  eather-beaten  rocks,  dripping 
with  the  misty  shower  that  inces¬ 
santly  moistened  them,  rose  to  a 
height  that  set  all  human  eilbrts  to 
advance  at  defiance ;  there  w'as  no 
egress  from  this  gloomy  dungeon 
but  by  retracing  my  steps,  and  while 
standing  beside  the  cataract,  even 
that  seemed  impracticable.  The  deep 
passage  the  struggling  burn  had 
worn  for  itself,  during  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  by  suddenly  bending  to 
the  northward,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation,  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  being  entirely 
closed,  and  impressed  me  with  a 
kind  of  dreary  feeling,  as  if  Nature, 
since  iny  entrance,  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  turnkey,  and  shut  me  out  from 
the  world  a  prisoner  for  ever.  The 
eye  followed  the  burn  from  where  its 
broken  and  foaming  waters  poured 
themselves  forth  of  the  basin  in 
which  they  had  been  boiling,  in  hopes 
by  that  clue  to  trace  an  opening, 
but  in  vain.  As  it  rolled  onward,  it 
gradually  assumed  a  darker  hue, 
and  a  more  placid  motion,  winding 
like  a  serpent  round  every  obstacle 
that  opposed  its  progress;  and  at  last, 
as  if  by  magic,  or  a  miracle,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  thjt  of  Moses  at  the  rock  of 
Meribab,  it  entirely  disappeared  be¬ 
neath  the  vast  and  seemingly-united 
masses  that  hung  over  it. 

At  a  slmrt  distance  I  discovered 
the  well,  from  the  quantity  of  fer- 
rugiBous  slime  it  had  deposited  in 
its  escape  from  beneath  tiie  moun¬ 
tain,  together  with  the  sacred  grass, 
of  which  1  bad  been  told,  growing 


beside  it  in  abundance.  At  about 
the  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bum,  a  small  cleft 
appeared  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  water  oozed  slowly,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  dropt  into  a  little 
basin  hollowed  out  by  its  own  action, 
immediately  beneath  where  it  issued ; 
whence  it  again  trickled  over  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  fell  into  the 
burn.  The  grass  1  found  to  be  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  place,  as 
had  been  affirmed  by  my  credulous 
informants.  1  had  seen  it  frequently 
in  similar  situations,  and  used  it,  too, 
upon  similar  occasions;  and  as  1 
therefore  knew  very  well  how  to  ap¬ 
ply  it,  I  drew  forth  mine  hostess’s 
tin,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
cleansing  she  had  given  it,  1  rinsed 
tightly  in  the  burn  ;  and  forming  a 
spout  with  one  of  the  blades  of  the 
grass  which  was  nearest  me,  1  soon 
gratified  myself  with  a  hearty  draught 
of  the  cooling  beverage.  1 1  was  by 
no  means  delicious ;  and  as  I  appre¬ 
hended  that  mine  hostess’s  bread 
might  be  equally  so,  I  ventured, 
roaugre  its  unsonsiness,  to  break  her 
injunction  with  respect  to  eating  a 
piece  of  it ;  and  as  no  calamity  after¬ 
wards  befel  me  which  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  cause,  1  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  repent  of  tny  disobedience. 

1  had  now  accomplished  the  object 
of  my  journey,  and  pocketing  roy 
tin,  and  casting  another  lingering 
look  over  the  sublime  features  of  the 
savage  scene,  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  foaming  of  the  waterfall,  the  ma¬ 
jestic  cliffs  over  which  it  was  precipi¬ 
tated,  the  boiling  cauldron  at  its  base, 
the  giant  and  rocky  walls  of  the  linn 
that  frowned  above  and  around  me, 
and  the  little  well  at  which  1  was 
standing, — and  directeil  my  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  place  at  which  I  had  en¬ 
tered.  As  I  withdrew  from  the  ca¬ 
taract,  its  thunders  gradually  died 
upon  my  ear,  while  the  wild  and  so¬ 
lemn  voice  of  the  gusty  winds,  that 
careered  along  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  or  shrilly  whistled  on  the  brows 
of  the  linn,  grew  louder  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and,  while  sometimes  scram¬ 
bling  up  the  sides  of  the  rocks  to 
pluck  the  strawberries  that  grew  in 
their  crevices,  I  looked  down  from 
my  elevation  upon  the  burn  that 
rolled  beneath,  and  upwards  to  tbs 
clouds  thst  still  retauied  their  dark 
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and  rainy  appearance,  and  spread 
their  tattered  skirts  upon  the  wind  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  heard 
still  more  audibly  the  voice  of  the 
rapid  current  that  bore  them,  I 
could  not  help  fancying  my  situation 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  liilijah 
on  the  Mount  of  Horeb,  when  the 
Almighty  passed  by  him,  and  a 
fTcat  and  strong  wind  rent  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks 
and  when  there  came  a  voice  unto 
him,  and  said,  WHiat  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah  ?"  I  quitted  the  scene  with 
regret!  It  was  one  which  entirely 
coincided  with  my  feelings, — one 
which  so  completely  took  possession 
of  my  soul,  that,  at  the  moment,  I 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  so¬ 
ciety,  to  dwell  amid  its  rocks,  its  tor'- 
rents,  and  its  tempests,  mingle  my 
voice  with  the  wild  music  of  its 
winds,  and  admire  it  for  ever  ! 

Darkness  was  deepening  in  the 
glen,  and  twilight  had  almost  taken 
its  flight  from  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
where  its  last  faint  traces  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  linger,  like  the  memory  of 
happiness  after  its  enjoyment  is  past: 
the  moon  had  not  arisen ;  the  stars 
were  entirely  veiled  from  sight  by 
the  deep  curtain  of  clouds  that  was 
spread  out  before  them  ;  and  all  was 
dark,  silent,  and  lonely,  by  the  time 
1  again  reached  the  house  of  Glen¬ 
howan. 

The  whole  family  had  deserted  the 
hay  bog,  and  assembled  within  doors 
around  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  above  which  hung  a  huge 
pot  full  of  potatoes,  intended  for 
their  supper.  The  fire  was  newly 
put  on  ;  and  the  smoke,  which  oozed 
through  the  walls,  and  rolled  in  deep 
and  almost  tangible  volumes  out  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  told  me  on 
my  approach  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  enter  and  retain  breath  enough  to 
thank  them  for  the  loan  of  the  tin 
and  the  directions  they  had  given  me. 
In  I  ventured,  however,  and  found 
the  ladies,  in  expectation  of  ray  re¬ 
turn,  decked  out  in  clean  mutches 
and  bed-gowns,  (the  old  housekeeper 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  wash  her 
jace  and  hands,)  and  grouped  in  a 
hne  around  the  fire,  which  occupied 
lully  one  half  of  the  house ;  while  the 
male  sex,  in  an  opposite  line,  occu¬ 
pied  the  other  half,  with  the  Laird 
planted  in  patriarchal  dignity  near¬ 


est  the  door  upon  the  only  chair  in 
his  possession.  On  my  first  entering, 
smoke  appeared  to  be  the  only  tenant 
of  their  dreary  dwelling ;  it  was  so 
dense  and  dark,  as  for  some  time  to 
baffic  my  utmost  efforts  to  perceive 
any  thing,  (how  my  lungs  must  have 
throbbed  under  the  gross  weight  of 
it,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  ;)  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds  that  the  blaze  of  the  fire  be¬ 
gan  gradually  to  become  apparent,  of 
a  colour  resembling  the  bloody  red¬ 
ness  of  the  sun  when  rising  or  set¬ 
ting  amid  the  thick  watery  haze  that 
so  often,  both  at  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  envelopes  the  horizon.  So  close 
and  incumbent  was  the  smoke,  that 
the  flame  actually  seemed  to  be  liv¬ 
ing  upon  it ;  and  1  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  quickly  retreated, 
to  enjoy  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven 
outside  the  door,  fully  satisfied  of 
the  absence  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  had  I  not  at  the  moment 
heard  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  exclaiming,  in  a  friendly  and 
familiar  tone,  “  Come  away,  Sir !" 
My  eyes,  though  pumping  forth  tor¬ 
rents  of  bitter  brine,  became  in  a 
short  time  so  far  familiarized  with 
the  Glenhowan  household  medium  of 
vision,  that  the  whiteness  of  the 
ladies’  mutches  became  at  length 
perceptible, — peering  at  first  like  the 
faint  and  distant  waftures  of  some 
sheeted  ghost  at  the  depth  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  gradually  emerging  into 
greater  distinctness,  like  Satan  un¬ 
folding  himself  to  the  view  of  his 
astonished  associates,  after  his  first 
return  to  Pandemonium,  till  at  last 
the  rigid  weather-b^eaten  features  of 
the  Laird,  and  the  Itiag-like  visage  of 
old  Miss  Meg,  the*  housekeeper,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  me,  became 
perfectly  visible.  On  stepping  up  to 
the  fireside,  and  catching  now  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  wnole  group, 
by  the  help  of  its  lurid  gleams,  the 
scene  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
pictures  my  fancy  had  often  drawn 
of  a  party  of  the  dark-complexioned 
Aborigines  of  America,  squatted  upon 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  gazing 
upon  each  other  through  the  smoke 
of  their  night  fire,  blazing  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

The  Laird  was  on  his  shanks  long 
beTore  I  could  approach  him  ;  and 
setting  forward  the  chair  for  my  ac- 


Oil !  say  not  that  Glory  is  nought  but  a  name 

Which  Wisdom  can  smile  at,  and  Virtue  despise ; 

Oh  !  say  not  that  Glory,  like  light*ning*s  red  flame. 

Only  shines  o’er  its  victim  to  tell  that  he  dies. 

1  ne’er  will  believe  it ;  the  thought  would  destroy 
The  visions  of  bliss  that  have  floated  before  me, 

When  remembrance  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Troy, 
Like  the  bright  clouds  of  evening,  stole  silently  o'er  me. 

"Wliat  rapture  to  dwell  on  the  days  that  have  fled. 
Embalm’d  by  the  fame  of  the  mighty  of  old — 

Embalm’d  by  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  bled 

For  the  rights  of  their  country,  the  free  and  the  bold — 

Embalm’d  by  the  poets  whose  numbers  could  throw 
The  light  of  eternity  over  the  dying. 

And  brighten  the  eye  that  had  glisten’d  in  woe, 

'  Through  the  mists  of  the  present  the  future  descrying  ! 

W  hat  rapture  to  grasp  at  the  crown  of  the  world. 
Through  labour,  and  perils,  and  slaughter,  and  war— 

To  see  kings  from  the  thrones  of  their  ancestors  hurl’d. 
And  the  flame  of  thy  sceptre  bright  glancing  afar  ! 

Oh  !  then,  rais’d  aloft  o’er  the  worms  of  the  earth. 

Thy  heart  with  the  pride  of  dominion  is  glowing  ; 

Thou  art  more  than  a  mortal  in  rank  and  in  birth. 

The  breezes  of  heaven  around  thee  are  blowing ! 

Then  mv  not  that  Glory  is  nought  but  a  name 
W  hich  isdom  can  smile  at,  and  V’irtue  despise ; 

It  may  glitter  around  you,  like  light’ning’s  red  flame, 
Rut  its  light  is  a  sunbeam  which  guides  to  the  skies  ! 
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“  Cedant  arma  togac.** 


Introduction, 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  have 
been  led  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  very  dissimilar  and  indistinct  no¬ 
tions  are  circulated,  as  well  by  books  as  in  conversation,  with  respect  to  the 
future  temporal  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Revelation  has  shed  a  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not,  to  our  impatient  desires,  a  satisfactory  light  upon  the  economy 
of  the  spiritual  world  ;  but  it  has  been  evidently  ordained,  that  we  are  to 
derive  from  Reason  our  chief  knowledge  of  what  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  the  present  life.  Reason  is  too  commonly  neglected,  often  perverted, 
and  never  at  the  same  time  justly  and  adequately  applied:  hence  in  every 
department  of  science  something  will  always  remain  to  be  performed  ;  and 
this  consideration  may  help  to  account  for  the  actual  want  of  fixed  atten¬ 
tion  upon  a  point  of  such  general  interest.  The  march  of  social  improve¬ 
ment  is  on  different  occasions  represented  as  retrograde,  as  vacillating,  as 
stationary,  and  sometimes,  but  more  seldom,  as  hurrying  us  towards  a  state 
of  unattainable  perfection.  These  opinions  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  in¬ 
cidentally,  although  not  unimpressively  thrown  out,  without  any  attempt 
to  examine  the  data  upon  which  they  may  have  been  casually  founded  ;  and 
thus,  after  much  converse  with  books  and  the  world,  the  mind  becomes  in¬ 
sensibly  crowded  with  a  mass  of  confused  notions  upon  this  peculiar  sub¬ 
ject,  which  materially  impede  its  acquisitions  in  the  higher  branches  of 
moral  and  political  knowledge. 

A  luminous  and  well-arranged  inquiry  into  the  rational  grounds  of  our 
expectations  of  future  improvement,  the  probable  extent  of  that  improve¬ 
ment,  and  its  reasonable  influence  on  our  judgment  regarding  the  great 
theological  question  of  the  destined  term  of  the  material  world,  would 
be  a  becoming  employment  for  a  highly-gifted  and  enlightened  mind.  We 
have  proposed  to  ourselves  a  much  humbler  and  less  arduous  task.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  alluded  to  would  evidently  embrace,  among  its  numerous  rami¬ 
fications,  the  question  of  the  probable  eventual  disuse  of  war,  upon  which 
the  current  opinions  are  equally  vague  as  those  relating  to  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  subject.  To  this  simple  branch  are  the  observations  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  short  tract  intended  to  be  principally  confined,  although  we  have  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  renounce  the  ambition — if,  in  the  ardour  of  the  first 
conception,  it  was  momentarily  entertained — of  doing  justice  even  to  this 
limit^  province ;  all  we  really  hope  to  accomplish  is,  to  awaken  attention 
and  reflection,  and  to  assist  the  reader's  more  extended  inquiries  by  the 
few  useful  considerations  which,  as  the  natural  result  of  thought  sedulously 
applied  to  any  subject,  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  produce. 

Brief  as  our  work  is  intended  to  be,  we  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  ne¬ 
glect  altogether  an  attention  to  arrangement ;  although  its  humble  character 
precludes  any  value  being  attached  to  the  particular  divisions  which  have 
almost  at  a  venture  been  adopted. 

On  the  progress  of  civilization  must  rest  all  our  hopes  of  eventual  im¬ 
provement,  as  well  as  of  the  cessation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
practice  of  war  ;  but  the  word  is  commonly  used  in  a  very  indefinite  sense, 
and  made,  without  the  adjunct  of  niany  distinctive  characters,  to  reprewnt 
yery  dissimilar  degrees  of  refinement.  This,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  a  serious 
impediment  to  our  inquiry  at  the  outset ;  and  we  shall  therefore  attempt,  in 
the  first  book,  to  describe  the  most  prominent  features  of  civilization,  and  to 
consider  it  as  divided  into  distinct  parts  or  stages,  of*  which  those  features 
^’dl  be  the  characteristic  marks. 

Proceeding  upon  the  principle,  that  the  moral  acquisitions  of  a  single 
community  must  in  the  end  influence  those  of  the  world  at  large,  we  shall, 
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without,  in  the  first  instance,  particularly  adverting  to  the  existing  anoma¬ 
lies  in  the  degrees  of  civilization,  consider,  in  the  second  book,  the  causes  of 
wars  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  respective  stages  pourtrayed. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  investigate  the  probability  of  tbe  eventual  cessa¬ 
tion  of  those  causes.  It  will  accordingly  be  shewn,  in  the  third  book,  that 
60  far  as  ceruin  of  the  existing  societies  are  concerned,  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  of  the  causes  of  war  have  already  become  considerably  weakened,  or 
have  altogether  expired.  Among  a  race  of  beings,  all  the  families  of  which, 
however  locally  divided,  are  derived  from  a  common  stock,  too  much  weight 
cannot  be  given  to  the  force  of  example  ;  and  on  its  power  we  may  confi- 
clently  rely  for  the  similar  operation  of  similar  circumstances,  when,  in  the 
due  course  of  time,  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  several  nations  of  the 
earth.  Hence  will  be  "deduced  the  moral  certainty  of  the  extinction,  at 
least,  of  some  of  the  causes  of  war  ;  and  an  inquiry  will  be  instituted  as  to 
the  probable  ultimate  cessation  of  the  remainder. 

We  shall,  finally,  advert  to  the  supposed  advantages  of,  and  necessity  for 
the  practice  of  war,  and  to  the  objections  which  may  be  made  upon  that 
ground  to  some  of  the  views  we  may  have  occasion  to  unfold. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  that  side  of  this  question,  as,  upon  the  most  per¬ 
fect  conviction,  we  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  do,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
warmest  hopes  of  humanity,  without  anticipating  very  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  several  existing  political  establishments.  Our  views,  however, 
are  purely  and  unaffectedly  general :  by  whatever  terms  we  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  develope  them,  they  must  not  be  considered  as  having  the  slight¬ 
est  reference,  in  a  hostile  sense,  to  local  or  temporary  politics.  We  shall 
have  occasionally  to  allude  to  existing  abuses  ;  but  it  will  be  only  in  very 
flagrant  instances  that  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  animadvert,  even  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  on  the  errors  of  any  particular  state.  In  asserting  tbe  probable 
amelioration  or  subversion  of  imperfect  or  deleterious  institutions,  we  pre¬ 
sume  not  to  mark  the  periods  of  the  expected  changes  ;  and,  above  all,  we 
shall  be  careful  not  to  propagate  the  gross  fallacy,  that  any  change  can  be 
bt'ncflcial  which  is  foundeil  on  violence  and  injustice. 

Religion  must  of  necessity  take  a  part  in  this  inquiry.  Although,  even  in 
this  supremely  important  department,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  improvement,  we  believe  that  our  intended  observations  upon  it  can 
reasonably  give  oflTence  to  no  sect  or  party.  Firmly  assured  of  the  sufficiency 
as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  volume,  we  can  neither  expect  nor  wisli 
for  any  improvements  in  the  sound  doctrines  deduced  therefrom  by  its  nu¬ 
merous  able  expounders ;  but  much,  unquestionably,  remains  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  respect  to  the  general  religious  practice  and  discipline.  Irration¬ 
ally  attached  to  no  particular  formulary  of  worship,  we  are  not  slow  to 
discern  the  defects  of  that  church  to  which  we  are,  from  principle  as  well 
as  education,  in  our  own  practice  subservient ;  but  our  subject  is  too  ge¬ 
neral  to  require  a  specification  of  their  nature.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  our  reasons  for  believing  that  those  defects,  as  well  as  others 
which  may  adhere  to  the  practice  of  Christianity,  under  all  its  various  de¬ 
nominations,  will  be  certainly,  but  gradually,  removed. 

All  speculations,  however  humble  their  pretensions,  lay  claim  to  a  portion 
of  utility.  We  conceive  that  an  inquiry  of  the  peculiar  description  of  that 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  comprehending  a  very  considerable  field 
for  moral  reflection  and  disquisition,  cannot  be  temperately,  although  inade¬ 
quately,  conducted  without  some  useful  result.  W e  are  free,  however,  to 
confess,  that  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  we  rely  more  upon  the  value  of 
our  materials  than  upon  our  power  of  duly  applying  them  ;  and  that  after 
all  om  efforts  to  be  us^ul,  our  chief  merit  will  consist  in  the  attempt  to 
combine,  in  Mmething  like  a  consistent  form,  the  various  bearings  of  a  very 
popular  and  interesting  subject. 
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FBOGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

1  Book  I, 

I 

Preliminary  Observations, 

i  The  terms  Barbarism  and  Civilization  have  been  adopted  to  designate  two 
very  opposite  conditions  in  the  circumstances  of  mankind.  Each  of  these 
conditions,  and  particularly  the  latter,  may  be  varied  indefinitely  in  degree, 
although  the  poverty  of  human  language  prevents  our  applying  appropriate 
appellations  to  the  respective  points  of  difference.  A  society  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  soon  after  it  has  ceased 
i  to  depend  altogether  for  subsistence  upon  the  casual  bounty  of  unassisted 
nature,  and  commenced  to  draw  regular  supplies  from  a  cultivated  soil.  The 
Aborigines  of  New  Holland  afford  an  instance  of  a  people  existing  in  a  state 
of  barbarism  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  visit  of  our  countrymen  in  the  last  century,  already  entered  within 
the  pale  of  civilization.  The  Mexicans,  in  the  age  of  Hernando  Cortes,  had 
erected  towns,  instituted  a  standard  religion,  or  rather  superstitious  creed, 
and  made  some  advances  in  the  arts :  they  had,  therefore,  arrived  at  a  higher 
degree  in  the  scale  of  improvement.  One  still  superior  is  that  of  the  Chinese 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  established  a  regular  system  of  jurisprudence, 
and  made  some  efforts  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Ancient  Carthage,  besides  these  advantages,  possessed  a  considerable  navy, 
had  embarked  widely  in  foreign  commerce,  and  interested  herself  in  the 
concerns  and  policy  of  neighbouring  states :  long  before  her  final  destruction 
by  her  great  rival,  she  had  attained  a  higher  rank  in  the  order  of  civilization 
than  the  Chinese  have  yet  reached.  All  these  acquirements  were  subse¬ 
quently  surpassed  by  the  republic  of  Venice — principally,  if  not  altogether, 
in  consequence  of  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  amazing  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter,  and  the  impurities  which  had 
mingled  themselves  with  its  holy  rites,  had  already  succeeded  in  ameliora¬ 
ting  the  general  condition  of  the  Roman  world.  The  reformation  of  some 
of  the  abuses  of  religion,  and  the  natural  disposition  to  advance  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement,  have  since  produced  still  more  important  effects  in 
society :  these  effects  may  be  discerned  in  estimating  the  moral  acquirements 
of  several  of  the  existing  European  communities ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  perfect 
system  of  rational  freedom  has  been  effected,  civilization  may  be  confidently 
said  to  have  attained  a  point  which  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 

Whatevet  doubts  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
improvement  which  may  still  be  expected,  no  one,  whose  mind  is  not  per¬ 
verted  by  false  estimates  of  the  past,  and  gloomy  but  unfounded  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  future,  will  dispute  the  probability  of  future  advances  in  the 
grand  work  of  civilization.  Experience,  and  an  enlightened  theory,  equally 
confirm  the  assurance,  that  not  only  will  the  people,  placed  in  the  lowest  of 
the  ^ales  to  which  we  have  adverted,  pass  on  successively,  although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  highest,  but  that  those 
who  have  already  attained  that  fortunate  eminence  are  lal^uring  success¬ 
fully  in  the  road  to  much  greater  preferment.  A  candid  observer  of  hu- 
uian  nature,  and  a  thorough  convert  to  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity, 
Well  knows,  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  existence,  there  must  be  an  inti- 
passable  limit  beyond  which  perishable  man  must  not  hope  to  soar :  he  will 
stop  infinitely  short  of  perfection,  after  the  progressive  improvement  of  in¬ 
numerable  ages ;  but  vast  and  spacious  indeed  is  the  room  between  our 
highest  present  attainments  and  that  necessary  limit.  It  is  to  that  vacant 
chasm,  that  place  of  superior  enjoyment,  which  man  is  invited  and  destined 
hy  his  benevolent  Creator  to  occupy,  to  which  we  roust  be  understood  ^  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  not  to  the  forbidden  ground,  which 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  better  and  immortal  world. 
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Societies  in  a  state  of  civilization  differ  from  each  other  by  numerous 
impalpable  degrees.  Peculiarities  of  climate  and  manners  help  to  multiply 
the  various  shades  of  difference ;  but  there  are,  common  to  all  nations,  some 
of  a  broader  or  more  prominent  cast,  which  are  therefore  capable  of  general 
description.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  most  striking  transitions  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  as  they  have  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  this  globe, 
or  which,  upon  an  application  of  the  past  to  the  future,  appear  likely  here¬ 
after  to  occur,  is  requiretl  to  support  the  gratifying  inferences  to  be  deduced, 
in  the  sequel,  from  the  views  we  have  been  led  to  entertain  of  this  highly- 
interesting  subject.  . 

To  the  earliest  ages,  the  terms  Barbarism  and  Civilization,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  usually  accept  them,  do  not  apply.  When  man  had  but  recently 
proceedetl  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  direct 
revelation,  which  equally  screened  him  from  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and 
precluded  a  reliance  for  moral  improvement  upon  the  mere  exertion  of  his 
natural  powers.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  he  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  his 
cultivated  descendants  of  a  distant  period  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  higher 
accomplishments  of  life — those  spiritual  accomplishments,  which  especially 
characterise  an  immortal  being — must  have  been,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  his  actual  situation,  already  complete.  His  ethical  principles,  infinitely 
removed  from  the  darkness  of  subsequent  ages,  were  comparatively  perfect, 
when  contrasted  w  ith  those  of  communities  in  a  rapid  career  of  civilization 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  must  attribute  the  awful  visitations  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  of  Adam  at  the  Deluge,  on  the  cities  of  Sodom,  and 
the  nations  of  Canaan.  The  wrath  of  the  Almighty  does  not  waste  itself 
on  the  wretched  victims  of  helpless  ignorance.  All  these  people  fell  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  depravity  in  the  broad  glare  of  noon-day  light ; — their 
knowledge  of  the  celestial  economy,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  their 
individual  interests,  was  probably  superior  to  that  of  the  most  refined  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  times  ; — their  rebellion  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  deliber¬ 
ate  and  diabolical  insult  to  the  Most  High,  and  necessarily  and  justly 
called  down  upon  their  heads  those  fearful  severities  which  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  produced  the  superficial  animadversions  of  sceptical  writers. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  down  to  the  period  of  their  final 
dispc'rsion,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  stood,  with  respect  to  their  political 
position,  in  nearly  the  same  predicament.  At  no  time  barbarians,  they  moved 
not  with  the  ordinary  current  of  civilization.  Superior,  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  existence,  as  a  nation,  in  their  religious  and  moral  institutions, 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  were  greatly  surpassed,  even  at  its  close,  by 
lireccc,  Rome,  and  some  less  celebrated  countries,  in  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  social  improvement.  A  more  decisive  internal  evidence  than  this 
cannot  be  afforded,  of  their  having  dwelt  under  a  peculiar  dispensation,  of 
which  the  natural  order  of  progression,  as  established  by  the  economy  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  common  business  of  life,  formed  no  part  of  the  plan. 

The  all-wise,  but  inscrutable  designs  of  Heaven  did  not  require  that  the 
same  supernatural  interposition  should  illumine  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  greater  part  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  lost  the 
remembrance  of  the  primeval  revelation,  or  retained  it  only  through  the  ob¬ 
scure  and  erring  channel  of  distorted  tradition.  These  people  soon  display¬ 
ed,  as  others  still  exhibit  even  in  the  present  day,  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  fallen  creatures,  involved  in  the  mist  of  profound  ignorance,  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  natural  capacity  to  effect  some  amelioration  of  their  deplorable 
condition.  Such  is  the  age  of  barbarism,  in  which  every  nation,  not  set 
ajiart  for  a  |)eculiar  end  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  Omniscience,  has 
been  benighted.  A  total  want  of  law  and  order — practices  similar  to,  and 
probably  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  an  imiution  of  those  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  miMries  rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  absence  of  all  human 
sensibility — are,  in  most  instances ,  the  lamentable  characteristics  of  the  sa- 
va^  state. 

Oflt  of  such  a  state  of  abasement,  barbarians,  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
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according  to  circumstances,  at  length  emerge.  Placed  in  happy  climates  and 
situations,  a  part  have,  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  operated  their  extri¬ 
cation  ;  others  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  light  from  a  more  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bour  and  followed  in  the  race  of  improvement.  The  greater  numbers,  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  slothful  freedom,  and  tenacious  of  depravity,  have  been  tamed 
only  by  the  galling  yoke  of  a  conqueror,  and  in  gradually  imbibing  the 
manners  of  their  masters,  earned  by  their  involuntary  sufferings,  a  less  de- 
iiraded  station  for  their  descendants.  Not  a  few,  alas  !  still  remain,  and  af¬ 
ford,  it  may  be,  a  salutary  lesson  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  vitiated  nature. 

There  are  but  two  general  points  of  view  in  which  civilization  may  na¬ 
turally  be  considered — that  which  is  past  and  present,  and  the  state  to  which 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  in  future  times.  Under  the  distinct 
heads  of  retrospective  and  prospective  civilization,  those  general  views  will 
comprehend  various  subdivisiohs  in  the  two  separate  parts  of  the  first  book. 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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ilie  6rst  week,  1  was  permitted  to  be  her  lessons  soon  made  a  deeper  im- 
an  idler,  Charles  and  Ellen  Gray  prwsion  than  those  of  her  father, 
also  relaxing  in  their  usual  studies,  Still  there  was  a  monotony  in  my 
that  they  might  contribute  to  my  present  life  which  was  irksome,  ani 
amusement.  But  there  was  a  manly  many  privations  to  which  I  felt  it 
gravity  about  the  one,  a  modest  painl^ul  to  submit.  It  was  true,  I 
bashfulness  about  the  other,  and  the  liked  the  company  of  Ellen ;  but  I 
style  of  speech  in  both  was  so  differ-  would  have  liked  it  much  better  had 
ent  from  all  that  I  had  heard  or  seen,  she  been  less  worthy  of  esteem,  and 
that,  even  in  idleness,  my  hours  borne  a  greater  resemblance  to  those 
seemed  of  interminable  length.  How-  of  her  sex  with  whom  I  had  former- 
ever,  there  was  such  uniform  kind-  ly  associated.  Although  1  had  sel- 
ness  displayed  by  every  member  of  dom  participated  in  the  delicacies  of 
the  family,  that  although  I  might  be  the  table,  with  which  my  brothers 
uuhappy,  it  was  impossible  to  be  dis-  were  pam])ered,  and  although  1  could 
pleased.  endure  hunger  and  thirst  in  no  or- 

^^’hen  I  began  my  studies,  the  dinary  degree,  yet  I  had  learned  to 
good  minister  seemed  astonish^  at  riot  in  the  luxuries  supplied  by  the 
my  ignorance,  but  contented  him-  dairy-maid,  and  even  felt  a  delight 
self  with  calling  forth  the  most  bril-  in  drinking  strong  liquors.  But 
liaiit  qualifications  of  his  own  chil-  here,  although  our  table  was  abun- 
dren  in  my  presence.  Charles,  al-  dantly  supplied,  our  food  was  plain, 
though  only  about  two  years  my  and  it  required  air  and  exercise  to 
senior,  read  Latin  and  Greek  with  give  it  a  proper  relish  ;  our  pleasures 
ease  and  tiuency  ;  he  w^as  now  study-  and  amusements  were  equally  simple; 
ing  bard,  preparing  for  College,  no  cards,  no  fowling-pieces,  no  dogs, 
and  1  should  have  looked  upon  him  no  horses,  except  the  minister’s  grey 
as  a  phenomenon,  had  not  Ellen  so  poney,  as  staid  and  formal  as  him- 
far  outshone  me  :  she  read  English  self.  I  had  attempted  to  romp  with 
with  that  graceful  propriety  which  Ellen,  but  she  burst  from  me,  and 
indicated  that  she  understood  and  when  I  repeated  the  freedom,  she 
felt  what  she  read,  whether  prose  or  left  me,  and  came  not  in  my  sight 
verse;  compared  with  mine,  her  for  the  day.  We  were  seldom  per- 
hand-writing  was  copperplate,  and  mitted  to  enter  the  kitchen,  and  on 
executeil  with  a  facility  to  which  1  no  account  to  pass  our  time  there, 
had  no  pretensions  ;  in  arithmetic,  which  1  considered  as  not  one  of  the 
she  was  equally  my  superior,  being  lightest  of  my  privations  ;  for  1  still 
not  only  much  farther  advanced,  but  recollected  the  companions  with 
in  what  1  had  learned,  she  put  me  whom  1  had  associated,  and  longed 
to  shame,  for  she  understood  prin-  to  enjoy  a  little  of  that  ease  and  free- 
ciplcs,  while  I  only  recollected  rules:  dom,  both  in  speaking  and  acting,  to 
in  fact,  she  was  a  sentient,  reflecting  which  I  had  long  been  accustomed  ; 
being,  while  1  was  merely  an  auto-  and  although  I  could  have  wishetl 
maton.  Her  father  rightly  conjee-  that  Matty,  the  servant-maid,  had 
lured  that  this  would  arouse  my  had  a  companion,  to  give  a  greater 
pride,  although  he  did  not  anticipate  zest  to  our  frolics,  1  imagined  thal 
the  consequences  correctly ;  for  1  even  her  company  would  be  a  reliel 
considered  them  so  far  in  advance,  from  the  restraint  and  dull  formalitj 
that  1  despaired  of  ever  overtaking  which  pervaded  the  mansion,  and 
them,  and  therefore  looked  on  the  had  at  different  times  contrived  t( 
attempt  as  hoi^eless.  Mr  Gray  was  introduce  myself  into  the  kitchen 
not  ignorant  ot  the  human  heart ;  he  Matty  was  cheerful,  seemed  good- 
saw  my  mortifleation,  and  took  the  natured,  and  rather  pleased  with  m] 
most  effectual  means  to  renmve  it,  company,  as  she  was  generally  alone 
by  praising  my  efforts,  predicting  my  I  ulked  freely,  and  she  would  some 
future  success,  and  more  especially  times  laugh  at  my  drolleries,  till  om 
in  permitting  the  gentle  Ellen  to  be-  evening,  that  the  minister,  his  wif 
come  my  teacher,  while  she  pretend-  and  daughter,  were  out  walking,  am 
cil  to  be  only  my  play-fellow  ;  and  Charles  relink  to  study,  I  was  lef 
she  possessetl  the  art  of  making  her-  to  con  over  a  lesson,  but  soon  stol 
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Matty’s  company ;  anil  as  she  seemed 
in  a  pleasant  mood,  1  began  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  practical  jokes,  similar  to 
those  which  I  had  frequently  prac- 
tiseil,  to  the  amusement  and  appa¬ 
rent  satisfaction  of  ray  former  asso¬ 
ciates,  when  Matty  slapped  me  in 
the  face,  till  the  blood  sprung  from 
iu  most  prominent  part — told  me 
never  to  enter  the  kitchen  again — and 
)ushing  me  out,  bolted  the  door  be- 
lind  me. 

I  had  thus  been  foiled  in  finding  a 
companion  to  my  liking,  after  having 
tried  every  one  except  the  cow-boy, 
and  1  found  him  equally  formal  and 
intractable  with  the  others.  Hence, 
although  every  one  was  civil,  indeed 
kind,  yet  all  was  so  different  from 
n  hat  I  had  ever  known,  that  although 
there  was  nothing  of  which  I  could 
complain,  all  was  weariness  and  in¬ 
sipidity.  Mr  Gray,  I  have  no  doubt, 
saw  this,  and  his  unreinitted  endea¬ 
vours  so  far  succeeded  in  removing 
my  ennui.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
inspire  me  with  a  love  of  learning ; 
and  my  progress,  if  not  equal  to  the 
gooil  man’s  wishes,  was  at  least  com¬ 
mensurate  to  his  expectations.  Had 
1  known  how  to  avail  myself  of  the 
instructions  now  daily  set  before  me, 
both  in  precept  andexample,  I  should, 
ill  all  human  probability,  have  been 
a  very  different  man  from  what  I 
now  am.  This  was,  if  not  the  only, 
at  least  the  best  opportunity  I  ever 
had  for  intellectual  improvement; 
hut  1  was  ignorant  of  its  value,  a 
giddy,  unthinking  fool,  which  I  have 
often  since  vainly  deplored  ;  for  al¬ 
though,  in  the  first  years  of  my  life, 
circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control  influenced  my  fortune,  yet, 
in  my  after  years,  I  must  acknow* 
ledge  with  Cowley,  that 

Tis  our  own  wisdom  moulds  our  state, 
Our  faults  and  virtues  make  our  fate. 

Mrs  Gray  displayed  a  far  greater 
degree  of  maternal  kindness  towards 
than  I  had  ever  before  experi¬ 
enced,  and  I  b^an  to  regard  her 
J^th  an  affection  which  I  had  never 
before  felt ;  it  had  some  resemblance 
to  that  which  I  entertained  for  the 
dairy-maid,  who  flattered,  fondled, 
and  pampered  me  with  delicacies, 
but  was  mingled  with  a  respect 
''finch  that  girl  had  never  inspired ; 
u  was  more  like  the  fondness  with 


which  I  had  once  regarded  mv  mo¬ 
ther,  but  was  far  more  equal,  and 
less  interrupted  by  my  resentments 
and  angry  passions.  The  pastor  con¬ 
tinued  to  avail  himself  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  his  own  children,  to  stimu¬ 
late  me  in  my  education ;  and  his 
duty,  as  my  preceptor,  was  more  than 
faithfully,  it  was  fondly  discharged. 
Charles,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  had  little  leisure  for  being 
my  companion ;  but  this  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gentle  El¬ 
len,  in  whose  company  1  rambled 
over  the  valleys,  and  climbed  the 
brown  hills  that  rose  around  our 
dwelling.  Nothing  but  the  presence 
of  this  amiable  girl  could  in  any  de¬ 
gree  have  fixed  my  attention  on  the 
objects  to  which  it  was  directed  by 
her ;  she  was  a  philosopher  in  petti¬ 
coats,  yet  so  modest  and  unassuming, 
that  she  appeared  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  knowledge  she  possessed.  I 
then  thought  her  acquirements  won¬ 
derful,  but  have  since  found  that 
they  only  appeared  so  to  my  ignor¬ 
ance,  with  which  she  never  upbraided 
me,  but  was  every  day  endeavouring 
to  remove,  by  informing  me  of  some¬ 
thing  hitherto  unknown,  and  which, 
from  her  manner  of  introducing  it, 
had  peculiar  attractions.  A  year  had 
passed  away,  and  I  was  now  not  only 
reconciled  to  my  situation,  hut  often 
imagined  it  pleasant ;  yet  tliere  was 
a  calmness  and  want  of  sensual  ex¬ 
citement  in  every  thing  which  I 
saw,  heard,  and  felt,  which  did  not 
altogether  accord  with  the  ardour  of 
my  disposition ;  my  former  habits 
were  weakened,  but  not  eradicated ; 
and  although,  in  my  present  situa¬ 
tion,  1  might  have  been  compared  to 
the  Israelites  with  their  manna,  feed¬ 
ing  on  food  from  Heaven,  had  1 
known  how  to  appreciate  it,  yet, 
like  them,  1  did  at  times  long  for 
the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say,  the  company  of  my  former  asso¬ 
ciates  of  both  sexes. 

This  vitiated  appetite  was  gradu¬ 
ally  weakening,  when  fate  interposed 
a  powerful  obstruction  to  my  refor¬ 
mation.  The  small-pox  appeared  in 
the  village  in  which  the  manse  was 
situate,  and  as  1  had  never  had  that 
disorder,  I  was  instantly  sent  home 
till  the  contagion  should  pass  away. 
Although  doubtful  about  my  recep¬ 
tion  from  my  parents,  yet  I  ,ha4 
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many  fricmls,  from  whom  I  antici- 
jiatcd  a  hearty  welcome,  and  reckoned 
upon  passing  many  delightful  hours 
in  their  company.  1  was,  however, 
received  with  a  semblance  of  kind¬ 
ness  beyond  my  expectations,  and 
complimented  by  both  father  and 
mother,  that  my  manners  and  beha¬ 
viour  were  now  such  as  could  be  to¬ 
lerated.  Although  this  was  but  ne¬ 
gative  praise,  1  felt  its  value,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  the  best  foot 
foremost,  by  exhibiting  my  various 
improvements  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  light.  1  had  seen  and  talked 
with  my  friends  below  stairs,  but 
found  my  reception  from  my  parents 
bo  novel  and  agreeable,  that  1  passed 
most  of  my  time  in  their  company, 
ilnfortunatelv  for  me,  my  brother 
David,  who  had  been  at  the  acade¬ 
my,  came  home  at  the  vacation,  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival.  Although 
his  absence  had  been  much  shorter, 
his  welcome  was  so  much  warmer 
than  mine,  that  the  filial  affection 
which  had  just  sprung  up  in  my 
heart  was  blighted  in  the  bud. 
^Vhen  1  compared  my  reception  with 
his,  the  one  was  cold  civility,  and 
the  other  extravagant,  doting  fond¬ 
ness.  When  he  first  entered,  my 
mother  cIssikhI  him  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  him  ;  the  embrace  shot  a 
pang  througli  my  heart,  for  she  had 
only  taken  my  hand  when  I  appear- 
cil  before  her.  This  partiality  was 
too  evident  not  to  have  an  effect,  and 
it  certainly  tended  to  make  my  eye 
evil,  because  that  of  my  parent’s  was 
good ;  making  me  to  behold  my 
brother  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
and  awakening  the  unkind  feelings  of 
former  days,  which  a  more  prudent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  my  parents 
might  have  taken  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  annihilate.  1  soon  felt, 
with  bitterness  of  heart,  my  own  in¬ 
significance  in  his  presence ;  all  the 
attentions  of  our  parents  were  di- 
recteil  to  him,  and  an  infinite  num- 
l>er  of  nameless  trifles  shewed  that 
they  had  not  a  thought  to  bestow  on 
me,  except  when  my  mother  began 
to  make  invidious  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  us,  in  which  1  was  always 
exhibited  as  the  foil,  to  make  him 
shine  with  suiK'rior  lustre.  My  fa¬ 
ther,  when  he  walkcil  out,  often  ask¬ 
ed  David  to  accompany  him,  but  left 
me  always  at  home,  as  if  1  W  been 
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a  child.  I  felt  this  as  an  insult,  for¬ 
getting  that  my  brother  was  older, 
although  I  had  my  doubts  if  he 
was  wiser ;  but  David  seemed  to  feel 
this  as  keenly  as  I  did,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  not  a  few  airs  on  the  preference 
thus  shewn  to  him,  behaving  to  me, 
even  in  his  very  best  moods,  with 
a  formal  civility,  far  from  like  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling.  In  consequence  of 
all  this,  before  I  was  tw’o  weeks  at 
home,  1  had  quarrelled  with  my  bro¬ 
ther,  been  scolded  by  my  mother, 
and  threatened  by  my  father ;  and  as 
1  was  too  proud  to  attempt  a  reconci¬ 
liation  witii  my  brother,  or  even  to 
make  concessions  to  my  parents,  we 
continued  to  give  just  cause  of  of¬ 
fence  to  each  other,  till  1  became 
disgusted  with  my  situation  up  stairs, 
and  again  sought,  with  avidity,  my 
friends  below',  into  whose  society  I 
now  entered  with  renewed  delight. 
They  were  overjoyed  when  I  joined 
them,  but  quizzed  me  on  ray  alter¬ 
ed  style  of  speech  and  modest  beha¬ 
viour,  which  1  began  to  relax  daily. 
My  stay  at  home  was  nearly  two 
months,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
spent  in  the  company  1  have  just 
mentioned ;  and  before  my  departure, 
the  groom  had  said,  there  was  yet 
hope  I  would  turn  out  a  lad  of  sjmnk; 
and  my  friend,  the  dairy-maid,  af¬ 
firmed  I  would  be  a  dear  delightful 
devil  in  a  few  years.  My  brother 
and  1  again  quarrelled,  a  pitched 
battle  took  place,  and  we  fought,  not 
as  a  trial  of  strength,  but  with  irriw- 
cibility,  unbecoming  in  men,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  brothers ;  both  were 
bleeding  when  my  mother  saw  us, 
and  throwing  herself  between  us,  led 
David  away,  leaving  me  to  shift  for 
myself.  A  court-martial  was  held, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  except 
ourselves,  and  we  most  roundly  con¬ 
tradicted  each  other,  so  that  my 
father,  although  leaning  to  the  side 
of  his  first-born,  did  not  venture  to 
administer  corporal  punishment  to 
me.  A  letter  arrived  from  Mr  Gray, 
announcing  that  1  might  return  with¬ 
out  danger ;  and  my  mother  raised 
her  hands,  devoutly  thanking  Heaven 
for  the  deliverance  from  my  pre¬ 
sence. 

AVhen  I  took  my  departure  for 
Balwhinny,  there  was  no  display  of 
either  filial  or  parental  affection ; 
and  I  felt  more  regret  at  parting  with 
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the  groom  ami  dairy-maid  than  all 
my  relations  put  together.  Mr  Gray 
had  no  small  trouble,  at  my  first  en¬ 
tering  under  his  charge,  to  clear  the 
soil  Tor  the  reception  of  the  seed 
which  he  wished  to  sow ;  he  had, 
however,  succeeded  so  far,  and  had 
se'en  some  springing  up  in  fair  pro¬ 
mise  ;  but  when  1  now  returned,  he 
found  that  his  work  had  almost  to 
be  begun  de  novo,  for  many  of  his 
good  principles  had  been  withered,  or 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  those  that 
remained  were  in  a  languishing  state, 
or  nearly  choked  with  luxuriant 
weeds,  which  shewed  they  had  found 
a  congenial  soil.  The  good  man  saw 
what  had  happened,  reproved  me 
with  the  affection  of  a  fatlier  rather 
than  the  severity  of  a  tutor,  and  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  my  reforma¬ 
tion  with  most  unwearied  assiduity. 
The  wish  which  1  still  felt  to  please 
Kllen  Gray  produced  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects,  and  1  was  again  improving, 
when  she  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  for 
the  sake  of  her  education  ;  Charles 
went  to  College,  and  I  was  left 
without  a  companion. 

M'hatevcr  might  be  the  minister’s 
feelings  towards  me,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  his  office  prevented 
him  from  associating  with  me  except 
at  regular  and  stated  periods  ;  and, 
unless  when  engaged  in  my  lessons, 

I  was  entirely  without  society,  a 
state  most  unsuitable  to  the  vivacity 
of  my  disposition.  In  this  seques¬ 
tered  situation,  1  formed  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Hugh  Todd,  the  sexton 
and  grave-digger.  He  was  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  employ  the  ana¬ 
chronism)  the  prototype  of  the  sex¬ 
ton  in  Ulair’s  Grave :  so  close  was 
the  resemblance,  that,  had  the  pastor 
of  Athelstoneford  really  intended  to 
pourtray  Hugh  Todd’s  character,  it 
could  not  have  been  done  in  terms 
more  strictly  true,  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  language,  for  he  was,  in  fact, 
an  old  hoary  debauchee,  but  with 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  low  hu¬ 
mour,  or  ratlicr  vulgar  drollery, 
which,  however,  too  often  dcgencra- 
buffoonery,  profaneness,  and 
obscenity.  In  my  present  scarcity  of 
associates,  one  with  fewer  attractions 
would  have  been  welcome ;  but  after 
a  short  acquaintance,  I  found  him  an 
acquisition  which  1  would  have  hail- 
t'd  with  delight  in  my  happier  days  ; 
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for,  to  disclose  the  truth  at  once,  I 
felt  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  my 
conduct  by  the  worthy  Mr  Gray  as 
peculiarly  irksome.  1  have  already 
mentioned  that  I  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation ;  and  the 
good  man,  although  he  perceived 
my  errors,  was  not  aware  how  deeply 
they  were  rooted  in  tlie  heart:  I 
had  the  address  to  make  him  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  eradicated,  when,  in 
fact,  1  was  nursing  them  with  secret 
delight.  My  tutor  had  been  at  some 
pains  to  furnish  my  mind  with  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge,  and,  if  possible,  to 
excite  in  me  a  love  for  reading  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  he  supplied  me  with 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  be 
perused  as  a  relaxation  from  study. 
1  had  quick  perceptions,  which,  when 
I  was  inclined  to  exercise  them,  left 
me  many  vacant  hours.  Mr  Gray’s 
higher  studies  prevented  him  from 
making  the  discovery  of  how  my 
leisure  time  was  employed ;  and  he 
often  relied  on  my  own  report  of 
having  been  walking,  of  which  he 
approved,  as  necessary  for  my  health. 
But  I  deceived  him ;  for  much  of 
that  leisure  was  spent  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Hugh  Todd,  who,  to  the 
occupation  of  making  graves,  addetl 
that  of  cutting  monumental  stones 
for  those  previously  made ;  and  when 
not  in  the  village  ale-house,  1  was 
most  generally  to  be  found  at  one 
or  other  of  these  kindred  employ¬ 
ments.  I  have  stood  beside  him 
digging  a  grave,  and  not  only  heard 
him  whistling,  but  venting  vile  and 
indecent  jests,  either  upon  those 
whose  bones  he  threw  up,  or  those 
who  were  to  occupy  the  silent  cham¬ 
ber  which  he  was  preparing.  When 
cutting  grave-stones,  he  would  en¬ 
tertain  me  with  vile,  profane,  and 
obscene  parodies,  on  the  epitaphs  he 
was  inscribing ;  yet,  so  well  did  he 
disguise  all  this,  that  Mr  Gray  was 
ignorant  of  his  real  character,  and 
merely  imagined  him  a  cheerful  old 
man. 

In  the  third  year  of  my  residence 
at  Balwhinny,  I  got  a  companion, 
a  fellow-boarder.  Hector  Jarvis,  a 
West  Indian.  He  was  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  twelve  of  which  had 
been  passed  in  Jamaica,  but  his  fa¬ 
ther  having  purchased  a  small  es¬ 
tate,  about  thirty  miles  from  Bal¬ 
whinny,  sent  the  son  to  Mr  Gray, 
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to  prepare  him  for  the  University,  and  superstitious,  one  day,  when  Mr 
Hector  was  ull,  and  stout  made  ;  in  and  Mrs  Gray  were  from  home,  I  ar- 
ap|>carancc  a  man,  but,  for  lack  of  ranged  with  Hector,  in  her  hearing, 
a  better,  made  me  his  companion,  to  go  a-fishing,  and  we  departed  ac- 
I  soon  discovered,  that,  compared  cordingly.  Matty  was  in  the  garden, 
with  him,  I  sunk  into  insignifi-  and  saw  us  set  out ;  but  turning  a 
cance  My  address,  which  some  corner,  1  entered  the  house  unob- 
thought  approached  to  impudence,  served,  secreting  myself  in  a  closet 
compared  with  Hector's  was  mere  adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  through 
awkward  bashfulness  ;  my  courage  which  1  had  observed  the  bell-wire 
sccmctl  cowardice  ;  my  liveliest  sal-  to  pass  ;  and  from  a  cranny  in  the 
lies  of  wit  and  freedoms  of  speech  door,  I  could  see  all  that  passed  in 
downright  modesty.  The  blood  in  the  kitchen.  As  the  day  was  calm 
his  veins  seemed  still  to  partake  of  and  still,  and  the  garden  quite  near, 
the  fervours  of  a  tropical  sun,  I  rung  the  bell  violently.  Matty  cn- 
which  appeared  also  to  influence  tered,  apparently  in  great  alarm, 
every  feeling  and  passion  of  his  mind.  Running  over  the  house,  and  finding 
In  scholastic  e<lucation,  he  was  near-  no  person  within,  her  agitation  was 
ly  on  a  par  with  myself ;  but  in  the  increased.  While  she  sat  staring  wild- 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  and  ly  around  her,  I  gave  the  wire  a  sud- 
what  he  termed  a  knowledge  of  the  den  jerk,  that  made  her  spring  from 
world,  he  left  me  at  an  iinmeasur-  the  chair  with  aloud  scream.  Before 
able  distance  behind  him,  although  she  had  in  any  degree  recovered,  1 
with  a  most  eager  desire  to  follow,  attempted  to  imitate  the  tolling  of  the 
I  had  hitherto  considered  myself  church-bell  at  a  funeral,  till  her  bor¬ 
as  only  a  boy,  but  he  taught  me,  ror  became  so  excessive,  that  she  ran 
what  I  was  very  willing  to  be-  out  of  the  house  ;  and  I  embraced  the 
lievc,  and  now  imagined  myself  a  opportunity  of  slipping  out  by  a 
man.  I  need  not  be  more  explicit,  back-door,  and  soon  made  my  escape 
Through  me  he  soon  became  inti-  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
mate  with  the  sexton,  and  we  made  sibility  of  detection.  Returning  a- 
such  a  trio,  that  had  Mr  Gray  known  bout  two  hours  after,  accompanied 
our  conduct,  every  one  of  us  would  by  Hector,  we  found  Matty  in  bed, 
have  been  expelled  from  his  pre-  and  attended  by  a  bevy  of  village  ma- 
scnce  for  ever.  I  continued,  how-  trons,  whom  she  would  not  permit 
ever,  to  give  application  to  my  stu-  to  leave  her  till  the  return  of  her 
dies,  and  was  assured  by  my  teacher,  master  and  mistress, 
that,  by  assiduity,  1  might  be  ready  No  effort  of  the  minister  could 
to  enter  the  College  with  Hector,  reason  the  affrighted  girl  out  of  the 
My  wish  had  been  for  a  military  fixed  belief  of  what  shehad  sodistinct- 
life  ;  but  1  was  ignorant  of  my  fa-  ly  heard  ;  and  as  there  was  no  other 
ther's  intentions  respecting  my  fu-  evidenceto  corroborate  her  assertions, 
ture  destination.  However,  I  could  the  good  man  persuaded  himself  that 
not  now  think,  without  repjet,  of  it  must  have’  been  some  illusion  of 
parting  from  Hector,  for  he  had  the  senses;  but  she  positively  refused 
taught  me  much  which  was  agree-  to  sleep  alone,  and  they  were  under 
able  to  the  early  habits  1  had  ac-  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  girl  from 
quired  ;  he  had  found  me  an  apt  the  village  for  ner  nightly  compa- 
scholar,  and  having  alw'ays  a  com-  nion.  This  trick  was  attended  with 
mand  of  money,  by  the  aid  of  Hugh  more  serious  consequences  than  I 
lodd  we  soon  discovered  haunts  of  had  wished  or  anticipated,  for  the 
pleasure,  scarcely  to  be  exjH.‘cted,  poor  girl's  mind  had  received  such  a 
and,  I  still  hope,  rarely  to  be  found  shock,  that  she  became  hysterical,  to 
in  a  country  village.  which  hapless  disease  1  understand 

1  had  indulged  resentful  feelings  she  continued  subject  for  life, 
against  Matty,  ever  since  she  had  Another  of  my  pranks  at  the 
expelled  me  from  the  kitchen  vi  et  manse  produced  a  more  laughable 
armiSf  and  my  invention  had  been  result.  Joseph  Dickson,  a  newly-li- 
racked  for  a  scheme  of  revenge.  At  censed  probationer,  came  to  reside 
last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.  Having  dis-  for  some  time  at  the  manse  of  Bal* 
covered  that  she  was  very  credulous  whinny;  he  was  an  aflTcctcd  puppy» 
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ostentatious  aiul  pcilantical  in  a  su¬ 
perlative  ilegree  ;  lie  had  often  mor- 
titied  me  and  my  companion,  by 
exposing  our  ignorance  of  what  we 
doubtless  ought  to  have  known ;  I 
had  also  reason  to  believe  that  he 
liad  reported  some  of  my  early  con¬ 
duct  to  the  minister  which  1  could 
have  wished  concealed.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared,  that  there  was  little 
placability  in  the  composition  of 
which  my  mind  was  formed ;  I  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  mortify  him  in 
turn,  and,  like  Glcnalvon,  said. 

The  noblest  vengeance  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete. 

^Ir  Gray  always  preached  from 
ineiuory,  and  his  place  was  one  Sun¬ 
day  supplied  by  Joseph  Dickson,  who 
took  the  easier  method  of  reading  his 
discourse,  for  which  the  good  folks 
of  Balwhinny  would  have  despised 
the  best  sermon  that  ever  the  A- 
postle  Paul  preached  or  delivered  ; 
of  course  Joseph  was  spoken  of  with 
general  contempt  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Mr  Gray  was  to  be  absent, 
assisting  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 
and  his  place  supplied  by  Joseph 
Dickson,  whose  motions  I  had  w’atcn- 
rd  during  the  week.  After  break¬ 
fast  on  Sunday  morning,  I  obser¬ 
ved  that  he  glanced  over  the  writ¬ 
ten  copy  of  his  sermon,-^lepositcd  it 
in  the  parish  Bible,  for  the  officer  to 
carry  to  church, — and  then  retired  to 
make  his  toilette.  1  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  removing  the  sermon  for  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  I  trans¬ 
posed  the  pages,  not  only  by  putting 
them  out  of  their  natural  order,  but 
by  placing  them  heads  and  tails  al¬ 
ternately;  and  as  he  had  not  number¬ 
ed  the  pages,  never  was  **  confusion 
worse  confounded I  then  dexter¬ 
ously  stitched  the  whole  up,  leaving 
the  first  sheet  in  statu  quo,  placed 
h  in  the  same  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  made  ray  exit  without  observa¬ 
tion.  The  consequences  to  the  poor 
probationer  may  easily  be  anticipa¬ 
ted.  He  began  his  sermon  in  fine 
style,  and  for  two  pages  made  a  grand 
exhibition  of  his  oratory ;  but  on 
turning  his  eye  to  the  top  of  the 
third  page,  he  found  it  topsy  turvy  ; 
turning  the  paper,  and  attempting  to 
fcad,  it  landed  him  in  the  conclusion, 
instead  of  the  exordium  ;  in  a  word, 
after  turning  for  a  considerable  time. 
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be  was  enabled  to  proceed  for  ano¬ 
ther  couple  of  pages,  when  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  difficulties,  whicli 
he  soon  found  insurmountable,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  hopeless  attempt,  while  many 
of  the  congregation  were  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  their  smiles ;  some  hold¬ 
ing  down  their  heads  in  pity,  and 
others  laughing  outright,  at  his  awk¬ 
ward  appearance.  The  poor  fellow 
looked  like  one  bewitched.  A  little  re- 
fiection  shewed  him  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  to  proceed ;  he  therefore  read 
out  a  psalm  for  singing,  sat  down  to 
recover  his  composure,  and  reading 
some  chapter  of  the  Bible,  dismissed 
the  congregation,  with  a  promise  of 
acquitting  himself  better  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  employed  the  interval  in 
restoring  the  chaotic  mass  to  its  pris¬ 
tine  order,  and  read  it  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  most  unblushing  confi¬ 
dence.  But  the  tale  circulated;  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  and  doggrel  ballad  appeared, 
in  which  poor  Joseph  made  a  most 
ridiculous  figure,  and  his  respectabi¬ 
lity  was  almost  annihilated  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country.  Hector  and 
1  were  botli  accused  of  the  trick;  hut 
as  we  denied,  and  there  was  no  me¬ 
thod  of  establishing  the  charge,  it 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  in¬ 
visible  agent,  which  had  alarmed 
Matty  by  ringing  the  bells. 

I  now  considered  myself  of  that 
age  which  gave  me  a  right  to  inquire 
at  my  father  concerning  my  future 
destination ;  I  therefore  wrote  a  re¬ 
spectful  letter  to  this  effect,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply,  ordering  me  to  chuse 
between  law  and  physic.  I  re¬ 
quested  an  Ensign’s  commission  in 
the  army  ;  hut  was  told,  if  I  wished 
to  wear  a  sword,  I  must  begin  my 
course  of  heroism  by  carrying  a  mus¬ 
ket.  It  will  perhaps  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  I  should  have  preferred 
the  mystification  of  physic  to  the 
quibbling  chicanery  of  law ;  hut  of 
two  evils  I  chose  what  appeared  the 
least,  and  was  put  apprentice  to 
Adam  Buzzard,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
accoucheur,  and  citizen  of  Aberdeen ; 
by  public  courtesy,  generally  termed 
Dr  Buzzard,  although  he  had  never 
graduated. 

I  was  for  some  time  kept  thump¬ 
ing  at  the  mortar  from  mornirtg  to 
night,  from  which  1  ascended  to  the 
lighter  task  of  compounding,  or  ra« 
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tlicr  coufuiuiilinj];  medicines,  by  co¬ 
louring,  disguising,  and  ineiamor- 
phosing,  in  a  thousand  ways,  not 
taught,  nor  mentioned  in  the  London 
Dispensary.  My  master  w’as  the  re¬ 
verse  of  Dr  Sangrado ;  for,  instead  of 
being  wedded  to  a  system,  his  chief 
delight  was  in  making  experiments, 
for  which  he  quoted  the  authority  of 
the  Aiwstle,  “  Try  all  things,  and 
hold  to  that  which  is  best.”  His 
success  in  this  method  of  practice 
was  sometimes  such  as  to  suprise 
himself,  and  astonish  the  public.  A 
patient  who  had  been  pronounced 
incurable  by  the  Faculty  in  general, 
was  to  him  a  valuable  acquisition ; 
and  he  would  conduct  the  case  upon 
the  principle  of  “  no  cure  no  pai/.** 
This  he  did  for  the  sake  of  a  fair 
field  for  making  experiments.  The 
more  desj>erate  the  case,  it  was  the 
more  to  his  liking.  Whether  it  was 
surgical  or  jdiysical,  he  wtiU  boldly 
to  w'ork,  and  w'as  occasionally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  arresting  the  march  of  the 
universal  conqueror,  although  itmust 
be  acknowledged  he  has  often  acce¬ 
lerated  his  progress.  But  then  he 
had  still  the  consolation,  that  he  had 
shortened  the  anguish  of  his  patient, 
by  giving  the  coup  de  /rrace  to  the 
miserable  sufferer.  M’^hen  he  effect¬ 
ed  a  cure,  his  fame  was  blazed 
abroad  through  town  and  country  ; 
when  he  failed,  he  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  that  the  case  was 
hopeless.  Under  such  a  teacher,  fet¬ 
tered  by  no  rules,  but  such  as  could 
be  forsaken  on  an  emergency,  I  be¬ 
came  a  daring  adventurer  in  the 
field  of  physic ;  and  in  vending  medi- 
cities  over  the  counter,  gave  advice 
stipulating  that  1  should  be 
informed  of  the  result.  In  the  course 
of  these  experiments  1  made  some 
not  unitn|)ortant  discoveries,  which 
1  prudently  reserved  for  my  own 
use. 

I  had  occasionally  seen  Ellen 
Gray,  and  still  with  renewed  plea¬ 
sure;  for  tile  playfbl  artless  girl,  with 
whom  I  had  rambleil  in  the  wilds 
about  Balwhinny,  was  now  a  woman, 
graceful  in  stature,  with  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  female  beauty. 
In  the  third  year  of  my  apprentice¬ 
ship,  I  was  permitted  occasionally  to 
visit  Dr  Buzzard’s  patients  ;  and  as 
he  the  medical  attendant  in  the 
family  where  Ellen  was  boarded. 


this  circumstance  afforded  me  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  calling,  which 
1  generally  contrived  to  do,  when 
there  was  a  probability  of  seeing  her, 
who  was  every  day  gaining  on  my  es¬ 
teem.  M y  time  of  service  expired,  and 
I  entered  at  College,  where  Hector 
Jarvis  was  before  me,  endeavouring 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  healing 
art.  Our  intimacy  was  renewed,  and 
we  became  almost  constant  associ¬ 
ates,  in  every  relaxation  from  our 
studies.  His  laxity  of  principle 
soon  called  into  action  propensities 
which  had  for  some  time  been  dor¬ 
mant  in  my  heart ;  for  although  1 
had  now  begun  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  reflecting  on  the  part  1  was  to 
perform  on  the  stage  of  life,  yet  1 
still  found,  that. 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclinM ; 

and  with  such  a  coadjutor  as  Hec¬ 
tor,  I  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
stop  halfway  in  the  pursuit  of  plea¬ 
sure.  The  only  check  on  iny  indul¬ 
gences  was  the  state  of  my  finan¬ 
ces  ;  but  Hector  had  full  pockets, 
and  a  liberal  hand  ;  and  1,  although 
proud,  allowed  myself  to  come  un¬ 
der  pecuniary  obligations  to  him. 
There  was  indeed  a  secret  monitor, 
which  would  sometimes  whisper 
hints  about  the  virgin  purity  and 
loveliness  of  Ellen  Gray,  whose  good 
opinion  1  was  still  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quire  ;  but  1  consoled  myself  that 
sne  would  never  hear  of  my  gross 
indulgences,  as  I  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  concealment,  in  which  Hec¬ 
tor  was  a  still  greater  adept.  Having 
seen  Ellen  occasionally  at  Balwhinny, 
he  still  kept  up  acquaintance  with 
her  ;  but  observed  to  me,  that  he  did 
so  only  from  respect  to  her  father, 
for  she  was  too  much  of  a  prude  to 
claim  his  attention. 

1  had  been  a  year  at  College,  when 
Ellen,  in  consequence  of  violent  ex¬ 
ercise,  was  seized  with  erysipelas  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  was  in  a  high 
fever.  Dr  Buzzard  was  called,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  be¬ 
gan  to  make  some  experiments,  in 
his  treatment  of  her  disorder ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  instead  of  the 
inflammation  abating,  she  became 
dangerously  ill.  Her  brother  in¬ 
formed  me  of  her  situation  ;  1  fle^ 
to  visit  her,  and  was  shocked  with 
her  swelled  face  and  distorted  fea- 
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tures ;  upon  inquiry  respecting  her 
iiicilical  treatment,  1  found  that  Buz¬ 
zard  was  not  only  keeping  her  in  a 
state  of  unnecessary  suffering,  but 
])laciiig  her  future  liealth,  perhaps 
licr  life,  in  imminent  danger.  Pre¬ 
vailing  upon  her  to  put  herself  under 
iny  care,  she  soon  became  convales¬ 
cent,  and  her  health  was  rapidly  re¬ 
stored.  Buzzard,  on  his  first  visit,' 
saw  that  his  prescriptions  were  not 
followed,  found  who  was  her  attend¬ 
ant,  and  became  my  irreconcilable 
enemy  ;  but  1  had  acquired  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  Ellen  Gray, 
which,  in  my  mind,  was  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  hatred  of  all 
who  had  ever  written  a  prescription, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  Dr 
Buzzard  inclusive. 

This  circumstance  had  produced  a 
greater  intimacy  with  Ellen,  and  had, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  banish¬ 
ed  the  reserve  she  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  in  my  company.  Were  1  in¬ 
clined  to  philosophize,  I  could  ex¬ 
patiate  at  great  length  on  my  feel¬ 
ings  when  in  the  presence  of  this 
amiable  creature,  compared'  with 
those  in  which  1  had  often  indulged  ; 
both  were  ardent ;  but  the  one  was 
a  celestial  fire,  which  elevated  the 
mind,  and  purified  the  heart,  while 
the  other  was  a  gross  and  impure 
earthly  flame,  which  seared  and 

Harden’d  all  within, 

And  petrified  the  feeling. 

But,  alas!  these  nobler  sentiments 
were  evanescent,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  esprit  du  corps  to  which  I 
belonged ;  for  we  sometimes  descend¬ 
ed  to  puerilities,  worthy  only  of 
school-boys,  and  at  others  plunged 
into  excesses  disgraceful  to  human 
nature. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  session, 
we  met,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a 
score,  to  sup  in  a  tavern,  and  cele- 
^)ratc  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  we  began  to 
talk  of  those  w’hora  we  should  leave 
with  regret ;  but  more  particularly 
of  those  who  had  incurred  our  dis¬ 
pleasure,  among  whom  almost  every 
clergyman  in  town  was  obnoxious  to 
one  or  other  of  the  company.  This 
will  not  surprise  those  who  have  re¬ 
flected  on  the  laxity  of  morals  which 
tnflucnced  our  general  conduct.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  signalize  our 


departure  by  some  exploit  wortliy 
of  the  corps ;  but  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  found  impracticable 
that  evening ;  and  we  arranged  a 
plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect  next 
night,  which  was  to  be  the  last  of 
our  stay  in  town.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  we  provided  what  w'as 
deemed  necessary  for  our  plan.  At 
that  period,  the  town  was  but  scan¬ 
tily  supplied  with  watchmen,  and 
most  of  those  employed  were  person¬ 
ally  known  to  one  or  other  of  us, 
having  had  an  occasional  douceur 
from  us,  when  we  wished  them  to  be 
deaf,  or  blind ;  we  had  therefore 
little  apprehension  of  trouble  from 
them.  There  were  a  few  on  whom 
we  could  place  less  reliance  ;  but  for 
those  we  also  provided  a  quietus,  by 
proem ing  some  fine  and  uncommon¬ 
ly  strong  brandy,  which  we  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  soporific  so  powerful, 
that  a  wine-glass-full  of  the  mixture 
would  have  laid  a  roan  asleep  on 
his  trial  for  high  treason.  This  po¬ 
tent  liquor  'was  distributed  among 
those  who  resided  in  quarters  where 
we  could  not  confide  in  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  night.  We  soon  af¬ 
ter  met  at  an  appointed  rendezvous, 
■under  cover  of  a  cloudy,  midnight 
sky.  As  we  approached  a  public 
room  in  Castle-Street,  the  joyous 
notes  of  a  number  of  fiddles,  and  the 
tread  of  light-heeled  dancers,  re¬ 
minded  us  that  there  was  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  fa¬ 
shion  ;  and  on  coining  opposite  the 
hall,  we  found  all  the  sedan  chairs 
in  town  assembled  on  the  pavement ; 
but  the  night  being  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable,  the  chairmen  had  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  a  tippling  house  down  a  lane. 
Our  first  exploit,  therefore,  was  to 
carry  away  all  the  poles,  which  we 
effected  in  a  twinkling,  and  they 
were  deposited  in  a  garden  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  We  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  all  the  open  stable-yards, 
and  took  off  the  fore- wheels  of 
every  carriage  to  which  we  could  get 
access,  trundling  them  away,  and 
Still  leaving  a  pair  not  fellows.  Our 
next  object  was  the  removal  and 
transposition  of  sign-boards,  by  which 
many  ludicrous  changes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  1  have  already  mentioned 
our  dislike  to  the  clergy  ;  to  evince 
this,  we  transferred  a  rosy-faced 
Bacchus,  bestriding  his  cask,  with  k 
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parlaiitl  of  ivy  leaves,  from  the  door 
of  a  tavern-keeper,  to  that  of  a  jolly, 
red-nosed  parson,  whose  devotion  to 
the  bottle  was  generally  known; 
another,  whose  pulpit  resounded  with 
the  fulininations  of  the  law,  rather 
than  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
had  his  mansion  decorated  with  the 
sign,  **  Artificial  fire-works  manu¬ 
factured  here  a  third,  who  prefer¬ 
red  copying  to  composing  sermons, 
■was  designated  “Dealer  in  old  books/* 
Over  the  door  of  the  Methodist 
ChajKd,  “  White- washing  on  reason¬ 
able  terms/*  Finding  the  watchmen, 
who  had  been  regaled  with  a  dram, 
all  fast  asleep,  we  carried  away  their 
lanterns,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
bung  them  round  the  cross  in  Castle- 
Street,  except  one,  which  we  hung 
over  the  door  of  a  Professor,  general¬ 
ly  dubbed  by  the  wags  in  his  class 
“  the  dark-Ianthern/*  A  brazier*s 
sign-board  was  placed  over  the  door 
of  a  lawyer,  who  was  famous  for  the 
liberties  he  took  in  speaking  and 
writing  professionally.  Over  the  gate 
of  a  celebrated  physician  was  placed, 
“  Undertaker  for  funerals  of  every 
description  ;*’  and  on  my  late'  mas¬ 
ter’s  door  was  placed  a  painting  (pre- 
|>ared  for  the  occasion)  of  l.)r  Buz¬ 
zard,  pursued  by  a  troop  of  skeletons, 
and  underneath, 

These  are  ghosts  that  were  slain.” 

A  magistrate,  famous  for  political 
tergiversation, was  designated  “  Deal¬ 
er  in  old  clothes  ;**  and  the  door  of  a 
haberdasher’s  shop,  “  Shaving  soft 
and  easy.**  A  Turk,  smoking  a  to¬ 
bacco  pipe,  stood  centinel  over  the 
door  of  a  fashionable  milliner ;  and 
an  enormous  pair  of  horns  were 
placed  over  the  door  of  a  gentleman 
of  whom  common  report  said  they 
were  an  appropriate  emblem.  On  the 
city  prison  was  fixed  a  board,  with 
“  No  admittance  here  ;**  and  on  the 
door  of  three  spinsters  of  quality, 
“  Ixxlgings  to  let — entry  immediate¬ 
ly  ;*’  and  helow,  in  capitals  cut  from 
a  recruiting-sergeant’s  bill,  “  Grand 
op)K)rtunities  and  good  encourage¬ 
ment,  for  genteel  young  men.**  Such 
are  specimens  of  the  childish  tricks, 
or  profane  wit,  in  which  we  amusetl 
ourselves  ;  and  we  next  morning 
enjoyed  the  mingled  wonder  and 
laughter  of  the  good  citizens.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  doubtless  made  to  the 


civic  rulers,  but  we  left  the  town 
immediately  after  breakfast. 

On  my  way  home,  1  called  at  the 
manse  of  Balwhinny,  and  was  most 
kindly  received  ;  for,  exclusive  of  Mr 
Gray’s  benevolent  disposition,  Ellen, 

1  found,  had  mentioned  what  1  had 
done  for  her  in  such  terms,  that  I 
w’as  hailed  as  the  preserver  of  her  life, 
and  most  warmly  pressed  to  pass  the 
summer  at  the  manse,  where  Charles 
and  his  sister  were  expected  in  a  week 
or  two.  This  was  an  inducement 
more  potent  than  the  good  folks  were 
awrare  of,  and  1  promised  to  return 
for  a  short  time,  after  seeing  my  pa¬ 
rents,  to  whom  I  was  impelled  more 
by  a  sense  of  duty  than  inclination. 
The  welcome  I  received  to  my  pa¬ 
ternal  home  w'as  neither  so  frank 
nor  so  cordial  as  that  which  1  had 
met  at  the  manse  ;  and  1  found  that 
Buzzard  had  been  making  reports  to 
my  disadvantage,  in  which  he  had 
so  artfully  blended  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  that  it  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  to  have  separated  them, 
had  I  thought  it  worth  ray  trouble ; 
but  observing  that  they  had  obtained 
full  credence  with  my  parents,  I  felt 
too  indignant,  and  resolved  to  leave 
a  spot  which  was  no  home  to  me. 
AV^ith  the  form  of  Ellen  Gray  float¬ 
ing  in  my  delighted  imagination,  it 
was  impossible  that  1  could  find 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  my  old 
associates  down  stairs ;  and  1  am 
afraid  the  dairy-maid  did  not  find 
me  the  “  dear  delightful  devil”  she 
had  predicted :  I  did  feel  some  in¬ 
clination  to  renew  my  wonted  fami¬ 
liarity,  for  which  she  endeavoured 
to  give  me  every  encouragement ; 
but  Ellen  Gray’s  image  still  appear¬ 
ed  to  my  fancy,  and  I  loathed  my¬ 
self  for  the  levity  of  my  own  heart. 

On  my  return  to  Balwhinny,  I 
found  the  brother  and  sister  both 
there ;  and  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  my  reception 
W’as  kindest  from  the  parents  or  their 
children.  Time  glided  away  with 
imperceptible  flight, — hours  seemed 
minutes, — weeks  w’ere  only  days,— : 
and  1  was  astonished  when  I  saw  the 
fields  glowing  in  the  golden  hue  of 
harvest,  while  I  imagined  that  sum¬ 
mer  had  just  begun  to  put  forth  her 
sweets.  At  no  period  of  my  life  had 
three  months  passed  so  pleasantly, 
and  so  innocently ;  and,  were  it  now 
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ill  luy  power,  1  would  willingly  bar¬ 
ter  all  the  time  that  I  have  trod  this 
earth  in  exchange  for  them,  and 


reckon  myself  a  gainer  to  an  infinite 


Nancy  Shepherd  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  in  town.  Hector  and  I 
often  visited  at  her  father’s,  and  I 


amount.  If  I  ever  felt  unsophistica-  had  reason  for  believing  that  Nancy 
ted  happiness,  or  ever  indulged  pu-  had  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
rity  of  mind,  it  was  in  that  short  of  my  friend.  A  ball  was  given  by 
period ;  gazing  by  day,  and  dream-  the  young  sparks  in  town,  at  which 
ing  hy  night,  of  the  lovely  features  Hector  and  1  attended  ;  Nancy  Shen- 
aiul  spotless  mind  of  Pollen  :  and  yet  herd  was  Hector’s  companion  for  tlie 

I  lived  to - but  let  me  not  anti-  evening ;  be  displayed  much  fond- 

cipate.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say,  ness  for  her,  and  she  was,  seemingly,' 
that  my  winged  moments  of  bliss,  pleased  with  his  attentions.  Both 


and  lingering  hours  of  bitter  anguish, 
both  proceed  from  the  recollection  of 
that  delightful  period. 

I  returned  to  College,  and  joined 
my  bosom  friend.  Hector  Jarvis,  who, 
next  to  Ellen  Cray,  held  a  place  in 
my  heart.  It  may  seem  a  paradox 
how  two  beings  so  very  dissimilar 
could  both  share  in  my  esteem,  or 
rather,  how  I  should  be  such  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  at  Balwhinny  and  in 
Aberdeen  ;  but  I  relate  facts,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  explain,  or  account 
for  the  anomalies  in  the  mind  of  man. 
At  the  manse,  I  considered  Ellen  as 


danced  with  peculiar  grace,  which, 
combined  with  their  mutual  feelings, 
induced  the  young  lady  to  continue 
that  exercise  till  she  overheated  her¬ 
self,  caught  cold  in  going  home, 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after,  and  Hec¬ 
tor  and  I  saw  her  once  lovely  form 
covered  with  its  kindred  dust.  Soon 
after,  I  called  on  my  friend,  his  door 
was  fastened,  but  on  announcing  my 
name,  I  was  admitted.  Although 
not  unaccustomed  to  sights  nearly 
similar,  I  started,  on  seeing  a  human 
head  on  the  table  before  him.  “  Come 
away,  ’’cried  he;  “  what  alarms  you.^ 


witnessing  my  every  action,  hearing  — look  at  that  face,  and  try  to  recog- 
cvery  word  that  I  uttered ;  yea,  I  nise  it,”  at  the  same  time  lifting  a 
imagined  her  endowed  with  the  lock  of  the  long  auburn  hair,  which 
power  of  reading  the  purposes  of  my  hung  on  the  lifeless  skull,  and  twin- 
lieart,  and  shuddered  when  a  thought  ing  it  carelessly  round  his  fingers.  A 
passed  over  my  mind  which  might  sudden  thought  struck  me,  but  my 
not  have  been  freely  expressed  before  heart  rejected  it  as  impossible,  and  I 
her ;  and  had  I  continued  there,  stooil  in  silence.  Come,  sit  down,” 
such,  I  flatter  myself,  might  have  said  he,  and  take  your  last  look  of 
been  myconduct  and  feelings  through  what  was  once  Nancy  Shepherd, 
life.  At  College,  the  change  was  too  See  how  livid  those  lips  which  1  have 
rejnarkable  to  escape  the  observation  fondly  pressed  and  he  touched 
of  Hector;  and,  by  the  force  of  wit  them  with  the  dissecting-knife  in  his 
and  good-humoured  raillery,  he  cf-  hand  ;  how  sweetly  did  they  smile 
lected  that  which  no  arguments  on  me,  as  I  squeezed  her  hand  in 
would  have  accomplished,  and  my  the  dance  ! — she  w'as  a  lovely  girl- 
nascent  principles  became  every  day  but  that  is  past !”  My  heart  was  al- 
weaker.  It  is  true,  I  could  not  all  most  sick,  and  at  last  I  said,  “  But 
at  once  forget  Ellen,  and  the  recol-  how  is  that  here  ?  where  is  her 
lection  at  first  shot  pangs  through  body  ?”  “  Divided  among  the  stu- 

my  heart;  but  I  became  so  habituated  dents  ;  Jack  Sangster  had  a  leg,  and 


to  these  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
till  by  and  by  they  fell  like  blunted 
arrows,  making  at  most  a  very  faint 
impression.  The  old  man  awoke* 
"ithin  me,  and  I  became  the  nightly 


Bill  Rob  an  arm  ;  the  carcase  was  di¬ 
vided  by  lot,  and  my  good  luck  gave 
me  the  head.”  There  was  some¬ 
thing  so  shocking  and  appalling  in 
this — such  an  absence  of  feeling  in 


companion  of  Hector,  and  the  ready  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  spoke, 
participator  of  his  licentious  plea-  that  I  not  only  despised,  but  I  be- 
sures.  About  this  time  an  incident  lieved  my  heart  loathed  and  abhorred 
occurred,  which  I  cannot  forbear  re-  him  ;  yet  such  were  his  powers  of 
ating,  as  an  instance  of  how  the  heart  persuasion,  or,  at  least,  such  was  the 
Olay  become  indurated  by  what  first  influence  he  had  acquired  over  my 
awjt  >  iiic  keenest  feelings  :  mind,  that,  before  wc  parted,  he  made 
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me  balf  asham^  of  my  morbid  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  I  became  reconciled  to 
the  study  of  anatomy,  on  the  head  of 
a  woman  whom  a  few  weeks  before 
1  bad  seen  in  the  bloom  of  youthful 
health  and  beauty.  Although  my 
face  glows,  and  my  heart  sickens,  at 
the  recollection,  the  fidelity  with 
which  1  write  compels  me  to  state, 
that  Hector,  by  a  chemical  opera¬ 
tion,  cleansed  the  skull,  and  one 
night  before  the  rising  of  the  session, 
with  a  party  of  licentious  companions, 
of  which  1  was  one — as  has  since 
been  done  by  a  late  celebrated  poet — 
decanted  a  bottle  of  wine  into  this 
horrid  receptacle,  lifted  it  to  his  lips, 
toasting  the  health  of  a  favourite  fair, 
and,  passing  the  cup,  it  went  round, 
till  he  was  pledged  by  every  one  in 
the  company. 

'i'he  associate  of  one  who  could 
induce  me  to  such  voluntary  degra¬ 
dation  of  all  that  exalts  man  above 
the  brute  creation,  it  will  be  sup- 
IK)seil  that  1  soon  forgot  Ellen  Gray. 
Ah  no!  I  did  not — could  not  forget 
her ;  but  1  too  often  thought  of  her 
in  a  way  for  wdiich  my  own  heart, 
depraved  as  it  was,  bitterly  reproach¬ 
ed  me.  Never  was  there  one  retain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  his  reason  more  at 
war  with  himself  than  1  was  at  this 
periotl ;  my  life  w’as  one  continued 
series  of  alternate  wild  dissipation 
and  repentance,  producing  tears  and 
sleepless  nights.  At  one  time  1 
would  think  of  Ellen  merely  as  a 
woman,  an  object  of  sensual  plea¬ 
sure  ;  then  she  would  appear  to  my 
imagination  as  a  being  so  pure  and 
sublime,  that  1  loathed  myself  for 
having  associateil  her  with  one  im¬ 
pure  tliought.  Ah  !  little  did  I  an¬ 
ticipate  how  much  greater  cause  I 
should  in  a  few  months  have  to  de¬ 
plore  my  existence. 

One  day  a  servant  of  my  father's 
arrived  at  my  lodgings  with  a  letter, 
merely  requesting  me  to  accompany 
the  bi'urer  home,  who  had  brought 
a  horse  for  my  accommodation  :  upon 
being  informed  that  all  were  well,  1 
was  much  surprised,  but  obeyed.  On 


my  arrival,  I  found  a  stranger,  whom 
my  father  introduced  to  me  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Sydney,  of  the  Calypso  East  In- 
diaman,  and  immediately,  in  rather 
a  blunt  style,  reminded  me  of  being 
a  younger  brother  ;  but  added,  that 
the  Captain  had  agreed  to  carry  me 
out  to  India,  where  he  had  influence 
to  get  me  introiluced  to  the  Governor 
of  Calcutta,  whose  patronage  would 
soon  enable  me  to  acquire  a  hand¬ 
some  fortune.  He  was  to  depart  for 
London  in  a  few  days,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
him.  Although  I  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  peremptory  style  in  which 
this  mandate  w’as  delivered,  allowing 
me  no  vote  in  the  matter,  yet,  leav¬ 
ing  Ellen  Gray  was  the  principal, 
indeed  the  only  objection  1  felt  to 
the  proposal.  As  I  passed  out  of  the 
parlour  door,  my  sister,  whom  I  had 
hitherto  neglected,  pushed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  into  my  hand,  and  in¬ 
stantly  left  me: 

Dear  Brother, 

Do  not  consent  to  go  to  India, — it 
is  a  trap  laid  to  deceive  you ;  I  have 
not  time  to  say  more,  but  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  particulars  to-morrow. 

Your  affectionate  Sister. 

These  three  lines  were  sufficient  to 
keep  me  awake  for  the  night ;  and 
before  I  had  an  opimrtunity  of  seeing 
my  sister  in  the  morning,  my  father 
presented  an  agreement  for  my  sig¬ 
nature,  in  which  1  bound  myself  to 
serve  as  surgeon  on  board  the  Ca- 
lypso,  to  India. 

A  long  and  warm  dispute  ensued, 
in  which  both  parties  forgot  their  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  My  father’s 
angry  threats  were  received  with 
haughty  defiance,  and  an  indignant 
refusal  to  sign  the  agreement,  which 
1  tore  in  pieces  before  him.  His  rage 
now  rose  to  frenzy,  and  he  literally 
kicked  me  out  of  doors,  which  I  have 
never  since  entered.  But  I  must 
pause,  before  entering  on  still  more 
important  events. 
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Mr  Editor, 

1  HAVE  frequently  thought  that 
the  distinguishing  features  of  modern 
English  literature  present  many  in- 
durcinents  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  its  connection 
with  our  political  situation.  The 
mighty  revolution  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  distracted  France,  and  spread  its 
agitating  influence  over  our  own  land, 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  subsided ; 
and  we  begin  to  speculate  coolly  on 
the  astonishing  events  which  marked 
its  progress,  and  upon  the  results 
which  these  events  have  produced, 
and  are  still  producing,  on  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  of  nations  W'ithin  the 
sphere  of  their  influence. 

It  has  been  customary  to  assign 
to  the  literati  of  France  the  chief 
agency  in  the  production  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  been  talked  of  as  an  associated 
band,  small,  indeed,  in  nuinber,,but 
whose  extraordinary  genius,  under  a 
fatalniisdirection,  hurried  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  destruction,  and  the  people 
into  anarchy  and  ruin.  Their  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  they  vainly  termed  it, 
was  certainly  sufficiently  daring  and 
extravagant ;  and  the  powerful  elo¬ 
quence  by  which  it  was  enforced 
concealed  its  fallacy,  and  opened  a 
wide  field  for  the  dissemination  of  its 
tenets.  These,  indeed,  W'cre  few,  and 
to  the  weakness  of  humanity  exceed¬ 
ingly  captivating  ;  for  they  almost  al¬ 
together  merged  in  the  impious  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  man  is  of  himself  sufficient 
to  discover  what  is  right  and  advan¬ 
tageous  for  him  in  this  world,  and 
that,  if  there  be  a  future  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  there  also  he  would  be  able 
to  act  for  himself.  This  shallow 
doctrine— the  offspring  of  minds  alike 
wicked  and  vain — the  speculative 
plaything  of  men  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  dazzle,  and  therefore  of- 
t^en  ready  to  seize  on  impossibilities 
for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  ener¬ 
gies  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  a  people  naturally  fri- 
'olous  and  vain-glorious,  and  redu- 
cw,  by  the  long-continued  vices  of 
t  leir  governors,  and  by  other  causes, 
0  that  state  of  depravity  in  which 
morality  had  become  antiquated  and 
unfashionable,  and  virtue  unworthy 
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of  regard.  In  vulgar  soils,  this  con¬ 
taminated  seed  produced  fruits  still 
more  rank  and  disgusting,  and  these 
fruits  ripened  into  revolution. 

So  often,  and  by  so  many  able 
writers,  has  this  view  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  been  ex¬ 
hibited,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  argument;  and  he  who 
doubts  its  accuracy,  may  perhaps  be 
stigmatised  as  a  man  exceedingly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  history  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet, 
with  all  deference  to  higher  names, 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  quite  fallacious.  It  is  true, 
the  literature  of  France  co-operated 
with  other  causes  in  accelerating  the 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  neither  the 
first  nor  most  powerful  cause  of  that 
event.  A  long  course  of  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  of  positive  oppression,  of  dis¬ 
gusting  favouritism,  of  marked  and 
open  injustice,  aggravated  by  the 
w’eakness  and  vices  of  the  governors, 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  governed,  led  the  people 
to  desire  a  change.  They  never 
thought  what  that  change  should  be ; 
— to  them,  indeed,  any  change  could 
scarcely  be  a  change  for  the  w'orse. 
The  time  had  passed  away  when  the 
vices  of  their  princes  were  concealed, 
or  but  partially  seen,  in  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  royalty,  the  splendour  of 
individual  talents,  and  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  Their 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  warriors,  or 
men  of  talents, — their  noblesse  had 
become  the  pimps  of  royalty,  or 
the  petty  tyrants  of  hamlets.  On 
every  side,  corruption  forced  itself 
on  their  attention,  insulted  their 
feelings,  and  wasted  even  the  means 
of  their  existence.  There  is  a  jioint 
in  political  suffering  beyond  which 
a  nation  cannot  be  carried,  and  that 
point  is,  when  the  many  are  made 
the  slaves  of  the  few,  and  the  few 
cease  to  have  talents  to  conceal  or 
virtue  to  mitigate  their  tyranny. 
At  this  point,  suffering  becomes 
general,  and  the  feelings  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  desire  of  relief,  become  so 
powerful,  as  to  form  a  part  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  the  education  and  mind' 
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of  the  people.  1 1  is  now  that  many  The  position  I  would  fain  esub- 
men  will  even  hazard  their  all  for  a  lish  on  the  foregoing  observations  is, 
change ;  and  when  every  man  is  in  that  literature,  or  its  particular 
his  heart  an  enemy  to  his  govern-  character  at  any  given  period,  is 
ment,  it  requires  but  the  daring  of  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of 
an  enthusiast,  or  the  blunders  of  a  political  movements  or  changes  in 
ruler,  or  tlie  intrigue  of  a  talented  the  social  condition  of  a  nation  ;  and 
statesman,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  re-  the  French  Revolution  appears  to 
volution.  Tbegovemment  of  France,  afford  the  best  data  for  illustrating 
too,  was  often  changed,  and  its  ooun-  the  position,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
sels,  therefore,  were  varying  and  per-  be  the  source  to  which  the  leading 
plexed.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two  characteristics  of  modem  literature 
exceptions,  the  ministers  were  quite  ought  to  be  traced.  1  have  not  con- 
remarkable  for  incapacity  and  servi-  sidered  it  necessary  to  be  either  very 
lity,  and,  withal,  so  unable  to  discern  explicit  or  copious  in  the  preceding 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  their  statements,  because  1  felt,  that,  with 
stupid  and  vascillating  measures  pre-  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  won- 
cipitated  the  downfal  of  the  mo-  derful  event,  every  reader  must  be 
narcliy  they  attempted  to  uphold,  pretty  well  acquainted.  But  I  hope 
and  1^  the  people  to  demand  and  enough  has  b^n  said  to  entitle  the 
enforce  changes  of  which  they  had  position  already  mentioned  to  some 
never  previously  dreamed,  and  w  hich  regard  ;  and  1  trust  tlie  remarks  now 
were  not  even  beneficial  to  them-  to  be  submitted,  on  some  of  the  cba- 
selves.  In  one  word,  the  march  of  racteristics  of  English  literature,  du- 
human  suffering,  aggravated  by  the  ring  the  last  thirty  years,  will  go  far 
weakness  and  wick^ness  of  human  to  confirm  its  accuracy, 
tyranny,  led  to  the  French  Revolu-  The  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
tion.  lution  exhibited  no  other  spectacle 

The  philosophers  of  France  saw  than  that  of  a  people  struggling  to 
and  participated  in  the  general  suf-  regain  some  portion  of  liberty.  The 
fering,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feel-  first  representatives  of  the  French 
ings  in  their  writings.  In  this  way,  people,  though  animated  and  zealous 
perhaps,  they  hastened  the  catas-  in  tne  discharge  of  their  duties,  were 
trophe.  But  they  merely  joined  the  neither  violent  in  their  demeanour 
stream,  though  their  efforts  might  nor  unreasonable  in  their  demands ; 
increase  its  force.  They  echoed  the  and  even  when  these  demands  were 
voice  of  their  countrymen, — they  reluctantly  complied  with,  or  evaded 
created  not  that  voice.  The  political  altogether,  there  was  no  undue  ebul- 
sufferings  of  the  people  had,  in  truth,  lition  of  popular  resentment.  In 
reached  a  crisis  which  roused  them  fact,  the  nation  seemed  only  to  de- 
to  action,  and  would  have  roused  sire  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  na- 
Uiem  to  action  although  the  literati  ture  of  which  was  as  oppressive  and 
of  France  had  never  lifted  a  pen  in  disgusting  as  their  existence  was 
their  favour.  Nay,  although  the  palpable.  At  first,  accordingly,  the 
spoils  of  expiring  royalty  had  enlist-  public  voice  of  England  was  almost 
eil  the  talent  of  the  philosophers  on  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Revolu- 
its  side,  the  storm  might  have  been  tion.  It  was  hailed  as  a  mighty  po- 
delayed, — it  could  not  have  been  pre-  litical  deliverance, — as  the  happy  ter- 
vented.  That  storm  was  the  nurs-  mination  of  centuries  of  political 
ling  of  many  years*  oppression,  and  slavery.  France  was  believ^  to  be 
roust  have  broken  forth.  The  daa-  the  birth-place  of  rational  liberty, 
sling  scepticism  of  the  accomplished  and  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  v- 
Voltaire,  the  powerful  declamations  rived,  when  a  Constitution,  combin- 
of  the  fickle  and  eloquent  Rousseau,  ing  the  excellencies,  and  avoiding  the 
the  bioad  libertinism  of  Diderot,  and  defects  of  our  own,  was  to  be  given 
the  pliilosopbical  and  political  reve-  to  her  citizens.  For  the  first  time, 
ries  of  D’Alembert,  Ilelvetius,  Ray-  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  as 
nal,  and  all  the  other  members  of  opposed  to  those  of  the  Crown,  were 
the  phalanx  denominated  the  Philo-  boldly  e]i^ibited,  and  almost  for  the 
sophert  of  France,  would  have  failed  first  time  did  the  demand,  or  the  ex* 
in  any  attempt  to  avert.iu  rage.  ercise  of  these  rights,  give  rise  to 
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deep  and  powerful  thinking,  to  vivid 
declamation,  and  sometimes  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  impracticable 

schemes.  , 

'Tis  true,  the  prospects  of  thefnends 
of  freedom  were  quickly  blasted; 
and  by  a  rapid  series  of  events, 
(to  which  it  is  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  allude,)  the  people  of 
France  changed  an  oppressive  mo¬ 
narchy  for  a  tyrannical  republic,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  sway  of 
an  individual,  the  most  extraordinary 
perhaps  that  ever  shone  in  the  pages 
of  history.  Their  political  changes, 
however  great,  were  followed  by 
changes  in  the  literature  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  surrounding 
nations  equally  striking.  In  France, 
the  tremendous  events  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  produced  appeals,  which,  for 
eloquence  and  force,  were  never  sur¬ 
passed.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
{>ected,  too,  reason  and  moderation 
were  often  sacrificed  to  declamation 
and  daring,  and  doctrines  wild  and 
impious  were  not  merely  broached, 
but  avowed  and  acted  on  with  some¬ 
thing  like  reckless  ferocity.  In  fact, 
the  turbulent  materials  which  pro¬ 
duced  confusion,  and  havoc,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  among  the  people,  seem  to  have 
led  to  the  same  effects  on  literature. 
These,  how  ever,  are  drawbacks  which 
attend  all  unusual  efforts.  Simi¬ 
lar  effects  were  apparent  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  own  country,  but  in  a 
modified  degree.  Though  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  opinions,  we 
were  too  near  it  to  escape  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Accordingly,  while  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  rang^  in  its  ranks 
writers  of  imaginative  force  and 
overwhelming  eloquence,  it  also 
contained  writers  whose  doctrines 
were  frequently  carried  to  absolute 
wildness,  with  whom  the  develope- 
ment  of  powerful  thinking  led  to  the 
most  irrational  positions,  and  many, 
also,  whose  bold  and  daring  self-re¬ 
liance  gave  a  tinge  of  dogmatism  and 
extravagance  to  their  opinions,  which 
time  and  experience  have  not  yet 
completely  eradicated.  Method  was 
very  generally  despised  ;  knowledge 
was  attempt^  to  be  grasped,  and 
the  shadow  was  often  hugged  and 
blazoned  forth  as  the  substance; 
c^racter,  too,  was  no  longer  sacred  ; 
office  was  stript  of  its  imposing  dress; 
•®d  the  errors  of  superiors  were  not 
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merely  exposed  with  freedom,  but 
canvassed  with  a  severity  whicli 
seemed  to  possess  something  of  the 
bitterness  of  revenge.  There  was, 
in  truth,  a  total  change  of  thinking 
and  feeling  ;  diffidence  and  delicacy 
were  thrown  aside,  and  presumption, 
and  carelessness,  and  arrogance, 
took  their  place.  Rashly,  perhaps, 
many  will  think,  was  ,the  change 
intrc^uced  ;  and  though  productive 
of  some  advantages,  it  may  not  be 
doubted,  whether  the  literature  of 
the  present  day  can  lay  claim  to  any 
permanent  superiority  over  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  former  times.  To  many,  its 
superiority  will  not  be  very  apparent ; 
for  if  modern  literature  displays  more 
force,  it  also  displays  less  research  ; 
if  it  is  more  imaginative,  it  is  also 
more  deficient  in  sound  reasoning  ; 
if  it  is  more  spirited,  it  is  also  more 
superficial  and  reckless ;  if  it  is  more 
easy  and  dazzling,  it  is  more  scurri¬ 
lous  and  heartless.  In  short,  for 
the  sparkling  novelties  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  school,  it  may  be  thought  that 
we  have  relinquished  the  staid  phi¬ 
losophy  and  sound  logic  of  our  fa¬ 
thers. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  1  have  laid  dowrn,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  literature  of  the 
last  thirty  years  characterised  by 
calm  reflection  and  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation.  Arts  and  sciences,  and 
poetry  and  eloquence,  may  have 
flourished;  but  the  events  of  the 
times  were  too  -  rousing,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  too  much  agi¬ 
tated,  to  produce  historical  and  phi¬ 
losophical  works  equal  to  those  of 
previous  times.  Accordingly,  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  are  still 
without  successors ;  and,  except  those 
of  Stewart  and  Brown,  philosophy 
claims  no  modern  names.  The  still 
elegancies  of  high  life  have  not  found 
their  way  into  a  good  comedy, — the 
terrors  of  the  tragic  muse  alone  have 
been  courted  by  our  writers.  Even 
the  pulpit  has  partaken  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  spirit  of  change  ;  and  instead  of 
the  smooth  morality  of  Blair,  and 
the  poetical  devotion  of  Logan,  ^  it 
now  displays  the  bold  imaginative 
eloquence  of  Chalmers,  and  the 
fervid  declamation  of  HaU. 

To  produce  changes  so  gyeat  and  so 
general,  a  powerful  cause  was  neces- 
■ary,  and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the 
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only  adequate  cause  to  which  they, 
can  be  assigned  is  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  1 1  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  this 
event,  by  a  more  particular  survey 
of  some  branches  of  our  literature. 
Rut  before  entering  on  this  survey,  it 
is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  remarks 
which  may  be  ventured  on  any  work 
are  not  to  be  held  as  altogether  cri¬ 
tical,  but  rather  as  elucidatory  of  the 
general  spirit  which  may  pervade 
the  writer.  With  this  preliminary 
stipulation  in  view,  it  will  not  be 
difhcult  to  hold  (what  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  letter  render  it  almost 
necessary  to  hold)  one  work  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
at  least  of  the  other  writings  of  the 
same  author. 

Verhaps  political  writings  do  not 
fairly  come  under  review,  in  form¬ 
ing  an  estimate  of  our  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  since  they  are  almost  always 
the  fruit,  and  carry  in  them  much 
of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling. 
Yet,  what  English  reader  can  pass 
over  the  remarkable  productions  of 
Rurke  and  Mackintosh,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  era  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?  The  two  productions 
alluded  to  are  .still  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  eloquent  reasoning, 
though  tlie  controversy  which  gave 
them  birth  is  now  interesting  only 
in  their  pages.  What  glowing  de¬ 
velopment  of  principle,  what  strik¬ 
ing  displays  of  feeling,  what  over¬ 
whelming  powers  of  argument  dis¬ 
tinguish  both !  In  the  whole  range 
of  political  writings  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  no  such  works  are  to 
be  found.  They  are,  even  now,  not 
only  the  masterpieces  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  but  almost  the  only  modern 
■  writings  which  may  fairly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
ancient  eloquence. 

The  field  of  fiction,  however,  af¬ 
fords,  perhaps,  the  best  daU  for  en¬ 
abling  us  to  form  a  true  notion  of 
our  literature.  And  here  the  ear¬ 
liest  work  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  still  remains  a  memo¬ 
rable  specimen  of  the  effects  of  those 
feelings  which  were  generated  by 
this  event ;  I  allude  to  the  Caleb 
M  illiams  of  Godwin.  In  this  work, 
the  usual  materiel  of  novels  is  dis¬ 
carded  ;  love,  and  its  delicate  embar¬ 


rassments — humour,  and  its  broad  cx- 
travagances,are  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
but,  instead  of  these,  a  most  mas¬ 
terly  delineation  of  human  passions, 
a  display  of  human  feeling  most  in¬ 
tense  and  terrific,  and  withal  so 
much  of  the  realities  of  existence  in 
every  page,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  avow  the  whole  to  be  true  to  na¬ 
ture.  So  powerful  is  the  i>en  of  this 
writer,  and  with  such  anatomical 
precision  does  he  lay  open  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  vices  of  the  human  heart, 
that  we  almost  shudder  while  we 
admire  his  genius,  and  in  our  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleasure  is  mixed  much  of 
pain.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to 
be  compared  with  Caleb  Williams 
among  English  novels.  It  stands 
unique ;  its  claims  are  all  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  description  ;  it  is  no  more  like 
the  W’ritings  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
let,  than  it  is  like  the  periodical 
trash  of  the  Minerva- press  ;  its  cha¬ 
racter  is  its  own  ;  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  any  other  novel  or 
rom.ance  which  had  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  lingland.  It  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  feelings  strongly  roused — 
of  bold  and  penetrating  views  of  the 
human  character,  as  displayed  in  the 
various  relations  of  existing  society. 
The  author  employs  no  superhuman 
means  ;  his  agents  are  all  men  like 
ourselves — men,  too,  who,  in  the  eye 
of  kindred  and  of  the  world,  are  fair 
and  honourable  men.  But  he  de- 

{)icts  vice  with  such  horrible  truth— 
le  detects  the  secret  springs  of  hu¬ 
man  action  with  such  convincing 
accuracy — he  exhibits  all  in  co¬ 
lours  so  vivid  and  appropriate,  that 
we  read  with  a  painful  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  his  instruments,  and 
yet  are  still  chained  to  the  work. 

Godwin,  as  a  writer,  is  the  very 
child  of  the  French  Revolution.  As 
a  man,  indeed,  he  is  the  meek,  reti¬ 
ring  creature,  that  shuns  observa¬ 
tion — a  being  whose  appearance,  con¬ 
duct,  and  conversation,  bespeak  the 
harmlcssness  of  childhood,  and  the 
pure  and  active  benevolence  of  ab¬ 
stract  goodness.  But  his  feelings 
as  a  writer  were  certainly  roused  by 
the  struggles  of  France.  'Twas  in 
these  he  saw  the  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression  which  he  afterwards  em¬ 
bodied  in  bis  novel ;  *twas  in  these 
he  studied  the  mazes  of  the  human 
heart,  <  and  made  himself  master  of 
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its  most  secret  ileformitics.-  lie  had 
but  to  concentrate  these  deformities, 
and  to  speak  of  them  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  native  benevolence  and 
powerful  p:enius— and  the  result  was 
Caleb  Williams. 

Maturin  is  a  child  of  the  same 
parent,  but  his  mind  is  of  a  much 
weaker  grasp.  He  can  accumulate 
horrors — he  can  depict  the  vices  of 
liumanity  with  a  dreadful  force  of 
colouring  ;  but  to  pave  the  tvay  for 
this,  be  requires  romantic  situation 
and  unnatural  incident.  IMaturin's 
grandeur  is  disjointed,  and  appears  to 
be  produced  for  effect;  Godwin's  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  great  mind 
induenced  in  a  particular  manner. 
Maturin  is  terrible,  but  nothingmore; 
Godwin  is  frequently  sublime.  The 
former  seems  to  indulge  in  the  hor¬ 
rible,  because  he  wishes  to  be  thought 
a  master  of  this  species  of  writing ; 
the  latter  is  only  jwuring  forth  the 
indignation  of  virtue,  roused  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  the  contemplation 
of  horrible  vice  in  others.  The  for¬ 
mer  .sometimes  pourtrays  his  charac¬ 
ters  with  accuracy  as  w’ell  as  force  ; 
the  latter  almost  always* 

The  crowds  of  novel  and  romance- 
writers  which  flutter  in  our  literary 
hemisphere  may  be  disposed  of  by  a 
single  remark — that,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  slipslop  sentiment  and  non¬ 
sensical  incident,  there  is  frequently 
to  be  found  considerable  boldness 
and  originality  ;  and  that,  compared 
with  the  crowds  which  preceded 
tliem,  they  display  great  freedom 
and  depth  of  observation,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  human' cha¬ 
racter. 

fbere  is  one  Novelist,  however, 
whose  writings  at  first  sight  appear 
an  exception  to  all  general 
criticism — the  Great  Unknown  ;  his 
novels  and  romances  .occupy  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  exclusive  place  in  our  li¬ 
terature.  They  resemble  no  previous 
novels  and  romances.  Thejr  have 
caalked  out  a  particular  province  for 
themselves,  which  they  have  proudly 
occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  com¬ 
petitors.  And  withal,  their  author 
seems  to  write,  as  if  his  works  were 
pstime.  He  scatters  beauties  around 
a  lavish  hand,  **  and  laughs 
the  while."  He  hits  off  a  character 

^  tlialo^e  or  a  sentence,  and 
throws  it  from  him  as  a  thing  of 


nought.  He  seems  to  write,  like  a 
gentleman  author,  for  his  own  grati¬ 
fication  ;  and  while  he  cares  not  for 
the  public,  and  even  runs  counter  to 
its  firmest  opinions  or  most  favourite 
whims,  he  draw’s,  the  public  after 
him  as  if  by  enchantment. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  writings  of 
this  author  come  within  the  scope  of 
iny  present  argument,  I  have  only  to 
notice  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  his 
pencil  in  sketching  character,  his 
bold  and  happy  delineation  of  human 
passions  and  feelings,  the  wholesome 
and  undisguised  chastisement  lie 
bestows  on  vice  and  crime,  and  the 
attitude  of  defiance  he  successfully 
assumes  and  maintains  against  all  the 
prejudices  and  weaknesses  which 
stand  in  his  way.  His  characters  are 
often  national,  and  with  very  slight 
additions  orretrenchments,one  might 
stand  for  a  whole  class  ;  yet  still  a 
happy  touch  preserves  their  indivi¬ 
duality,  and  exhibits,  in  palpable 
outline,  the  one  single  character  be¬ 
fore  us.  He  frequently  rivals  the 
masterly  and  minute  delineations  of 
Fielding,  and  oftener  indulges  in  the 
broad  humour  of  Smollett ;  but  he 
goes  far  beyond  both,  in  probing  the 
human  heart — in  unfolding  its  mas- 
tersprings — in  displaying  its  most 
guilty  movements.  It  is  here  he  be¬ 
trays  the  school  in  which  he  has  been 
bred.  Had  he  written  fifty  years 
ago,  he  would  have  produced  works 
combining,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
merits  of  the  two  great  novelists  of 
England,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
sentiment  which  then  entered  into 
the  composition  of  every  novel ;  hut 
he  would  have  done  nothing  more. 
As  a  writer  of  the  present  spirit- 
stirring  times,  however,  he  has  de¬ 
viated  widely  from  both,  and  has 
boldly  approached  whirlwunds  of 
passion,  from  which  both  w’ould  have 
recoiled,  or  of  which  neither  would 
have  dreamed.  There  is  a  power  and 
mastery  of  feeling  about  him,  not 
merely  great  and  admirable,  but 
which  appear  to  have  sprung  from 
the  hot  and  reckless  times  of  revolu¬ 
tion, — so  fearlessly  and  often  adroitly 
are  they  wielded. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  to 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  author,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  have  already  been  criticised  to 
satiety,— or  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
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sion  regarilin"  the  merits  of  many  the  French  Revolution  on  one  branch 
other  novels  and  romances,  which  de-  of  our  literature ;  and,  with  your  per- 
serve  attention,  as  well  from  their  mission,  1  shall  occupy  a  few  of  your 
own  comparative  excellence,  as  from  columns  in  another  Number,  with  a 
the  support  they  would  afford  to  my  short  survey  of  other  branches,  and 
argument.  1  hope  1  have  said  enough  my  concluding  observations  on  the 
to  demonstrate  the  great  influence  of  subject. — I  am,  &c.  X. 
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Ins  polished  state  of  society,  there 
is  no  title  so  precious  to  persons  in 
the  middle  and  superior  ranks  as 
that  of  Gentleman.  It  has,  accor¬ 
dingly,  been  claimed  by  a  multitude 
of  pretenders,  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  whom  w'ould  hazard  tlieir  lives 
to  support  their  right  to  it.  As  the 
beneflts  are  great  which  arise  from 
this  feeling,  it  is  presumed  that  it 
cannot  be  an  uninteresting  inquiry 
which  professes  to  deduce  the  origin 
of  the  title,  and  to  show  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  a  real  gentleman  can  estab¬ 
lish  his  claim  to  that  proud  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  the  investigation  will  also  detect 
the  hollow  pretences,  and  ridiculous 
or  dangerous  mockeries  of  those  who 
claim  tolerance  in  good  society,  on  the 
groundof  theirbeing  really  gentlemen, 
but  who  are,  in  fact,  only  impostors. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
title,  we  must  refer  to  uic  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  ages.  In  strict¬ 
ness,  no  one  was  then  considered  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  inherit  from 
a  line  of  ancestors  a  portion  of  land¬ 
ed  property.  The  appellation  was 
common  to  the  proudest  Baron,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  single  Knight's 
fee  ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  violence, 
and  misery,  which  distinguished  the 
era  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of 
chivalry,  the  term  was  destitute  of 
any  moral  or  really  ennobling  sense. 
The  gentlemen  of  that  epoch  were  in 
too  many  instances  dangerous  to  their 
sovereign,  openly  or  treacherously 
inimical  to  each  other,  cruel  to  their 
dependents,  inconceivably  savage  and 
rude  in  their  general  deportment. 
The  age  of  romance  followed  ;  the 
extremity  of  the  evil  produced  a 
most  singular  remetly,  and  the  dawn 
of  chivalry,  with  all  its  gorgeous 
trappings,  and  its  solid  blessings, 
arose  upon  an  afflicted  and  harrassed 
world.  The  ferocious  Baron  became 
a  Knight,  consecrating  his  sword  to 


God,  his  mistress,  and  the  defence  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  High 
notions  of  honour,  gentleness  of  dis¬ 
position,  suavity  of  manners,  mag- 
niflcence  in  dress  and  equipage,  and 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  became  not 
only  familiar,  but  necessary  to  him. 
The  Chevalier  Bayard,  Duguesclin, 
Edward  the  First,  Edward  the 
Third,  the  Black  Prince,  Henry  the 
Fifth  of  England,  Francis  the  First, 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and 
Sir  Pnilip  Sidney,  were  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguish^  Knights,  but  accomplish¬ 
ed  gentlemen  in  the  true  etymologi¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  word.  At  length  the 
general  subjection  of  the  nobles,  a 
stricter  administration  of  justice,  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  increase  of 
and  security  for  property,  caused 
the  decline  of  the  cumbrous  and  in¬ 
applicable  institutions  of  chivalry ; 
but  the  spirit  of  those  institutions 
survived.  The  title  of  gentlemen,  al¬ 
though,  in  France,  and,  anterior  to 
the  late  revolution,  strictly  confined 
to  the  privileged  orders,  and  the 
members  of  the  different  Parliaments, 
was,  in  England,  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  ;  eminent  merchants  and  bankers 
were  complimented  with  it,  and,  in 
our  times  it  has  been  bestowed  not  on¬ 
ly  on  these  individuals,  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  liberal  professions,  but 
upon  well-educated  and  prosperous 
tradesmen. 

Having  now  established  the  origin 
of  the  title,  it  remains  to  consider 
tlie  elementary  constituent  qualities 
which  it  represents. 

A  real  gentleman,  then,  should 
possess  strong  natural  sense,  softened 
by  true  delicacy  ;  his  integrity  must 
be  unsullied ;  he  roust  also  have  the 
tact  of  appreciating  and  personally 
applying  the  bienseance  of  society, — 
good  nature,  exempt  from  weakness — 
genuine  courage,  which  never  shrinks 
from  danger,  nor  submits  to  indig« 
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nity,  yet  cautiously  abstains  from 
provocaiion““a  politeness  founded 
upon  good  feeling,  and  distinguished 
from  the  superstition  of  ceremony, 
by  a  graceful  insinuation,  not  an  os¬ 
tentatious  display  of  acts  of  kindness, 
and  which,  founded  on  a  permanent 
principle  of  action,  extends  to  all 
possible  relations  and  circumstances 
of  life.  These  qualities  together 
compose  the  character  of  a  real  gen¬ 
tleman.  High  education,  and  intro¬ 
duction  into  society,  will  embellish 
the  tints,  but  can  add  nothing  to 
the  outlines  of  the  picture.  The 
rank  of  gentleman  is  an  order  of  mo¬ 
ral  knighthood,  into  which  peasants 
may  enter,  from  which  princes  may 
be  rightfully  excluded.  It  is  the 
free-inasonry  of  honour,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  brotherhood  of  feeling  a- 
mongst  its  members,  however  sepa¬ 
rated  by  diversities  of  birth,  rank, 
station,  or  fortune.  When  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  deep,  humble,  rational, 
sense  of  religion,  the  individual  so 
privileged  and  endowed  on  earth  be¬ 
comes  a  denizen  of  the  skies. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  branch 
of  our  subject,  viz.  the  considera-- 
tion  of  the  unfounded  pretensions  to 
gentility.  We  have  seen  that  no  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances  can  authorize 
such  claims ;  yet,  upon  this  and  other 
foundations  equally  slender,  the 
hopes  of  these  aspirants  are  built 
The  first  pretender  to  gentility, 
whom  we  shall  notice,  is  the  retired, 
luxurious,  but  vulgar-minded  citizen, 
who,  having  no  genuine  taste  except 
for  accumulating  property,  plumes 
himself  upon  his  carriage,  his  norses, 
table,  and  grounds ;  originally  a  grub, 
he  can  never  emerge  from  a  crysal- 
lis  sute.  The  second  claimant  is 
the  whiskered,  essenced,  tight-laced, 
small-talking,  sentimental,  dancing 
fop,  who  mistakes  his,  proper  station 
of  a  lady-bird  for  that  of  a  gentleman. 
Then  follows  a  member  of  iHe  Fancy, 
stimulating  his  fellow-creatures  to  a 
ferocious  and  mercenary  competition 
of  courage  and  strength,  and  im¬ 
porting  the  dialect  and  the  manners 
of  the  pugilistic  ring  into  the  saloons 


of  the  great,  and  the  boudoirs  of  the 
fair.  Another  unsuccessful  compe¬ 
titor  is  the  aristocratic  coachman, 
whose  ancestors  were  foremost  in  the 
race  of  glory,  but  who  limits  his  am¬ 
bition  to  a  rivalry  with  peasants  in 
a  mean  art.  We  must  not  here 
omit  the  spiritual  Nimrod  of  a  south¬ 
ern  division  of  the  island,  who  fully 
and  closely  shears  his  flock — carries 
on  a  brisk  campaign  against  phea¬ 
sants,  hares,  partridges,  foxes,  &c. — 
inebriates  with  the  squire — browbeats 
and  screws  the  curate — remembers 
that  he  has  tithes  to  receive,  but  for¬ 
gets  that  he  has  sacred  duties  to  per¬ 
form  :  nor  can  we  pass  over  the  holy, 
simpering  dandy,  whose  time,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  few  disposable  faculties,  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  ladies, 
“  but  never  mentions  hell  to  ears 
polite.*'  W e  must  also  glance  at  the 
scholastic  pedant,  who,  rude  in 
manner,  arrogant  in  disposition,  dog¬ 
matic  in  assertion,  and  uncharitable 
in  sentiment,  creates  a  prejudice  in 
undisceming  minds  against  learning 
itself :  he  is  an  irritable  pimple  on 
the  body  of  literature.  Lastly,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  gay  and  fashion¬ 
able  mere  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  acquired,  almost  in  despite  of 
Nature,  the  elegant  ease  and  polished 
courtesy  of  high  life,  enchanting  the 
circles  wherein  they  move,  and  in 
which  they  shine,  but  who,  when  the 
vizor  is  thrown  aside,  and  they  re¬ 
sume  their  predominant  characters  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  are  un¬ 
kind  husbands,  stern  fathers,  severe 
roasters,  tyrannical  landlords,  and 
unprincipled  debtors. 

The  influence  of  women,  in  forming 
the  characters,  and  fashioning  the 
manners  of  men  in  a  civilized  state, 
is  universally  admitted  ;  would  they 
therefore  reserve  their  distinguishing- 
smiles  for  real  gentlemen,  a  new  spi¬ 
rit  would  be  enkindled  amongst  us,  a 
partial  reformation  might  be  vnrought 
in  the  present  generation,  and  in  the 
next,  tne  exotic  plant  of  true  gentili¬ 
ty,  nurtured  in  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
soil,  would  become  a  tree  whose  top 
would  reach  to  heaven. 
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A  LAMENT  FOR  1 

1  have  often,  Mr  Editor,  been 
led  to  make  many  gloomy  reflections 
on  observing  the  lamentable  pass 
to  which  the  degenerate  children 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  honour¬ 
able  family— 1  mean  your  ]K>or, 
leaihern-lung'd  Ballad-Singers — 
have  at  length  arrived  ;  for  it  was 
not  so  of  old  ;  and  the  farther  hack 
\vc  trace  them,  they  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  we  reach,  as  it  were,  the 
fountain-head,  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  middle  ages,  ^^"c  shall  cast 
a  “  long  ainl  lingering  look  behind” 
at  the  vanishing  vestiges  of  “  an¬ 
cient  minstrelsie,”  which,  in  this 
country,  received  its  death-blow  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when 
it  had  seemingly  been  considered 
such  a  nuisance  as  to  require  an  Act 
of  l*arlidinent  for  its  suppression. 
\Ve  accordingly  find  the  following 
harsh  sentence,  consonant  only  with 
the  severity  of  the  times,  “  Item,  it  is 
statute  and  ordanit,  for  the  away  put¬ 
ting  of  sornaris,  ouerlyaris,  &c.  that 
all  ofHciaris  als  weil  within  the  Burgh 
as  without,  tak  anc  inquisitioun  at  ilk 
court  that  thay  hald,  and  see  gif  thair 
be  ony,  that  makes  thani  fulis,  and 
ar  bardisy  or  others  siclyke  rinnaris 
about.  And  gif  ony  sic  be  fundin, 
that  they  be  put  in  the  Kingis  waird, 
or  in  his  irinis  for  thair  trespassis, 
ats  latifT  as  thay  have  ony  f^ndis  of 
thair  awin  toleifvpone.  And  fra  thay 
haue  not  to  leif  upon,  that  thair  eiris 
he  natit  to  the  trone,  or  tillnne  vther 
tre,  and  thair  eiris  cuttit  of,  and  ha- 
nist  the  euntrie.  And  gif  ihuircf’ter 
tfuiif  he  fundin  agane,  that  thay  be 
hakgit!!” 

One  of  the  last  flittering  shadows 
of  tins  race  is  to  be  seen  in  Lane- 
ham’s  singular  “  Letter,  wherein  part 
of  t^e  entertainment  unto  the  (jueens 
Maiesty,  at  Killingwoorth  Castl, 
M'arwickshcer,  in  this  soomerz  pro¬ 
p-ess  1575,  iz  signified.”  This  Letter 
is  referred  to  in  the  valuable  Essay 
refixed  to  Percy’s  Rcliques,  which 
rings  together  nearly  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  “  Ancient  Minstrell,”  who,  on 
this  occasion,  was  represented,  as 


li£  BALLADERS. 

Lancham  tells  us,  by  a  parson 
very  meet  for  the  purpose,  of  a  XLV 
years  olid,  apparelled  partly  as  be 
woold  himself :  hiz  cap  of  his  hod 
seemly  roounded  tonster  wyze  ;  fayr 
kemb,  that  with  a  spoonge  deintly 
dipt  in  a  littl  capon’s  greez  was  fine¬ 
ly  smoothed,  too  make  it  shine  like  a 
mallard’s  wing.  Iliz  beard  smugly 
shaven  ;  and  yet  hiz  shyrt  after  the 
nu  trink,  with  ruffs  fayr  starched, 
sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a  payr  of 
nu  shooz,  marshalled  in  good  order, 
with  a  setting  stick  and  strout  that 
every  ruffe  stood  up  like  a  wafer 
and  so  he  goes  on  to  describe  his  ap¬ 
parel  most  minutely.  “  Out  of  his 
bozome  was  drawn  fourth  a  lappet  of 
his  napkin,  edged  with  bin  lace 
marked  with  a  truloove,  a  hart,  and 
a  1).  for  Damian — a  payr  of  pumps 
on  hiz  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the 
toze,  not  nu  indeede,  yet  cleanly 
blakt  with  soot,  and  shining  az  a 
shoing  horn — ”  a  pewter  chain  (for 
silver)  hanging  round  his  waist,  at¬ 
tached  to  w  hich  w’ere  the  arms  of  his 
employer  blazoned.  And  **  after 
three  lowlie  cooarsiez,  cleared  his 
vois  with  a  hem  and  a  reach,  and 
spat  oout  withal ;  wiped  hiz  lips 
with  the  hollo  of  his  hand,  for 
fyling  hiz  napkin,  temperd  a  string 
or  too  with  hiz  wreast,  and  after 
a  little  warbling  on  his  harp  for  a 
prelude,  came  fourth  with  a  sollemn 
song,  warraunted  for  story  out  of 
King  Arthurz  Acts,  the  1st  bboke, 
and  chapter.” 

These  Minstrels  sang  the  chivalric 
deeds  of  the  chieftains  to  whom  they 
were  retainers, — partook  of  the  same 
board, — and  without  them  no  feast  or 

fast”  was  reckoned  complete: 
ascending  a  step  higher,  we  find 
them  holding  the  sacred  character  of 
the  Bards  or  Bardes,  who,  in  the 
middle  ages,  stood  in  the  complica¬ 
ted  character  of  historians  and  musi¬ 
cians.  They  were  called  “  Bardes,” 
llolingshed  observes,  from  Bardus, 
Fifth  King  of  the  Celts,  who  was 
“  an  excellent  poet,  and  no  less  en¬ 
dued  with  a  singular  skill  in  the 
practice  and  speculation  of  musicke, 
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of  which  too  many  suppose  him  to 
bo  the  very  author but  at  this 
oarlv  period,  they  only  clianted  the 
invsttTiis  of  the  Druiclical  religion, 
and  thcv  descended,  in  honest  llalph's 
opinion’,  when  “  they  became  to  be 
Miinstrels  at  feasts,  droonken  meet¬ 
ings,  and  abbominable  sacrifices  of 
the  idols :  where  they  sang  most  co- 
inonlie  no  divinitie,  as  before,  but 
tl’.c  puissant  acts  of  valiant  princes 
and  fabulous  narrations  of  the  adul- 
r.ries  of  the  gods." 

We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
could  not  simllow  these  same  Bardes, 
and  tlicrefore  they  applied  the  word 
hardus  to  fools  and  knaves.  Not 
so  with  us ;  they  were  cherished 
and  protected,  in  times  of  peace,  as 
chroniclers  of  past  ages, — before  bat¬ 
tle,  as  rousing  to  emulation  the  vas¬ 
sals  of  their  lord, — after  the  struggle, 
they  soothed  the  grief  of  survivors, 
and  immortalized  the  heroes  who 
liad  fallen  in  the  fight.  The  well- 
known  incident,  as  related  by  Hume 
and  other  historians,  of  Alfred  cn- 
tering  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  S78,  habited  as  a  minstrel, 
shows  clearly  how  sacred  that  cha¬ 
racter  was  held. 

Tracing  them  still  farther,  we  find 
the  liardes  spreading,  under  various 
iianiw,  nearly  all  over  Europe,  so 
widely  did  the  branches  of  this  de¬ 
generate  plant  at  one  time  extend. 
In  the  Troubadours  of  Provence, 
who  were  the  fathers  of  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Spanish  minstrelsy,  we 
find  them,  and  princes  ranked  in  their 
number.  Among  the  Danes,  and 
other  Northern  nations,  we  recognise 
them  in  the  venerated  character  of 
Skalds :  so  called  from  xkaU,  sonus, 
or,  as  \Fatcher  derives  it,  from  gala, 
cancre,  carmen  canere,  and  by  others 
translated  “  polishers  of  language." 

But  not  to  grope  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  let  us  come  nearer 
home,  and  see  what  influence  they 
had  in  polishing  our  own  warlike 
face.  Under  the  chivalric  reign  of 
the  fierce  Richanl,  they  were  in  great 
fcpute.  In  Favine's  Theatre  of  Ho- 
nour,  we  find  an  account  of  the  cx- 

^  de  Nesle,  a  Min- 

Ktrell,  in  extricating  the  Cceur  de 

ton  from  his  captivity ;  which,  if 
we  forget  not,  has  been  touched  with 

18  magic  [)en  .by  the  Author  of 
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Waverley,"  in  his  Romance  of  1  van- 
hoe  :  it  proceeds  by  recounting  how 
he  had  been  so  long  without  the 
sight  of  his  lord,  that  his  **  life 
seemed  wearisome  to  him,  and  he  be¬ 
came  confounded  and  melancholy," 
till,  after  many  perils  by  sea,  and 
perils  by  land,  he  came  by  chance  to 
the  castle  where  he  was  confined, — 
sung  part  of  a  song  which  the  king 
had  composed  in  the  Provencal  lan¬ 
guage, — and  stopping  short  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  king  took  it  op  and 
concluded.  Blondel  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  collected  his  barons,  and  had 
him  released  about  1190;  which  al¬ 
together  makes  a  most  romantic  story, 
well  wrorthy  of  the  tiroes  when  that 
flower  of  chivalrie  rang." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  they  had  so  far  fallen  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  indignation  of  the  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon,"  who  exclaims, 

“  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  Mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad- 
mongers  : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn’d, 
Or  a  dry  w'heel  grate  on  an  axle-tree,” 

And,  as  before  recounted.  King  James 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  race  of 
minstrels,  who,  phronix-like,  seem 
to  have  given  birth  to  a  puny  race 
of  ballad-singers,  who  have  been 
gradually  giving  up  the  ghost  ever 
since.  But  not  a  few,  even  in  our 
times,  must  remember  to  have  heard 
ballads  of  an  historical  class,  such 
as  “the  Battle  of  Otterboume" — the 
soul-enlivening  “  Chevy  Chace"— 
the  border  legend  of  “  Fldom  or 
Adam  o*  Gordon,"  witli  perhaps  the 
ancient  “  Adam  Bell,  Clym  o’  the 
Cleugh,  and  William  o’  CloudesKe." 
To  go  no  farther  back,  however,  than 
the  last  peace,  we  sometimes  had  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
brave,  and  mayhap  shipwrecked  tar, 
who,  having  “  fought  with  gallant 
Jarvis,"  was  turned  adrift,  minus  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  to  sing  of  “  battles  and 
of  men,"  looking  like  a  rock  amid  a 
crowd  of  Inquiring  grandmothers, 
and  ever  and  anon  squirting  hia 
“  bacco,”  with  infinite  nonchalance, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  lieges  and 
the  said  grandmothers, — even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  boisterous  passages 
in  the  “  Bay  of  Biscay-O,"  which, 
till  lately,  was  reckoned  the  ntare 
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murtuum  of  terribly  stormy  places,  else.  And  they  are  a  copj>er-nosetl, 
Even  since  then,  how  arc  the  mighty  caw-coloured  generation,  only  giving 
fallen!  It  is,  now-a-days,  neither  employment  to  authors  as  jaundiced- 
“  baked,  nor  boiled,  nor  stewed,  nor  eyetl  as  themselves,  and  printers 
roasted,"  but  liker  the  yowl  of  a  whose  characters  are  as  black  as 
three-days- starved  cat  than  any  thing  their  own  devils. 

Nigel. 
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No.  VII. 

j  in  the  once,  by  a  general  statement,  recog¬ 
nises  her  double  capacity. 

“  Prersens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  furreribus  trmmphos  !” 

Having  made  this  general  averment 
respecting  the  character  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  goddess,  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses,  he  proceeds,  in  the  precise 
order  of  his  own  annunciation,  to 
exemplify,  by  an  induction  of  parti- 
L  21.  &c.  culars,  the  proposition  which  he  had 
stated.  He  had  said,  “  Pra?sens  imo 
)acier  ob-  tollere  de  gradu,”  and,  in  consonance 
n  peu  diffi-  with  this  view,  the  case  of  the  “  pau- 
..tiv,  |>aiv.c7  11  Bciiiuic,  d  abord  per  colonus  is  adduced* 

«  contraire  de  ce  “  Te  pauper  awSif  sollicita  precc 
qu  il  veut  dire.  Bentley  makes  the  Runs  colonus  ;  te  dominam  aequoris,  &c. 
following  annotation  upon  the  con¬ 
cluding  word  “  linquis.”  Quippe  si  which  last  circumstance  is  very  ju- 
Fortuna  linquit  domos  afflictas,  dicially  selected,  as  Antium  was  a 
unaque  comitatur  Spes  et  Fides  ;  maritime  state, 
turn  profecto  omnes  omnino  difFugi-  Having  thus  adduced  two  in- 
unt,  tain  fidi  amici,  quam  inhdeles  ;  stances  in  which  the  Presens,  or 
quo  nihil  absurdius  — and  hence  bona  Fortuna  ambUur,  is  courted j  as 
he  substitutes  “  vertis hut  this  raising  “  ab  imo  gradu,”  whether  of 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  worldly  circumstances  or  of  danger, 
“  Comes,”  which  is  applied  to  Fides  the  Poet  next  proceeds  to  reverse  the 
as  foUou^ng  Fortune  in  her  travel,  picture,  and  to  represent  Fortune  as 
Dr  Hunter,  with  his  wonted  acute-  an  object  of  fear,  by  those,  quos  ver- 
ness  and  accuracy,  observes,  “  Poeta  tat,  as  it  were,  **  funeribus,  t.  e*  by 
sibi  finxisse  videtur  generalcm  for-  the  **  Dacus  asper,”  the  “  profugi 
tunae  notionem,  tanquam  ancijfiiiis  Scythae,”  the  “  urbes,  gentesque  et 
de*,  qutt  quemque  comiutur,  in-  Latium  ferox,”  the  “  matres  r^m 
terdum  Ittto  vultu,  et  splendida  barbarorura”and  the  "purpurei  Ty- 
veste,  interduro  vultu,  ac  veste  mu-  ranni and  the  grounds  of  their 
tatis.”  And,  in  fact,  any  obser-  dread  are  added,  “  injurioso  ne  pedc 
vations  which  1  have  to  add  upon  proruas  stantem  columnam,  neu  po- 
this  passage  are  only  in  elucidation  pulus,  &c.” 

of  the  Doctor's  stateroeftt,  and  are  Still  preserving  the  double  aspect 
derived  principally  from  a  considera-  of  Fortune  before  him,  the  Poet 
tion  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  proceeds  to  shew  the  grounds  of  the 
whole  ode.  ^  “  ambitio,”  or  courting,  on  the  one 

The  Poet  begins  by  addressing  the  hand,  and  of  the  metus,”  or  arer- 

goddess  Fortune,  as  represent^  in  sion,  on  the  other ;  and  this  he  does 


The  following  ] 
thirty-fifth  ode  of  tl 
the  odes  of  Horace  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  still  remains,  as  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  ingenious  correspondent  ex¬ 
presses  it,  one  of  those  “  loci  diffi- 
ciliores,”  of  which  no  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  has  yet  been  given: 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  |)anno  ;  uec  comitrm  abuegaty 
Htcunque  mutata  ]X)tentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquU'* 
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and  oi' her  snife  as  were  familiar  to 
his  countrymen.  He  has  been  view¬ 
ing  Fortune,  in  the  verse  immediately 
vreceiling,  as  adverse,  and  an  object 
of  dread,  and  he  still  continues, 
without  break  or  interruption,  the 
same  view. 

“  To  semper  anteit  soeva  necessitas  : 
riavos  trabales  et  cuneos,”  &c. 
and  then,  with  the  view  of  contrast¬ 
ing  this  painting  of  the  presence,  as 
he  had  formerly  contrasted  the  cha- 
raettr  of  the  goddess,  he  adds, 

To  Spes,  et  albo  rara  Fdes  colit,  . 

Volata  panno  ;  ncc  comitem  abnegat, 
rtcunque  mutata  potentes, 

Veste  donios  initnica  linquis. 

“  Thee,  Hope,  and  Faith,  rarely  to  be 
found  clothed  in  white,  attend, — nor 
does  Faith  refuse  to  accompany  thee, 
even  when  you  change  your  charac¬ 
ter  and  your  dress,  and  desert  the 
houses  of  the  great i.  e.  these  are 
those  who  will  faithfully  accompany 
the  f>reat  and  the  fortunate,  even 
when  all  this  is  reversed,  and  they 
are,  by  “inimica  Fortuna,”  driven  in¬ 
to  exile,  &c.  Those  who  have  hence 
the  good  fortune  to  have  such  friends 
arc  fortunate  indeed,  and  therefore 
the  whole  statement  is  a  favourable 
one.  How  unlike  this  averment  is 
to  what  follows, — to  the  description 
of  those  whom  no  ''  rara  fides”  ac¬ 
tuates,  hut  who  change  with  the 
changing  circumstances ! 

“  At  vulgus  infidum,  et  meretrix  retro 
Terjura  cedit ;  difTugiunt,  cadis 
Cum  fatce  siccatis,  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariier  dolosi.” 

1  his  last  verse  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
coinmentary  upon  the  former,  as  the 
“  Amici  ferre  Jugum  pariter  dolosi** 
contrast  so  directly  and  precisely  with 
the  “Acc  comitem  abnegat,  utcun» 
mutata  potentes  veste  domos  ini» 
linquis."  The  one  set  of  co- 
niites,  or  amici,  are  willing,  and  the 
other  unwilling,  “ferre  jugum  pari- 
jor,  in  adversity.  It  would  proba¬ 
bly  remove  all  impression  of  obscurity 
*bove  passage,  if,  instead 
of  the  abstract  term  Fides,  the  words 
fidiles  amici,”  which  are,  in  fact, 
in  as  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned, 
an  equivalent  to  Fides,  were  substi¬ 
tuted.  “  Faithful  friends  are  found, 
not  only  in  good,  but  in  bad  for¬ 
tune.  Fortune,  in  the  general  sense, 


has  the  advantage  of  being  attended 
by  such  ‘  comites.”* 

In  the  first  book  of  the  history  of 
Tacitus,  and  at  the  .seventy  -  first 
chapter,  there  is  the  following  pas¬ 
sage:  “  Celsus  constanter  servairv 
erga  GalUam  fidci  crimen  conj'essus, 
exemplum  nlti'o  imputavit.  Nec  Otho 
quasi  ignosccret,  sed  ne  host  is  metum 
rcconcUiationis  adhiberct,  statim  inter 
amicos  habuit  et  mox  hello  inter 
duces  delcgit,  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  the  above  statement 
is  made  are  these:  Otho  had  con¬ 
trived  to  have  the  Emperor  (talba 
murdered  by  the  soldiery,  and  had 
thus  assumed  the  reins  of  empire. 
Marius  Celsus,  consul  elect,  had 
proved  true  to  the  last  to  the  murder¬ 
ed  Galba,  and  was  therefore  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  soldiery.  “  Marium  Cel- 
sum,  (we  are  told,)  consulera  desig- 
natum,etGalbaB  usque  in  extremasres 
amicum  fidumque;  ad  supplicium  ex- 
postulabant,  industria  ejus,  inno- 
centia?que  quasi  malis  artibus  infen- 
si.**  Hereupon  Otho,  “  simulationc 
irse,**  but  with  the  view  of  saving 
Celsus*  life,  “  vinciri  'jussum,  et 
major cs  pccnas  daiurum  qffirmans, 
prarsenti  exitio  subtraxit."  In  the 
context,  we  find  this  same  Marius 
Celsus  ‘‘  per  spcciem  vinculorum 
saevitiffi  militum  subtractum,  “  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  into  the  capital 
and  into  the  presence  of  Otho ;  and 
here  Tacitus  adds  his  own  opinion 
upon  the  motives  of  Otho,  “  Clemen- 
tiae  titulus,  a  viro  claro  et  partibus 
inviso,  petebatur  ;**  next  follow  the 
words  which  have  already  been  quot¬ 
ed  as  involving  some  difficulty  and 
obscurity.  “  Celsus  constanter  ser- 
vatae  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  con- 
fessus,  exemplum  ultra  imputavit. 

Celsus,  as  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  character,  persist¬ 
ing  with  firmness  in  confessing  his 
crime,  if  crime  it  roust  be  deemed,  of 
standing  by  Galba  to  the  last,  not  only 
justified  the  particular  act  on  special 
grounds ;  but  of  his  own  accord,  and 
without  being  driven  by  necessity  to 
go  so  far,  he  openly  and  avowedly 
proposed  bis  case  as  a  precedent,  as 
“  an  example**  to  others,  exemplum 
a  se  datum,  ultro  et  aniroo  voluntano, 
imputavit ;  i.  e.  puiavit  esse  in  alios, 
et  prscipue  in  Otbonem  ipsuro,  cui 
porteaquam  fideliter  adhaesit.** 
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The  expression  “  cxem plum  inn pii-  that  he  might  remove  all  apprclien- 
tavit”  is  left  general,  without  point-  sion  ujwn  the  mind  of  Celsus  of  r-*- 
ing  out  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  conciliation  with  an  enemy,  in  which 
it  is  meant  to  be  applied,  as  these  light  Celsus  was  well  entitled,  both 
might  easily  be  gathered  from  the  from  bis  own  opposition  and  from 
context;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  bislate  imprisonment  by  orders  of 
find  this  author  using  the  word  “  iiii-  the  Emperor,  to  consider  Otho.  Tliis 
pulavit’*  in  his  treatise  “  l)e  moribiis  was  surely  the  primary  object  in  view, 
(Jermanoruin,'’ where  he  says,  “Gau-  “  statim  habuit  inter  amicos  he, 
dent  muncribus,  sed  ncc  data  impu-  for  both  these  reasons,  his  wish  not 
tent  nec  acceptis  obligantur."  7'hcy  to  have  the  appearance  of  pardoning, 
rejoice  in  receiving  presents,  but  they  and  his  desire  to  remove  all  fear  re- 
neithcr  think  of  these  presents  in  re-  spccting  a  complete  reconciliation, 
ference  to  the  ffiver^i,  “  (ncc  data  immediately,  without  any  hesitation 
imputent  Jatorihus/* J  nor  do  they  or  delay,  numbered  him  amongst 
consider  them  as  obligations.  Next  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  raised 
follows  the  statement  respecting  him  to  places  of  great  trust. 

Oiho’s conduct  upon  occasion  of  Cel-  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add, 
bus’  intrepidity  and  boldness.  that  the  words  **  metus  reconcilia- 

“  Xec  Otho,  quasi  ignosceret,  sed  tionis,**  are  equally  capable  of  ex- 
nc  hostis  inetum  reconciliationis  pressing  the  dread  that  a  reconcilia- 
adhibeat,  statim  inter  amicos  ha-  tion  has  taken  place,  and  the  appre- 
buit.”  hension  that  it  has  not  taken  place  ; 

Upon  this  latter  clause  Lipsius  and  that  accordingly,  in  the  above 
makes  the  following  remarks  : —  instance,  the  latter  of  these  senses  is 
Frons  aliqua  sententia*  apparet,  sed  the  one  adopteil. 
bi  excutias,  vana;  et  falsa?.  Censeo  In  the  life  of  Agricola,  by  the  same 
cmendenduin  sed  ncc  hostis  metu  re-  author,  the  following  sentence  occurs 
conciliutiuni  se  adhiiteret ;  duo  vide-  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter: 
licet,  cum  Celsum  sibi  jungcret,  Otho  “  Ilinc  ad  capessendos  Magistra- 
cavit.  Ne  aut  ignoscere  videretur,  tus  in  urbem  digressus  Doinitiam 
ut  in  vero  inagnoque  criminc,  aut  ne  Decidianain  splendidis  natalibus  or- 
hostis,  id  est  Vitedlii  metu  adsciscere  tarn  sibi  junxit,  idque  matrimonium 
sibi  viruin  fortem  ct  nobilein.**  Jiut  ad  majora  nitenti  decusac  robur  fuit, 
if  this  way  of  ping  to  work,  with-  vixeruntque  rnira  concordia,  per  mu- 
out  the  authority  of  MSS.,  is  to  be  tuam  caritatein  et  invicem  se  ante- 
I>ermitted,  then  farewell  to  all  just  ponendo.”  Nisi  quod  in  hona  nxort 
and  legitimate  criticism.  must  tanto  major  laus,  quanto  in  mala  plus 

endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  some-  culprr  esi. 

thing  of  the  words  as  they  stand  Upon  the  latter  clause  of  this  sen- 
oilurwise  fairly  confess  that  they  are  tence,  which,  in  its  general  import, 
unintelligible.  is  too  manifest  to  require  any  illus- 

7'here  arc  two  things  which,  it  is  tration  derived  from  the  context, 
quite  natural  to  sup(K>se,  Otho  would  Lipsius  thus  animadverts :  Assen- 
Ik*  anxious  to  accomplish.  He  would  tior  vero  Pichenae  tanto  minor  Ioms, 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  since  he  ap-  ingeniose  adstruenti.  Quod  ego  ta- 
proved  of  the  sentiments  of  Celsus,  men  aliter  ab  illo  explico.  Non  est 
to  avoid  all  appearance,  even  by  im-  maxima  laus  in  faemina  bonain  essc 
plication,  of  pardoning  him  ;  for  that  et  mariti  sequentem.  Quid  ita.^  quit 
would  necessarily  presume  crime  and  sic  facta  a  natura  est,  initis,  mollis, 
oficDce :  and  he  would  naturally  be  imbecilla,  ad  parendum.  Si  ergo 
desirous,  in  the  second  place,  of  oh-  non  facit ;  tanto  plus  culpanda,  quia 
taining  the  confidence  and  full  at-  et  in  naturam  pugnat.**  So  that,  ac- 
tacbment  of  so  steady  a  friend  to  the  cording  to  Lipsius  and  Pichenas,  we 
imperial  intcresU.  lk>th  of  these  are  to  read,  solely  because  it  suiu 
views  are,  if  1  mistake  not,  dedu-  their  view,  wi«or  for  iwq/or,’ and  are 
ccable  from  the  words  as  they  stand,  thus  to  reverse,  In  as  far  as  these 
“  Nec  Otho  quasi  iposceret,'*  as  if  terms  are  concerned,  the  sense  of  the 
he  were  pardoning  him  whom  he  did  whole  statement.  This,  as  in  the 
not  consider  guilty,  sed  ne  adhiberet  above  instance,  is  a  somewhat  suro- 
inttura  KcoocUUtionis  hostis;*'  but,  mary  proceeding. 
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Itnmedicalrfle  vulnus 
r.nsj  rcciilcndum,  ne  pars  sincera  ,  tra- 
hatur  ! 

If  we  arc  to  be  permittcil,  when  it 
suits  our  convenience,  as  commenta¬ 
tors  or  interpreters,  to  substitute 
minor  for  viajor,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  other  substitution  or  com- 
luulation  we  may  not  boldly  effect. 
The  deliverance  of  a  little  Irish 
logiie,  who,  to  the  face  of  the  J  usticc, 
stoutly  maintained  that,  whereas,  on 
his  precognition,  he  bad  said  “  No," 
he  really  meant  “  Yes,"  is  much  of 
a  piece  with  this  method  of  procee<l- 
ing.  Let  us  see,  however,  in  accor- 
tlancc  with  the  method  of  the  poet, 
whether  “  omnia  prius  tentata  fue- 
rint,”  before  we  consider  the  case  as 
completely  desperate,  before  we  pro¬ 
nounce  it  iminedicabile.*' 

Tacitus  states,  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Agricola,  after  his  return  from 
iiritain  to  Rome,  had  united  himself 
in  niarriage  with  Domitia  Decidiana, 
a  lady  of  high  birth  and  eminent 
virtues,  and  that  this  connection  was 
of  advantage  to  him  in  promoting  his 
views  of  preferment,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  proved  most  happy  in  respect 
ot  Ins  private  and  domestic  comfort 
and  happiness.  “  Vixerunt,"  says  he, 
“  inira  Concordia."  They  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  a  degree  of  concord  indeed 
surpri.sinir,  “  per  mutuam  caritatem, 
tt  invicem  se  anteponendo:"  and  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  concordance,  is  given — it  w’as  built 
upon  reciprocal  affection,  and  recipro¬ 
cal  deference.  Hereupon  a  break  fol¬ 
lows,  as  is  customary  with  this  most 
reflective  and  elliptical  of  all  histo- 
rians,  and  something  passes  in  the 
^*’hcr  s  m:nd,  to  which  the  word 

nisi  has  a  direct  reference.  Let 
Us  endeavour  to  discover  that  train 
cf  reflection  wliich  would  neccssari- 
Icj  or  at  least  naturally,  conduct  to 
this  term.  The  historian  has  just 
*hat  the  “  concordia"  in 
''hich  Agricola  and  his  wife  lived 
was  rare,  it  was  “  niira  and  this 
comparison  must  have  a  reference, 
cither  to  that  degree  of  happiness  and 
concord  enjoyed  in  the  matrimonial 
state  in  general,  or  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  Tacitus*  own  day,  and 
tn  the  society  where  he  lived.  Under 
"  *^tever  views,  however,  whether 
general,  the  reflection  it 
this  one  thing  it  certain,  that 


the  historian  considers  the  degree  of 
concord  which  Agricola  and  his  wife 
enjoyed,  as  far  above  the  average,  as 
‘‘  inira,**  and  he  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  shew  upon  what  grounds  an 
occurrence,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  common,  was  by  him  regarded  as 
“  rare.**  This,  says  he,  (or  seems  he 
at  least  to  say,)  this  w’ould  not  appear 
to  me  so  praiseworthy  and  remark¬ 
able  as  it  docs,  “  (/woJ,**  ne  a/,  or 

si  ne  (esset)  quod,  were  it  not  that, 
“  in  bona  uxore,  tanto  major  laus, 
quanto  in  mala  plus  culpic  cst 
“  in  a  gootl  wife,  the  merit,  and  the 
praise,  in  consequence  of  the  merit,  is 
greater  in  precise  proportion,  as  in  a 
bad  wife,  the  demerit,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  censure,  is  greater  ;  and 
why  ?  because  the  temptations  to  be 
had  are  extreme,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  those  to  be  good  are  ex¬ 
treme  and  alluring  ;*’  as  if  the  his¬ 
torian  meant  to  state,  **  every  boily 
praises  a  good  wife  in  proportion  as 
they  censure  a  bad  one  ;  just  as  a 
man  who  hears  the  storm  raging, 
without  congratulates  himself  the 
more  sincerely  upon  his  fortunate 
state  at  a  snug  fireside  within  ;  a 
good  wife  being  estimated,  and  being 
really  estimable,  not  from  the  middle 
point  of  separation  betwixt  good  and 
bad,  not  from  the  point  of  indiff  ’er^ 
enccy  but  from  the  extreme,  mala  ;’* 
just  as  a  spirit  which  has  reached 
Paradise,  will  estimate  its  happiness, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  not  from  the 
earth  merely,  hut  from  the  lowest 
pit  of  perdition  into  which  it  might 
have  been  cast.  He,  for  example, 
who  has  a  wife  like  Agricola,  and 
looks  at  the  same  time  at  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  is  saddled  with  a  scold  and 
a  vixen,  wdil  prize  and  praise  his 
own  wife,  and  wonder  at  his  own 
good  fortune  the  more,  that  he  has 
a  view  of  both  extremes.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  “  culpa,"  the 
culpability  of  a  bad  wife  will  be  so 
much  the  more  exposed  to  reproba¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  contrasted  with  a  good 
one ;  for  she  who  sees  how  lovely 
and  engaging  “  concordia  et  cari- 
tas**  are  in  the  married  state,  is  so 
much  the  more  culpable  that  she  ne¬ 
glects  or  despises  the  lesson  and  ex¬ 
ample.  A  good  wife  has  every  in- 
^ducement  to  be  otherwise  than  ffood, 
from  the  exteiided  scale  of  bad  ex¬ 
amples;  and  therefore  she  has  **  ina- 
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jorcin  lauilfin,”  by  becoming  and 
remaining  goocl ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
band,  a  bad  wife,  from  Ihe  exfetided 
scale  of  laudable  and  amiable  ambi¬ 
tion,  has  every  temptation  to  be 
oiheru  ise  than  bad,  and  therefore  her 
condemnation,  if  she  remain  bad,  is 
the  greater  “  plus  culp®  est,*'  and 
these  two  motives  act  proportionally 
on  both  sides.  M  hilst  it  is  **  tanto*' 
on  the  one,  it  is  “  quanto”  on  the 
other. 

In  the  famous  speech  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian  leader,  (lalgacus,  to  his  army, 
there  occurs  the  following  sentence, 
not  far  from  the  beginning  of  that 
address : 

“  lirigantes,  feemina  ducc  exurere 
colonial!),  expugnare  castra,  ac  nisi 
felicitas  in  secordiain  vertisset  exuere 
jugum  potuere.  Nos  integri  et  in- 
domiti,  et  libertatem  non  in  pracsen- 
tia  laturi,  primo  statiin  congressu 
unde  ostendamus  quos  sibi  Caledo¬ 
nia  viros  scj)osuerit.’* 

Without  entering  into  the  various 
and  somewhat  fanciful  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  have  been  put  upon  this 
“  locus  vexatus,”  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  that  what  appears  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  sense,  will, 
))robably,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most 
similar  instances,  be  found,  upon 
more  mature  investigation,  to  be  the 
best,  and  most  consistent  with  the 
style  of  the  author  and  Ins  strain  of 
reasoning.  Tacitus,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  fond  of  contrasting  one 
idea  with  another ;  be  is  ever  on  the 
outlook  for  such  words  or  phrases, 
as,  by  being  placed  over  against  each 
other,  may  thus  acquire  a  stronger 
force,  and  a  more  impressive  mean¬ 
ing.  “Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt,/)atTm 
apiiellant — si  locuples  hostis  est,  avari 
— si  pauper,  ainbitiosi,”  &c.  are  in¬ 
stances  ill  point.  In  the  speech  of 
Cialgacus,  there  is  a  reference  had  to 
the  case  of  the  Hrigantes,  as  an  ex¬ 
citement,  a  fortiori,  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  and  sup]>ort  of  Caledonian  li- 
l>erty.  The  Hrigantes  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  able  “  exurere  coloniam,  ex¬ 
pugnare  castra  and  had  it  not  been 
that  they  did  not  follow  up  their 
good  fortune  by  a  suitable  vigilance 
and  activity,  “  nisi  felicitas  in  se¬ 
cordiain  vertisset,”  they  might  even 
it  is  addeil,  have  been  able  “  exuere 
jugum”  (llomanum)  altogether.  And 


all  this  they  had  effected  **  fa*. 
mina  duce,”  under  the  conduct  of  a 
woman. 

'J'hen  the  orator  proceeds  to  con¬ 
trast  all  these  circumstances  with  a 
nation  in  some  respects  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced  with  the  Caledonians,  and 
to  shew,  that  if  the  Hrigantes  could, 
less  favourably  circumstanced,  effect 
so  much,  the  Caledonians,  more  fa¬ 
vourably  circumstanced,  might,  a 
fortiori,  effect  still  more.  He  admits 
that  the  Hrigantes  were  “  domiti,**  for 
he  represents  them  as  “  sub  jugo  Ro¬ 
mano”  at  the  time  when  the  effort 
was  made  to  regain  their  freedom ; 
he  states,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Caledonians,  that  they  were  yet  ‘‘  in¬ 
tegri  et  indomiti,”  unassailed  and  un- 
sulxlued.  He  admits  that  the  Hri¬ 
gantes  w’cre  not  able  to  retain  the 
liberty  which,  by  their  valour,  they 
had  acquired,  for  **  felicitas  in  se- 
cordiam  vertit but  he  augurs 
boldly  of  the  Caledonians,  that  what 
they  might  win  by  their  valour  they 
W’ould  be  enabled  to  keep  ;  libertatem 
non  in  present ia  laturi*’ — not,  like 
the  Hrigantes,  fighting  for  what  their 
“  socordia”  might  lose  to  them  after¬ 
wards.  He  avers,  lastly,  of  the  Hri¬ 
gantes,  that  a  woman  conducted  them 
to  all  this ;  he  exhorts  the  Cale¬ 
donians  to  shew  that  they  neither 
were  under  the  conduct,  nor  possess¬ 
ed  of  the  spirit  of  women.  “  Unde,” 
(sunt)  says  he,  **  ostendamus  quos 
sibi  Caledonia  Viros  seposuerit;”  let 
us  shew  them  of  what  stock  those 
men  are  to  whom  Caledonia  hath 
committed  the  defence  of  her  liberty. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  above 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  the 
words  in  “  non  in  presentia  libertatem 
laturi,”  are  taken  in  a  usual  and  clas¬ 
sical  sense,  as  signifying  that  they 
were  about  “  ferre  libertatem,”  to 
obtain  liberty ;  “  non  in  presentia’ 
alone,  but  for  ages  to  come ;  whereas 
by  supposing  as  some  have  done, 
that  “  non  in  presentia  libertatem 
laturi”  refers  not  to  what  they  had 
yet  to  do,  but  to  what  they  had  a/- 
ready  done  ;  to  the  state  in  which 
they  w’ere  previous  to  this  speech, 

as  if  it  were”  not  to  obtain  liberty 
nou'  for  the  first  time  ;  there  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  necessity  for  some  verbal  alter¬ 
ations,  or  unnatural  twistings,  to 
effect  this  sense  legitimately.  Hy 
placing  a  point  of  interrogation,  in- 
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tUvtl,  after  ''  laturi,’*  and  by  connect¬ 
ing  iiidoniiti  and  integri”  witli  it, 
s;)  as  to  make  the  sense,  “  shall  we, 
all  entire  and  unsubdued  as  we  are, 
not  likewise  obtain  liberty  for  the 
present?”  "c  may  please  ourselves 
with  our  own  ingenuity,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  probably  be  mistaken  by 
the  judicious  and  thinking  scholar 
for  absurdity. 

In  the  first  book  of  Livy’s  History, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  31-th 
chapter,  the  following  statement  is 
made:— The  liistorian  is  speaking  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  who,  under  the 
designation  of  Lucumo,had  removed, 
along  with  his  wife,  Tanaquil,  from 
Tarquinii  to  Rome.  Hereupon,  be 
observes,  “  Has  opes  cogitationes- 
que  secuni  portantes,  urbem  ingressi 
sunt,  doniicilioque  ibi  comparato  Lu- 
ciuni  TarquiniuinP/*i5«77i  edidere  no- 
incn.” 

Tpon  this  sentence  there  is  no. 
note  or  observation  in  any  one  of  the 
classical  commentations  which  I  have, 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting ; 
and  yet  it  appears  to  me  not  a  little 
Olid,  and  even  absurd,  that  Livy 
should  state  Lucumo  as  assuming  a 
name  which  bears  a  reference  to  ano¬ 
ther  person  not  yet  known  or  heard 
of.  In  fact,  Lucumo  could  not  now 
assume  the  appellation  or  cognomen 
of  “  Priscus,”  as  posterity,  and  they 
alone,  had  the  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  there  should  ever 
appear  another  Tarquin  less  ancient 
than  this  one.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  Tarquin,  as  an  a^ed  individual, 
assumed  this  title ;  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  great  age  at  this  time ; 
and,  in  fact,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  previous  life,  and  from  the 
length  of  his  future  reign,  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  aged,”  whilst  his 
son,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  at¬ 
tained,  in  all  probability,  to  an  age 
infinitely  more  advanced,  was  never 
designed  by  such  an  appellative. 

Had  Livy  been  barely  stating  any 
event  which  took  place  under  Tar¬ 
quinius  Suj>erbus’  reign,  and  merely 

I”  .reign,  the  case 

had  indeed  been  different ;  he  might 
have  said,  that  such  and  such  ira- 
provements  were  made  at  Rome'  in 
me  reign  of  T.  Superbus,  in  the 
s^me  manner  as  we  say  every  day, 
t  lat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  writ-. 


ten  by  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn  painted  such 
and  such  “chefs  d’a'uvre.”  Hut  when 
Livy  states  circumstantially  an  act 
of  Lucumo  himself,  in  changing  his 
own  name  for  another,  which  he  then 
thought  proper  to  assume,  he  was 
bound,  in  common  sense,  to  give  the 
name  which  he  actually  did  assume 
and  appropriate  to  himself ;  and  that 
name  was  not  “  Priscus,”  nor  could 
it  be  so,  but  was  undeniably  mere¬ 
ly  L.  Tarquinius,  from  Tarquinii, 
whence  he  came  to  Rome. 

Besides,  on  other  similar  occasions, 
and  even  when  the  slip  would  imply 
no  such  absurdity,  Livy  shews  him¬ 
self  peculiarly  wary  and  accurate. 
If  any  instance  can  be  more  apposite 
than  another,  it  must  be  that  of  the 
younger  Tarquin,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  designed  “  Superbus.”  In 
this  case,  the  words  of  Livy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  49th  chapter,  are, 
“  Inde  L.  Tarquinius  regnare  oc- 
cepit  cui  Superbo  cognomen  facta 
indiderunt.”  Had  Livy,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  merely  stated,  “  Inde  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Superbus  regnare  occe- 
pit,”  no  one  would  have  found  much, 
fault  with  him,  as  this  mode  of  in¬ 
accuracy  is  sanctioned  by  every  day’s 
usage ;  but  he  is  quite  distinct  and 
accurate,  and  gives  you  the  circum¬ 
stances  which,  in  his  opinion,  led  to 
the  cognomen  afterwards  given  of. 
“  Superbus.”  The  same  observa¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  case  of  Caius 
Martins,  who,  from  the  taking  of 
Corioli,  was  afterwards  designated 
Coriolanus ;  he  is  not  introduced  at* 
once  “  slap  dash,”  under  his  most 
distinguished  and  honourable  title, 
but  the  statement  is  made  in  Livy’s 
usually  distinct  and  accurate  man¬ 
ner.  Lib.  2.  c.  33.  “  Erat  turn  in 
castris  inter  primores  juvenum  C. 
Martins,  cui  cognomen  posiea  Corio* 
lano  fiiit.** 

Of  the  same  kidney  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  the  31st  chapter  of 
the  5th  book :  “  Creati  consules  L. 
Valerius  Potitus,  M.  Manlius,  cui 
Capitolino  postea  etiam  fuit  cogno¬ 
men.” 

In  the  history  of  Lucius  Tarqui¬ 
nius,  by  Dionysius,  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  co^omen  Priscus 
at  all.  Tarouin’s  original  coming  to 
Rome,  and  tne  changing  of  his  name 
from  Lucumo  to  **  Lucius,”  is  nar- 
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Na}%  slack  not  yet  thy  eager  speed, 

.The  world  is  wide,— >and  lies  before  us; 
Dash  on  !  dash  on  1  my  gallant  steed. 
See  !  now  the  burning  sun  shines  o'er 


Away  !  away  !  my  gallant  steed  ! 

Dash  on  where'er  thy  fancy  guide  ; 

Let  nought  thy  lightning  course  i:nj>ede. 
Nor  reck,  nor  glen,  nor  foaming  tide: 
Now  let  her  on  her  minion  smile. 

As  once  she  dared  to  smile  on  me. 

And  let  his  heart  dance  light  the  w  hile. 
But  I,  my  gallant  steed,  am  free  ! 

Dash  on  !  dash  on  !  I  love  those  waves, — 
I  love  this  wild  and  desart  shore ; 
Those  billows  have  l)een  brave  men's 
graves. 

There's  music  in  their  hollow’  roar  ! 

Ila  !  once  again  my  soul  bounds  high. 
New  life  runs  tingling  through  my 
veins  ; 

I  scorn  the  glance  of  that  bright  eye. 

And  trample  in  the  dust  her  chaiiis. 

On  ?  my  good  Arab,  swift  as  light  ! 

Sweep  with  the  w’inds  across  the  moor; 
The  gloom  and  gathering  clouds  of  night 
Arc  bugbears  only  for  the  boor  ; — 
Hark  !  how’  the  thunder  rattling  plays 
ITirough  that  dark  lurid  sky  alwre  ; 
Ay  !  this  is  better  than  the  bla7.e 
Of  batxiuets,  and  the  tale  of  love  ! 


Its  l)cams  are  flashing  on  my  brain, 

1  feel  their  scorching,  maddening  |X)\v'r ; 

Look  there  !  look  there  !  that  face  again, 
That  magic  smile,  that  secret  buw'r ! 

Away  !  aw’ay  !  she  smil'd  on  him  ; 

The  bow'r  is  deck’d,  but  not  for  me ; 

Ho  !  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim, 

Let  me  drink  deep,  for  1  am  free  ! 

And  let  her  on  thy  breast  recline, 

And  heave  the  fond  luxurious  sigh  ; 

And  let  her  lip  be  prest  to  thine. 

With  laughter  in  her  w’anton  eye  ! 

There  w  as  a  time  those  eyes  of  blue 
Oh  other  features  lov’d  to  rest ; 

There  w  as  a  time  that  fair  form  knew 
No  other  pillow’  than  my  breast ; 

A  dream  !  a  dream  !  she  lov’d  me  not, — 
Hearts  once  cnthraird  what  pow’r 
could  sever  ? 

Away  !  my  steed,  fly  sw’ift  as  thought, 

•  And  bear  me  from  her  smiles  for  ever  ! 

H.  G.  B. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  SC'OTLAND. 

No.  IV. 

The  fourth  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  gatherit  in  Edinburgh  the 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  more  penult  day  of  Junij  1562,  in  the 
regularly  constituted  than  any  of  quhilk  wer  present  the  Superinten- 
those  whicli  preceded  iu  Its  pro-  dents.  Ministers,  and  Commission- 
ceedings  appear  to  have  been  con-  ars,  after-written, 
ducted  with  much  solemnity  and  “  Superintendents ;  Mrs.  Johne 
decorum,  and  have  been  recorded  Spottiswood  of  Louthiane,  Johre 
at  coosidcrablc  length.  The  r<dl  Wynrhame  of  Fyfe,  Johne  Willock 
of  those^  wbo^  were  present  is  more  of  Glasgow,  Johne  Areskine  of  Dun 
f^ly  given  in  the  “  Bulk  of  the  of  Angus,  Johne  Carswell  of  Ar- 
Universal  Kirk”  than  in  Calder-  gyle.” 

wwd’g  large  MS.;  and  as  it  may  “  Ministers  and  Comraissionars ; 
serve  m  illustrate  the  constitution  of  Johne  Knox  Minister  of  Edinburg^» 
Ac  Ceurt,  and  the  state  of  the  James  Barrow  and  Edward  Hope 
Church,  it  is  here  set  down,  from  Commissionars ;  James  Long,  Mr 
tile  fOTmer  source.  David  Lindetay  Miiiister  at  Leith, 

.  *  The  Convention  of  the  Kirk  of  Patrick  Ccekbum  and  Johne  Brown 
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CoiTimissionars ;  Mr  Johne  Craig  Mi¬ 
nister  at  Halieruitlehouse,  John  Hart 
and  W'illiam  Oswald,  Coinmission- 
ars ;  ^Villialne  Harlaw  Minister  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Kirk,  Johne  Barroun 
Minister  of  Mussilburgh,  Mr  Thomas 
C'ranstoun  Minister  at  Tranent, 
Alexander  Forrester  Minister  of  Li- 
bertoun,  Mr  George  Fuird  Minister 
of  Dunimanie,  Mr  David  Weyrais 
Minister  of  Ratho,  David  Cunning- 
haine  Minister  of  Lanerick,  James 
M'alker  Minister  of  Stcinston,  Paul 
Methven  Minister  of  Jedburgh,  Mr 
George  Hay  Minister  at  Eddilstoun, 
Christopher  Gudman  Minister  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Mr  George  Leslie  Minister 
at  Straitlimiglow,  Richard  Melvill 
Minister  at  Inchbruock  and  Marit ; 
Johne  Douglas  of  Pumfrestoun,  and 
Johne  Douglas  in  Howden  Commis- 
sionars  of  tne  Kirk  of  Calder ;  the 
Laird  of  Spot  Commissionar  for  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  diverse  in  the  Merse ;  James 
Fleyming  Elder  and  Commissionar 
of  (ilasgow’,  the  Laird  of  Lye  Com- 
inissionar  of  Lanerick,  the  Laird 
of  Barre  Commissionar  of  Kyle, 
Johne  ('athcart  of  Cariltoun  Com- 
missionar  of  Carrick,  Mr  Robert  Pont 
Elder  and  Commissionar  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Thomas  Scott  of  Hayning 
Coininissionar  for  Selcraig  and  Mel- 
ros.” 

In  this  roll,  the  designation  of 
“  Mr”  is  not  indiscriminately  em¬ 
ployed,  but  seems  to  be  confined  to 
those  who  had  received  an  academi¬ 
cal  degree;  and  this  circumstance 
may  serve  to  shew,  that  the  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  the 
first  reformed  ministers  in  Scotland, 
as  being,  in  general,  men  of  no  edu¬ 
cation,  is  not  well  founded.  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  some  of  the 
Ministers  are  styled  Ministers  “  of,'* 
while  others  are  styled  at,"  their 
particular  parishes  or  churches. 
M  hether  this  distinction  be  acciden¬ 
tal  or  designed,  and,  if  designed,  upon 
what  it  is  founded,  does  not  appear. 
As  only  two  of  the  Commissioners 
are  called  “  Elders,"  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  not  then  a  necessary 
qualification  for  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly.  Indeed  there 
|s  some  reason  to  think,  that  at  first 
*t  was  not,  as  now,  a  representative 
court,  but  open  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Church.  A  roll  of  those  pre¬ 
sent  is  very  seldom  inserted  either 
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in  the  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
or  in  the  MS.  (’alderwood.  But  in 
many  of  the  subsequent  Assemblies, 
mention  is  made,  not  only  of  Super¬ 
intendents,  Ministers,  and  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  also  of  Barons,  Burgesses, 
and  Gentlemen  ;  and  in  a  supplica¬ 
tion  presented  by  the  Church  to  the 
Regent,  in  1574-,  is  the  following  pas¬ 
sage:  “  It  is  not  unknown  to  vour 
Grace,  that,  since  the  time  God  hath 
blessed  this  country  with  the  light 
of  the  Evangell,  twm  Godly  Assem¬ 
blies  of  the  whole  general  kirk  of  this 
realme  should  be  ilk  year,  as  well  of 
all  the  members  thereof  in  all  estates, 
as  of  the  Ministers.**  But  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  this  mode  of  meeting 
was  soon  felt,  and  in  the  Assembly 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  sketch,  the  attendance  of  the 
Ministers  was  ordained  to  be  limited 
by  the  calls  of  business,  and  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Superintendents.  Jt 
may  be  proper,  however,  to  take  a 
regular  survey  of  its  proceedings. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly  was  held  in  the  house  of  “  Mr 
Hendrie  Law."  Who  this  person 
was  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Calder  wood  Large  MS.  Vol. 
I.  p.  289.)  has  preserved  some  very 
minute  and  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  **  first  face"  of  a 
Church  among  the  Reformers  in 
Edinburgh,  and  has  commemorated 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  ; 
but  the  name  of  Law  does  not  appear. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  reputation  and 
zeal,  or  his  house  would  not  have 
been  thus  honoured  by  the  Refor¬ 
mers. 

The  first  Session  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded 
to  lay  down  a  series  of  regulations 
for  conducting  their  inquiries  into  the 
general  state  of  the  Church,  and  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  its  Ministers  and 
members.  Trial  was  first  to  be  had 
of  the  Superintendents, — a  regulation 
which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
turb  all  the  parallels  which  have  been 
drawn  between  this  class  of  Mini^ 
ters  and  Bishops.  Balfour,  in  his 
MS.  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  244.,  says, 
that,  at  first,  ''  the  Scots  were  not  re¬ 
solved  whether  to  embrace  the  Re- 
iGorination  of  England,  or  that  of 
Geneva."  But  it  would  be  difiBcult 
to  bring  any  proofs  of  their  want  of 
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resolution  upon  this  point,  from  the 
history  of  the  times.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Superintentleiits  is  always 
represented,  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  as  a  terajwrary  expedient ; 
and  from  the  very  beginning,  those 
who  exercised  the  office  were  subject 
to  the  General  Assembly,  composed 
of  Presbyters,  Elders,  and  lay  Com¬ 
missioners.  If  they  had  felt,  or  fan¬ 
cied  in  themselves,  any  peculiar  or 
episcopal  authority,  they  would  never 
have  submitted  to  such  uncanonical 
handling. 

After  trial  was  taken  of  the  Super¬ 
intendents,  the  Elders  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  kirk  were  to  be  charged,  in 
liod’s  name,  to  declare  what  they 
knew  touching  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  their  Minister.  After  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  the  Elders  of  every  kirk  were 
to  be  tried  concerning  such  things  as 
might  be  laid  to  their  charge.  M'hile 
the  inquiry  was  going  on,  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  it,  whether 
Minister  or  Elder,  was  to  be  remov¬ 
ed  :  and  in  the  event  of  his  being 
convicted  of  what  was  alleged  against 
him,  he  was  to  have  no  vote  till  he 
satisfied  the  Assembly.  The  Super¬ 
intendents,  with  the  Ministers  and 
FUders  within  their  bounds,  were 
then  to  declare  the  general  state  of 
the  kirks  under  their  inspection,  and 
the  offences  which  they  knew  to  pre¬ 
vail,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
accordingly. 

In  this  Session,  it  was  also  ordain- 
€h1,  “  that  if  Ministers  be  disobedient 
to  Superintendents,  in  anie  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  etlification,  they  must  be 
subject  to  correctione.’*  At  the  same 
time,  intimation  was  appointed  to  be 
made  throughout  the  whole  church, 
of  the  order  which  had  now  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  discipline  of  all  its 

servants  ;  and  all  who  had  any  thing 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Superinten¬ 
dents,  Ministers,  Elders,  or  Deacons, 
were  required  to  do  so  at  the  next 
Assembly,  to  be  held  in  December. 
Ministers,  how’ever,  were  admoiiish- 
^  "  not  to  leave  their  flocks  for  com¬ 
ing  to  the  said  Assembly,  except  they 
have  complaints  to  make,  or  ellis  be 
complaint  upon,  or  at  the  least  be 
warned  thereto  be  the  Superinten¬ 
dent.” 

In  the  Second  Session  of  this  As- 
•embly,  which  was  held  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  Alexander  Gordon,  who 


had  been  Bishop  of  Galloway,  but 
who  now  professed  the  reforineil 
creed,  seems  to  have  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition,  praying  that  he  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  Superintendent  of  the  district 
included  in  his  former  diocese.  The 
Assembly  replied ;  1st,  That  they 
had  no  evidence  of  his  being  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  people,  or  presented  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  province  of 
Galloway ;  and,  iid.  That  although 
he  might  have  a  presentation  from 
the  Council,  he  had  not  observed  the 
order  laid  down  for  the  election  of 
Superintendents,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  acknowledged  by  them  at 
present.  They  promised  him  their 
aid,  however,  if  the  kirks  of  Gallo¬ 
way  should  hereafter  solicit,  and  the 
Lords  of  Council  present  him  to  the 
office.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  the  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  and  letters  were  sent  to  the 
kirks  of  Gallow^ay  to  learn  their  opi¬ 
nion  and  wishes  in  the  matter.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  more 
zealous  Reformers  were  doubtful  of 
the  sincerity  of  Gordon's  professions, 
and  ascribed  them  to  a  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fruits  of  his  benefice,  more 
than  to  any  concern  for  the  interest 
of  the  church  ;  and  that  they  would 
rather  have  had  some  person  whose 
principles  were  more  decided  to  watch 
over  that  district.  In  a  visit  which 
he  made  to  that  part  of  the  country 
soon  after  the  rising  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly,  Knox  carried  with  him  Mr 
Robert  Pont,  and  left  him  in  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  Maxwell ; 
with  a  view,  it  has  been  thought,  to 

his  being  proposed  as  Superintendent 
of  Galloway.  But  the  piety  and 
learning  of  Pont  were  not  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  people  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  who  continued  long  subject  to 

the  superstitions  of  popery.  In  the 
following  Assembly,  indeed,  he  was 
put  upon  the  leet  for  the  office.  But 
Gordon  wasappointed,  with  thepower 
of  a  Commissioner,  to  adroit  Minis- 
ter6,"Exhorters,  and  Readers,  and  “to 
do  such  other  things,  as  war  before 
accustomed  in  planting  of  kirks.*’ 

In  this  Session  the  Assembly  re¬ 
newed  their  injunctions  upon  Minis¬ 
ters  to  be  “  subject  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  in  all  lawful  admonitions.” 
It  was  also  enacted ,  that  all  Ministers 
regularly  admitted  to  their  Kirks 
shall  remain,,  unless  they  can  be 
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provtil  ciiiniiiiil  in  life  or  doctrine. 
Uut  such  as  have  been  serving  with¬ 
out  a  formal  admission,  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  refused  by  their  respective 
Kirks,  as  they  can  shew  cause.  And 
the  trial  of  those  who  have  not  been 
alnatly  examined  was  appointed  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  the  best-refonnetl  kirk 
within  the  bounds.  To  these  regu¬ 
lations,  tending  so  manifestly  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  independence  and  re- 
siH'ctability  of  the  Ministers,  was 
added  an  injunction,  that  Superin¬ 
tendents,  at  the  time  of  their  visita¬ 
tion,  “  tak’  accompt  what  bookes  the 
Ministers  have  in  store,  and  how 
they  doe  profile  from  time  to  time 
in  reiding  and  studying  the  samen.** 

The  otdy  other  business  transacted 
in  this  Session,  was  the  taking  order 
with  some  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  particular  Ministers. 

In  the  Third  Session,  which  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  July,  it  was 
ordained,  that  Elders  refusing  to  as¬ 
sist  Ministers  in  correcting  offences, 
should,  after  admonition,  be  excom¬ 
municated,  and  that  Magistrates  pro¬ 
fessing  the  reformed  faith  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  It 
was  also  concluded,  that,  in  future, 
no  Minister  should  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  nomination  of  the  people,  and 
due  examination  and  induction  by 
the  Superintendent.  Those  who  had 
been  otherwise  ‘‘  intrused”  since 

were  to  make  supplication  for 
their  provision  according  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  laid  down  in  the  former 
^‘ssion.  Ministers,  Exhorters,  and 
Ueaders,  having  complained  of  the 
smallness  of  their  stipends,  it  was 
ordered,  that,  before  the  end  of  Sep-  ‘ 
teinber,  they  should  give  in  to  their 

res|H.*ctive  Superintendents  their  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  specifying  the  amount 
of  their  stipend,  and  assigning  the 
reasons  of  its  insufficiency,  that  sup- 
lication  for  suitable  aid  may  be  made 
to  the  Queen  and  Council.  In  the 

mean  time,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the 
stipends  of  the  Ministers  were  in 
many  cases  not  paid,  from  the  Queen 
having  granted  remission  of  the 
tliinls  due  from  those  who  possessed 
benefices,  a  supplication  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  presented  to  her  High- 
ness  upon  this  point,  and  also  for 
providing  stipends  to  the  Ministers 


of  burghs  where  the  thirds  were  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  restoration  of  manses 
and  glebes  to  the  Ministers,  the  re¬ 
paration  of  decayed  kirks,  and  some 
provision  for  maintaining  schools  in 
every  parish,  and  for  supporting  the 
poor,  were  points  upon  which  it  w^as 
also  agreed  to  make  supplication. 

The  Fourth  Session,  which  was 
held  on  the  second  day  of  July,  w’as 
devoted  to  arrangements  for  a  more 
regular  and  extensive  dispensation  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  Mr  John 
Scharp,  who  (according  to  Knox, 
p.  311,)  had  left  the  ministry  for 
some  more  profitable  vocation,  was 
charged  to  return  to  the  sacred  office. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Town  Council,  it  was  ordained, 
that  Mr  John  Craig,  at  this  time 
Minister  at  Holyroodhouse,  should 
be  associated  with  Knox  in  the 
Ministry  of  Edinburgh.  Several  Po¬ 
pish  priests  had  come  over  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Queen,  and,  since  her 
arrival,  the  service  of  the  mass  had 
been  regularly  performed  in  the 
chapel.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  labours  of  Craig  were  not  likely 
to  be  either  acceptable  or  useful.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  preach¬ 
ing  three  times  during  the  week,  and 
twice  on  Sunday,  was  too  much  for 
the  declining  years  of  Knox,  who, 
by  bis  previous  exertions,  had  me¬ 
rited  every  expression  of  respect  and 
gratitude.  Some  delay  seems  to  have 

taken  place,  from  want  of  sufficient 
funds ;  but  the  measure  was  soou 
after  accomplished,  and  Craig  offi¬ 
ciated  as  colleague  to  Knox  for  nine 
years.  The  rest  of  this  Fourth  Ses¬ 
sion  was  occupied  in  appointing 
Ministers  to  preach  in  those  districts 
where  kirks  were  not  yet  planted. 

The  transactions  of  the  Fifth  Ses¬ 
sion  are  briefly  recorded,  both  in 
Calderwood  and  the  Buik  of  the 
Universal  Kirk,  as  follows  :  **  David 
Forrest  was  requested  to  take  on  the 
Ministrie ;  Mr  Johne  Scharp  and 
Robert  Wilson  war  ordained  to  serve 
in  such  kirks  as  the  Assemblie  sould 
appoint  in  the  next  Session.'* 

In  the  next  Session,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr  John  Scharp  should  serve 
in  any  kirk  which  the  Suj^rinten- 
dent  of  Lothian  might  appoint.  No 
farther  mention  is  made  of  Wilson's 
case ;  but  an  answer,  which  had  been 
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given  in  by  Forrest,  was  referred  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Lothian  and 
the  kirk  of  Edinburgh.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  infant  church  of  the  Kefor- 
raers,  in  1558,  Calderwood  makes 
mention  of  one  David  Forrest,  who, 
with  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others, 
sometimes  exhorted  the  congregation. 
This  is  probably  the  jKrson  referred 
to  above  ;  hut  whether  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  the  higher  office  of 
the  Ministry,  or  what  was  his  answer 
to  the  Assembly,  does  not  appear. 
In  this  last  session,  John  Douglas  of 
Pumfrestone,  in  the  name  of  the 
kirk  of  Calder,  complained,  that 
since  their  Minister  had  been  made 
Superintendent  of  Lothian,  the  word 
was  not  regularly  preached  to  them ; 
and  desired,  that  either  the  said  Su¬ 
perintendent  should  be  restored  to 
them,  or  some  other  qualified  Minis¬ 
ter  ap]K)inted.  The  Assembly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  re¬ 
quest,  hut  added,  that  in  the  present 
scarcity  of  Ministers,  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  church  could  not  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  a  single  parish. 

“  Being  informed  that  Mr  David 
Spence  gave  Institution,  be  vertue  of 
the  Pope's  Bulles,  to  Mr  Robert 
Auchinmoutie  of  the  Prebendrie  of 
Russell,  the  22d  of  June  last  by¬ 
past,  the  Assemhlie  ordained,  that 
the  Superintendents  of  Fyfe  and 
Lowthian  take  order  respective  w’ith 
the  forsaids  persons,  and  to  informe 
the  Justice-Clerk  to  call  them  to  par¬ 
ticular  dietts,  for  breaking  of  the 
Quein's  acts,  if  they  find  the  mater 
cleerlie  tried  ;  and  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Lothian  signifie  the 
mater  to  the  Duke."  In  the  Par¬ 
liament  1560,  it  was  ordaineil,  that 
the  “  Bishope  of  Rome,  called  the 
Pape,  have  no  jurisdiction  nor  au- 
thoritie  within  this  realmo  in  any 
time  coming  and  all  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  desiring  or  holding 
title  or  office  from  him,  under  pain 
of  barratry  :  so  that  the  transaction 
referreil  to  above  was  obviously  ille¬ 
gal;— and  as  the  Ministers  at  ^is 


time  were  under  strong  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  re-estahlishment  of  Po¬ 
pery,  they  could  not  have  passed  it 
over.  When  they  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  general  state  of  the 
country  and  the  church,  it  was. con¬ 
cluded,  that  Supplication  should  be 
made  to  the  Queen  for  removing 
idolatry  and  suppressing  vice.  It 
was  also  agreed,  that  suit  should  be 
made  to  the  Justice-Clerk,  that  order 
may  be  taken  with  those  who  are 
disobedient  to  Superintendents,  and 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  assistance 
and  support  to  the  visitors  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Banff.  With  regard  to 
questions  of  divorce,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  decision  of  them  should 
either  be  transferred  to  the  kirk,  or 
that  persons  of  reputation  and  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  established  for  the 
purpose. 

The  form  of  the  Supplication  to 
the  Queen  and  Council  was  drawn 
up  by  Knox,  and  is  inserted  in  his 
History,  p.  311.  In  addition  to  the 
points  specially  mentioned  above,  it 
contains  very  earnest  pleadings  for 
stipends  to  the  Ministers,  and  for 
provision  to  the  poor.  Calderwood 
says,  that  this  draught  of  the  Sup¬ 
plication  was  read  in  the  Assembly, 
and  generally  approved  of.  He  even 
adds,  that  some  of  the  Members 
wished  that  “  more  sharpness  had 
been  used."  But  Lethington  and 
the  Court-party  regarded  it  as,  in 
many  particulars,  harsh  and  uncalled 
for.  He  ridiculed  the  fear  of  Ponerv 
being  again  introduced, — afear  which 
this  Supplication  very  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed, — and  prevailed  so  far,  that 
ne  was  permitted  to  draw  up  ano¬ 
ther  form  of  the  Supplication,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  re¬ 
tain  the  substance. 

“  And  swa  dissolves  this  Assem- 
blie,  and  appoint  it  to  convene  ^anc 
the  25th  of  December  nixt  te  euro, 
in  Edinburgh. 

Sic  suhscribitur, 

JoHK£  Gray/' 
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THE  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.  BY  GEOFFREY  CRAYON,  GENT. 

It  is  always  a  disagreeable  task  to  tell  an  old  friend  that  you  are  not 
pleased  with  him, — and  it  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  when  you  are  conscious 
that  the  ground  of  complaint  consists,  less  of  any  tangible  offence,  than  of  a 
crowd  of  petty  grievances  and  microscopic  vexations,  each  of  them  very  en- 
si-miticant  in  itself,  but  altogether  amounting  to  a  pretty  formidable  quan¬ 
tum  of  annoyance.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  situation  in  which  we  stand 
with  our  old  friend  Geoffrey  Crayon.  Here  is  a  new  work,  by  the  author  of 
the  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  one  precisely  similar  in  kind  ; 
possessing,  to  a  certain  extent,  every  characteristic  of  those  beautiful  works, 
and  yet  so  evidently  inferior  in  degree — so  much  less  delicate  and  refined  in 
its  humorous  parts — so  much  less  touching  in  the  pathetic  (by-the-bye,  there 
is  little  of  the  latter) — so  nearly  approaching  to  common-place,  in  some  of  its 
remarks  on  life  and  manners,  and  to  prosing  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  its 
tales,  that  we  feel  occasionally  inclined  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  are  not 
perusing  a  successful  imitation  of  the  author’s  style,  rather  than  an  original 
work?  In  one  point  only  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller 
are  equal  to  their  predecessors,  and  that  is,  the  peculiar  elegance  of  style,  and 
happy  quaintness  of  verbal  expression  in  subjects  of  a  comic  cast,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  Mr  Irving’s  writings.  These  the  present  work  possesses 
in  perfection,  but  in  almost  every  other  point  we  feel  conscious,  sometimes 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  the  feeling,  of  a  deficiency 
— of  a  certain  coldness  and  constraint — of  an  inartificial  and  languid  tone  in 
the  longer  tales,  and  an  abruptness  and  want  of  point  in  some  of  the  shorter, 
for  which  we  were  not  altogether  prepared.  In  particular,  the  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  tales  in  the  present  work^  such  as  the  story  of  the  Y oung 
Italian,  and  the  Narrative  of  Buckthorne,  are  extremely  deficient  in  interest ; 
and  the  denouement  of  the  first  is  so  obviously  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
consequences  it  is  supposed  to  produce,  that  the  reader  immediately  thinks 
of  the  awkward  windings  up  and  lame  explanations  of  Mrs  lladcliff’s  ro¬ 
mances.  In  Buckthorne,  again,  where  the  author  has  obviously  ventured 
ultra  crepidaniy  in  an  attempt  to  exhibit  some  varied  and  enlarged  views  of 
life,  the  same  want  of  sequence  in  the  incidents,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeble¬ 
ness  in  the  execution,  is  visible.  Invention,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  quality 
in  which  he  is  most  deficient.  Give  him  the  most  insignificant  legend,  and 
he  contrives  to  throw  over  it  a  wonderful  interest,  by  that  tone  of  quiet,  sub¬ 
dued  humour,  and  that  admirable  command  of  corresponding  language,  which 
he  possesses ;  but  the  creation  of  the  incidents  of  a  Tale,  and  indeed  any 
prolonged  or  continuous  painting  of  character,  seem  to  be  beyond  his  powers. 
His  characters,  like  his  jokes,  disclose  themselves  only  in  hints  and  insinua- 
tions ;  and  his  Tales  seem  rather  to  consist  of  a  number  of  lively  or  grace¬ 
ful  descriptions,  than  of  a  series  of  scenes  bearing  on  any  definite  or  precon¬ 
ceived  end.  But — treve  de  critique  ;  it  is  time  our  readers  should  sec  what 
they  have  to  expect. 

1  he  w’ork  is  divided  into  four  parts,  entitled.  Strange  Stories  by  a  Ner¬ 
vous  Gentleman — Buckthorne  and  his  Friends — The  Italian  Banditti — and 
the  Money- Diggers.  Each  of  these  parts  serves  as  the  frame- work  for  se¬ 
veral  narratives ;  and  of  the  four,  the  first,  which  consists  principally  of 
serio-comic  ghost  stories,  and  the  last  consisting  of  some  Dutch  legends, 
J^lating  to  the  subject  of  hidden  treasure,  are  decidedly  the  best.  The 
iNcrvous  Gentleman’s  Tales  are  preceded  by  an  extremely  well- written  In¬ 
troduction,  abounding  with  delicate  humour,  and  happy  sketches  of  a  con¬ 
vivial  party  assembled  at  the  seat  of  an  old  fox-hunting  Baronet  in  the 
country.  Indeed  the  author  has  a  trick  of  wasting  his  powers  on  his  Intro¬ 
ductions,  to  the  manifest  injury  and  damage  of  the  Tales,  to  which  they 
serve  as  a  Preface;  just  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  an  unlucky  urchin,  in 
preparing  for  are  joicing  day,  blow  away  his  whole  magazine  of  combus- 
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tiblt‘6  in  preliniiiiary  explosions,  before  the  important  moment  when  they 
were  to  be  made  use  of.  Of  the  legends  which  follow,  the  Irishman’s  Talc 
is  a  very  fair  specimen. 


JDraijoon 


The  Adventures  of  mif  Qrandfather, 

My  grandfather  was  a  bold  Dragoon,  for  it’s  a  profession,  d’ye  see,  that  has  run  in 
the  family.  All  my  forefathers  have  been  Dragoons,  and  died  on  the  field  of  honour, 
except  myself,  and  I  hoj^e  my  posterity  may  be  able  to  say  the  same  ;  however,  I 
don't  mean  to  l)e  vain-glorious. — Well,  my  grandfather,  as  I  said,  was  a  bold  Dra. 
goon,  and  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  that  very  army 
which,  according  to  my  uncle  Toby,  swore  so  terribly  in  Flanders.  He  could  swear 
a  good  stick  himself ;  and,  moreover,  was  the  very  man  that  introduced  the  doctrine 
Corporal  Trim  mentions,  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mode  of  keeping  out  the  damps  of  ditch-water  by  burnt  brandy.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it's  nothing  to  the  purport  of  my  story.  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  that  my  grand- 
father  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be  humbugged.  lie  had  seen  service,  or,  according  to 
his  own  phrase,  he  had  seen  the  devil — and  that’s  saying  every  thing. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  w'ay  to  England,  for  w’hich  he  in¬ 
tended  to  embark  from  Ostend — bad  luck  to  the  place  ! — for  one  w'here  1  w'as  kept  by 
storms  and  head-w  inds  fur  three  long  days,  and  the  devil  of  a  jolly  companion  or 
pretty  face  to  comfort  me.  Well,  as  1  was  saying,  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way 
to  England,  or  rather  to  Ostend — no  matter  w  hich,  it’s  all  the  same.  So  one  evening, 
towards  night-fall,  he  rode  jollily  into  Bruges. — Very  like  you  all  know  Bruges, 
gentlemen  ;  a  queer,  old-fashioned  Flemish  towm,  once,  they  say,  a  great  place  for 
trade  and  money. making  in  old  times,  when  the  Mynheers  were  in  their  glory  ;  but 
almost  as  large  and  as  empty  as  an  Irishman’s  pocket  at  the  present  day. — Well, 
gentlemen,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair.  All  Bruges  was  crowded  ;  and  the 
canals  swarmed  w'ith  Dutch  boats,  and  the  streets  sw’armed  with  Dutch  merchanls  ; 
ami  there  was  hardly  any  getting  along,  for  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  and 
)H.'asants  in  big  breeches,  and  women  in  half  a  score  of  petticoats. 

My  grandfather  rode  jollily  along,  in  his  easy  slashing  way,  for  he  was  a  saucy 
sun-shiny  fellow — staring  about  him  at  the  motley  crowd,  and  the  old  houses  with 
gable-ends  to  the  street,  and  storks’  nests  on  the  chimneys  ;  w'inking  at  the  yafrows 
who  showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  joking  the  women  right  and  left  in  the 
street ;  ail  of  w  horn  laughed,  and  took  it  in  amazing  good  part ;  for  though  he  did 
not  know  a  w  ord  of  the  language,  yet  he  had  always  a  knack  of  making  himself  un¬ 
derstood  among  the  women. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  being  the  time  of  the  annual  fair,  all  the  tow’n  w’as  crowded, 
every  inn  and  tavern  full,  and  my  grandfather  applied  in  vain  from  one  to  the  other 
for  admittance.  At  lengtii  he  rode  up  to  an  old  rackety  inn  that  looked  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces,  and  w  hich  all  the  rats  would  have  run  away  from,  if  they  could  have  found 
rotun  in  any  other  house  to  put  their  heads.  It  was  just  such  a  queer  building  as  you 
sec  ill  Dutch  pictures,  with  a  tall  roof  that  reached  up  into  the  clouds,  and  as  many 
garrets  one  over  the  other  as  the  seven  heavens  of  Mahomet.  Nothing  had  saved  it 
from  tumbling  down  but  a  stork’s  nest  on  the  chimney,  w’hich  always  brings  good 
luck  to  a  house  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  at  the  very  time  of  my  grandfather’s  ar¬ 
rival,  there  were  two  of  these  long-legged  birds  of  grace  standing  like  ghosts  on  the 
chimney  top.  haith,  but  they’ve  kept  the  house  on  its  legs  to  this  very  day,  for  you 
may  see  it  any  time  you  |>ass  through  Bruges,  as  it  stands  there  yet,  only  it  is  turned 
into  a  brewery  of  strong  h  lemish  beer,— .at  least  it  was  so  when  I  came  that  way 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

My  grandfather  eyed  the  house  curiously  as  he  approached.  It  might  not  have  al¬ 
together  struck  his  fancy,  had  he  not  seen  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 

UEER  VEKXOOPT  MAN  GOEDEK  DRANK. 

My  grandfather  had  learnt  enough  of  the  language  to  know  that  the  sign  promised 
good  liquor.  **  This  is  the  house  for  me,”  said  he,  stopping  short  before  the  , 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  dashing  Dragoon  was  an  event  in  an  old  inn,  frequented 
only  by  the  peaceful  sons  of  traflic.  A  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  a  sutely  ample  mao* 
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in  a  broad  Flemish  hat,  and  who  was  the  great  man,  and  great  patron  of  the  cstab> 
li^hment,  sat  smoking  a  clean  long  piiKJ  on  one  side  of  the  door  ;  a  fat  little  distiller 
t>f  (leneva,  from  Schiedam,  sat  smoking  on  the  other  ;  and  the  bottle-nosed  host  stood 
in  the  door,  and  the  comely  hostess,  in  crimped  cap,  beside  him  ;  and  the  hostess’s 
daughter,  a  plump  Flanders  lass,  with  long  gold  pendants  in  her  ears,  was  at  a  side- 
window. 

Humph  !”  said  the  rich  burgher  of  Antwerp,  with  a  sulky  glance  at  the  stranger. 

“  Der  duyvel !’'  said  the  fat  little  distiller  of  Schiedam. 

The  landlord  saw,  with  the  quick  glance  of  a  publican,  that  the  new  guest  was  not 
at  all,  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  old  ones  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  himself  like 
my  grandfather’s  saucy  eye.  He  shook  his  head.  “  Not  a  garret  in  the  house  but 
was  full.” 

“  Not  a  garret !”  echoed  the  landlady. 

“  Not  a  garret  !”  echoed  the  daughter. 

The  burgher  of  Antwerp,  and  the  little  distiller  of  Schiedam,  continued  to  smoke 
their  pipes  sullenly,  eyeing  the  enemy  askance  from  under  their  broad  hats,  but  said 
nothing. 

.My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow'-beaten.  He  threw'  the  reins  on  his 
horse’s  neck,  cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  stuck  one  arm  akimbo,  “  Faith  and 
troth  !”  said  he,  “  but  I’ll  sleep  in  this  house  this  very  night.” — As  he  said  this,  he 
gave  a  slap  on  his  thigh,  by  w'ay  of  emphasis — the  slap  w'ent  to  the  landlady’s  heart. 

He  followed  up  the  vow  by  jumping  oft'  his  horse,  and  making  his  way  past  the 
staring  Mynheers,  into  the  public-room — May  be  you’ve  been  in  the  bar-room  of  an 
old  Flemish  inn — faith,  but  a  handsome  chamber  it  was  as  you’d  w’ish  to  see ;  with 
a  brick  lloor,  and  a  great  fire-place,  with  the  whole  Bible  history  in  glazed  tiles  ;  and 
then  the  mantel-piece,  pitching  itself  head-foremost  out  of  the  w’all,  with  a  whole  re¬ 
giment  of  cracked  teapots  and  earthen  jugs  |)araded  on  it ;  not  to  mention  half-a- 
dozen  great  Delft  platters,  hung  about  the  room  by  w’ay  of  pictures  ;  and  the  little  bar 
in  one  corner,  and  the  bouncing  bar-maid  aside  of  it,  with  a  red  calico  cap  and  yellow' 
car-drops. 

.My  grandfather  snapped  his  fingers  over  his  head,  as  he  cast  an  eye  round  the 
room — “  Faith  this  is  the  very  house  I’ve  been  looking  after,”  said  he. 

There  was  some  further  show'  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison ;  but  my 
grandfather  w’as  an  old  soldier,  and  an  Irishman  to  boot,  and  not  easily  repulsed,  es- 
IK'cially  after  he  had  got  into  the  fortress.  So  he  blarneyed  the  landlord,  kissed  the 
landlord’s  w'ife,  tickled  the  landlord’s  daughter,  chucked  the  bar-maid  under  the  chin  : 
and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  w’ould  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  a  burning 
shame  into  the  bargain,  to  turn  such  a  bold  Dragoon  into  the  stieets.  So  they  laid 
their  heads  together,  that  is  to  say,  my  grandfather  and  the  landlady,  and  it  was  at 
length  agreed  to  accommodate  him  with  an  old  chamber  that  had  Ixjen  for  some  time 
shut  up. 

”  Some  say  it’s  haunted,”  w  hisjwred  the  landlord’s  daughter ;  “  but  you  are  a  bold 
Dragoon,  and  I  dare  say  don’t  fear  ghosts.” 

”  The  divil  a  bit !”  said  my  grandfather,  pinching  her  plump  cheek.  “  But  if  I 
should  l)e  troubled  by  ghosts.  I’ve  l)een  to  the  Red  Sea  in  my  time,  and  have  a  plea¬ 
sant  way  of  laying  them,  my  darling.” 

And  then  he  whispered  something  to  the  girl  which  made  her  laugh,  and  give  him 
a  good-humoured  box  on  the  ear.*  In  short,  there  w'as  nobody  knew  better  how'  to 
make  his  w  ay  among  the  petticoats  than  my  grandfather. 

In  a  little  while,  as  w’as  his  usual  way,  he  took  complete  possession  of  the  house, 
swaggering  all  over  it ;  into  the  stable  to  look  after  his  horse,  into  the  kitchen  to 
look  after  his  supper.  He  had  something  to  say  or  do  with  every  one ;  smoked  with 
the  Dutchmen,  drank  w'ith  the  Germans,  slapped  the  landlord  on  the  shoulder, 
romped  w’ith  his  daughter  and  the  bar-maid  : — never  since  the  days  of  Alley  Croaker 
had  such  a  rattling  blade  been  seen;  The  landlord  stared  at  him  with  astonishment ; 
the  landlord’s  daughter  hung  her  head  and  giggled  whenever  he  came  near ;  and  as 
he  swaggered  along  the  corridor,  with  his  sword  trailing  by  his  side,  the  maids  looked 
after  him,  and  w'hispered  to  one  another,  “  What  a  proper  man  !” 

At  supper,  my  grandfather  took  command  of  the  table-d’hote  as  though  he  had 
heeti  at  home ;  helped  every  body,  not  forgetting  himself ;  talked  with  every  one, 
"  hether  he  understood  their  language  or  not ;  and  made  his  w'ay  into  the  intimacy  of  the 
*ich  burger  of  Antwerp,  who  had  never  been  known  to  be  sociable  with  any  one  during 
his  life.  In  fact,  he  revolutionized  the  whole  establishment,  and  gave  it  such  a  rouse, 
that  the  very  house  reeled  with  it.  He  outsat  every  one  at  table  excepting  the 
little  fat  distiller  of  Schiedam,  who  sat  soaking  a  long  time  before  he  broke  forth  ; 
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but  when  he  did,  he  was  a  very  devil  incarnate.  He  took  a  violent  affbetion  for  my 
grandfather ;  so  they  sat  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  telling  stories,  and  singing 
Dutch  and  Irish  songs,  w  ithout  understanding  a  w  ord  each  other  said,  until  the  little 
Hollander  was  fairly  swamped  with  his  own  gin  and  water,  and  carried  off  to  bed, 
w’hooping  and  hiccuping,  and  trolling  the  burthen  of  a  low  Dutch  love  sung. 

Well,  gentlemen,  my  grandfather  w’as  show'ii  to  his  quarters  up  a  large  staircase, 
composed  of  loads  of  hewn  timber  ;  and  through  long  rigmarole  passages,  hung  with 
blackened  paintings  of  fish,  and  fruit,  and  game,  and  country  frolics,  and  huge 
kitchens,  and  portly  Burgomasters,  such  as  you  see  about  old-fashioned  Flemish  inns, 
till  at  length  he  arrived  at  his  room. 

An  old-times  chamber  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  crowded  w’ith  all  kinds  of  trum- 
j>ery.  It  looked  like  an  infirmary  for  decayed  and  superannuated  furniture,  where 
every  thing  diseased  or  disabled  was  sent  to  nurse  or  to  be  forgotten.  Or  rather,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  general  congress  of  old  legitimate  moveables,  where  every  kind 
and  country  had  a  representative.  No  tw’O  chairs  were  alike.  Such  high  backs  and 
low  backs,  and  leather  bottoms,  and  worsted  bottoms,  and  straw  bottoms,  and  no 
bottoms  ;  and  cracked  marbles  with  curiously-carved  legs,  holding  balls  in  their 
claws,  as  though  they  were  going  to  play  at  nine-pins. 

My  grandfather  made  a  bow*  to  the  motley  assemblage  as  he  entered,  and,  having 
undressed  himself,  placed  his  light  in  the  fire-place,  asking  pardon  of  the  tongs, 
which  seemed  to  lx;  making  love  to  the  shovel  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  whispering 
soft  nonsense  in  its  ear. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  were  by  this  time  sound  asleep,  for  your  Mynheers  are  huge 
sleepers.  The  house-maids,  one  by  one,  crept  up  yawning  to  their  attics,  and  not  a 
female  head  in  the  inn  was  laid  on  a  pillow  that  night  without  dreaming  of  the  bold 
dragoon. 

IVIy  grandfather,  for  his  part,  got  into  bed,  and  drew  over  him  one  of  those  great 
bags  of  down,  under  which  they  smother  a  man  in  the  Low'  Countries  ;  and  there  he 
lay  melting,  between  two  feather  beds,  like  an  anehovy  sandwich  between  two  slices 
of  toast  and  butter.  He  was  a  warm-complexioned  man,  and  this  smothering  played 
the  very  deuce  W’ith  him.  So,  sure  enough,  in  a  little  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  legion  of 
imps  were  twitching  at  him,  and  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  was  in  a  fever  heat. 

lie  lay  still,  how'ever,  until  all  the  house  was  quiet,  except  the  snoring  of  the  Myn¬ 
heers  from  the  different  chambers,  who  answered  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  tones 
and  cadences,  like  so  many  bullfrogs  in  a  swamp.  The  quieter  the  house  became, 
the  more  unquiet  became  my  grandfather.  He  W’axed  W'armer  and  warmer,  until  at 
length  the  bed  Ixxrame  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

‘‘  May  be  the  maid  had  warmed  it  too  much  ?’*  said  the  curious  gentleman,  in- 
quiringly. 

“  I  rather  think  the  contrar}’,**  replied  the  Irishman.  “  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
grew  too  hot  for  my  grandfather.” 

“  Faith,  there’s  no  standing  this  any  longer,”  says  he.  So  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  went  strolling  about  the  house. 

“  What  for  ?”  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman.  “  Why,  to  cool  himself,  to  be  sure 
—or  perhaps  to  find  a  more  comfortable  bed — or  perhaps— But  no  matter  what  he 
went  for— he  never  mentioned— and  there’s  no  use  in  taking  up  our  time  in  conjec¬ 
turing.” 

ell,  my  grandfather  had  Ixjcn  for  some  time  al>sent  from  his  ropm,  and  w’as  re¬ 
turning,  |x?rfectly  cool,  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  he  heard  a  strange  noise 
within.  He  paused  and  listened.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to  hum  a 
tune  in  defiance  of  the  asthma.  He  recollected  the  report  of  the  room  being  haunted; 
but  he  was  no  believer  in  ghosts,  so  he  pushed  the  door  gently  open  and  peeped  in. 

Egad,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  gambol  carrying  on  within,  enough  to  have  astonished 
St.  Anthony  himself.  By  the  light  of  the  fire,  he  saw  a  pale,  w'eazen-faced  fellow  in 
a  long  flannel  gown,  and  a  tall  white  night-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who  sat  by  the  fire 
with  a  bellows  under  his  arm  by  way  of  bagpipe,  from  which  he  forced  the  asthma- 
tical  music  that  had  bothered  my  grandfather.  As  he  played,  too,  he  kept  tw’itching 
about  with  a  thousand  queer  contortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing  about  his 
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fu’.Iv  up  to  an  casy-chair  of  tarnished  brocade,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  letl  it 
gallantly  out  in  a  ghostly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

The  inu.sician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobl)ed  his  head  and  his  night-cap 
about  like  mad.  lly  degrees,  the  dancing  mania  seemed  to  seize  upon  all  other  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  antique,  long-bodied  chairs,  paired  off  in  couples,  and  led  down  a 
countrv-dance ;  a  three-legged  stool  danced  a  hornpijw,  though  horribly  puzzled  by 
its  supernumerary  leg ;  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the  waist, 
and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German  waltz.  In  short,  all  the  moveables  got  in 
motion  ;  pirouetting,  hands  across,  right  and  left,  like  so  many  devils ;  all  except  a 
great  clothes-press,  which  kept  curtsying  in  a  corner,  like  a  dowager,  in  exquisite 
time  to  the  music,  being  rather  too  corpulent  to  dance,  or,  jK'rhaps,  at  a  loss  for  a 
partner. 

My  grandfather  concluded  the  latter  to  be  the  reason  ;  so  being,  like  a  true  Irish¬ 
man.  devoted  to  the  sex,  and  at  all  times  ready  for  a  frolic,  he  bounced  into  the  room, 
called  to  the  musician  to  strike  up  Paddy  O’rtafferty,  ca|iered  up  to  the  clothes-press, 
and  seized  ujion  two  handles  to  lead  her  out  i  ■  -when — whirr  !  the  whole  revel  was 
at  an  end.  The  chairs,  tables,  tongs,  and  shovel,  slunk  in  an  instant  as  quietly  into 
their  places  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  musician  vanished  up  the  chimney, 
leaving  the  bellows  behind  him,  in  his  hurry.  My  grandfather  found  himself  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  the  clothes-press  sprawling  before  him,  and  the  two 
handles  jerked  off*,  and  in  his  hands. 

“  Then,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere  dream  P*  said  the  inquisitive  gentleman. 

“  The  devil  a  bit  of  a  dream  !’*  replied  the  Irishman,  “  There  never  was  a  truer 
fact  in  this  world.  Faith  I  should  have  liked  to  see  any  man  tell  my  grandfather  it 
v.as  a  dream.” 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  clothes-press  was  a  mighty  heavy  body,  and  my  grand¬ 
father  likewise,  particularly  in  rear,  you  may'easily  suppose  that  two  such  heavy  bodies 
coming  to  the  ground  w'ould  make  a  bit  of  a  noise.  Faith  the  old  mansion  shook  as 
though  it  had  mistaken  it  for  an  earthquake.  The  whole  garrison  was  alarmed.  The 
landlord,  who  slept  l^elow,  hurried  up  with  a  candle,  to  inquire  the  cause,  but,  w'ith 
all  his  haste,  his  daughter  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of  uproar  before  him.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  followed  by  the  landlady,  who  w’as  followed  by  the  bouncing  bar-maid,  who 
was  follow'cd  by  the  simpering  chaml)er-maids,  all  holding  together,  as  well  as  they 
could,  such  garments  as  they  had  first  laid  hands  on  ;  but  all  in  a  terrible  hurry  to 
see  what  the  deuce  was  to  pay  in  the  chamber  of  the  bold  Dragoon. 

My  grandfather  related  the  marvellous  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  broken 
handles  of  the  prostrate  clothes-press  bore  testimony  to  the  fact.  There  was  no  con¬ 
testing  such  evidence,  particularly  with  a  lad  of  my  grandfather’s  complexion,  who 
Seemed  able  to  make  good  every  word,  either  with  sword  or  shillelah.  So  the  landlord 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  silly,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  puzzled.  The  land¬ 
lady  scratched — no,  she  did  not  scratch  her  head,  but  she  knit  her  brow,  and  did  not 
sccMn  half  pleased  with  the  explanation.  But  the  landlady’s  daughter  corroborated  it, 
hy  recollecting  that  the  last  person  who  had  dw’elt  in  that  chamber  was  a  famous 
juggler,  who  had  died  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  had  no  doubt  infected  all  the  furniture. 

'1  his  set  all  things  to  rights,  particularly  when  the  chamber-maids  declared  that 
^hpy  had  all  witnessed  strange  carryings  on  in  that  room ;  and  as  they  declared  this 
”  u|X)n  their  honours,”  there  could  not  remain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

”  And  did  your  grandfather  co  to  bed  again  in  that  room  ?”  said  the  inquisitive 
gentleman.  • 

“  That’s  more  than  I  can  tell.  Where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  was  a  secret 
he  never  disclosed.  In  fact,  though  he  had  seen  much  service,  he  was  but  indiff’erently 
i^wjuainted  with  geography,  and  apt  to  make  blunders  in  his  travels  about  inns  at 
night,  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  sadly  to  account  for  in  the  morningi” 

“  Was  he  ever  apt  to  walk  in  bis  sleep  ?”  said  the  knowing  old  gentleman. 

“  Never,  that  1  heard  of.” 

After  an  evening  spent  in  the  narration  of  these  marvellous  stories,  the 
party  retire  to  bed.  The  landlord,  in  answer  to  a  question,  whether  he 
could  not  accommodate  any  of  his  guests  with  a  haunted  chamber  ?  informs 
|nem  that  he  has  such  a  thing  in  the  house,  but  that  none  of  them  should 
Know  which  had  got  the  haunted  apartment  until  circumstances  should  re- 
'^al  it.  The  nervous  gentleman  fails  asleep  in  his  chair,  while  staring  into 
the  fire,  and  has  a  fit  of  the  night*mare.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  the  description  of  his  tonnent,  and  the  state  of  fretfulncss  and  restless- 
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ness  ill  which  it  leaves  him  ;  the  whole,  in  fact,  is  so  graphical,  that  we  fear 
our  unfortunate  friend  Geoffrey  is  himself  an  occasional  sufferer  from  the 
nocturnal  visits  of  Ephialtes. 

We  now  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  to  his  allotted  room.  Mine  was 
in  one  wing  of  the  building,  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  eventful  apartments  described  in  the  tales  of  the  supper-table.  It  was  spacious 
and  gloomy,  decorated  with  lamp-black  jwrtraits ;  a  bed  of  ancient  damask,  with  a 
tester  sufficiently  lofty  to  grace  a  couch  of  state,  and  a  number  of  massive  pieces  of 
old-fashioned  furniture.  I  drew  a  great  claw’-footed  arm-chair  before  the  wide  fire¬ 
place  ;  stirred  up  the  fire  ;  sat  looking  into  it,  and  musing  upon  the  odd  stories  I  had 
heard,  until,  partly  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day’s  hunting,  and  partly  by  the 
wine  and  wassail  of  mine  host,  1  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

The  uneasiness  of  my  position  made  my  slumber  troubled,  and  laid  me  at  the 
mercy  of  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fearful  dreams.  Now  it  was  that  my  perfidious  dinner 
and  supper  ruse  in  rel)ellion  against  my  )ieace.  1  was  hag-ridden  by  a  fat  saddle  of 
mutton ;  a  plum-pudding  weighed  like  lead  upon  my  conscience ;  the  merry-thougbt 
of  a  capon  filled  me  with  horrible  suggestions ;  and  a  deviled-leg  of  a  turkey  stalked 
in  all  kinds  of  diabolical  shapes  through  my  imagination.  In  short,  I  had  a  violent 
fit  of  the  night-mare.  Some  strange  indefinite  evil  seemed  hanging  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  avert ;  something  terrible  and  loathsome  oppressed  me  that  I  could  not 
shake  off.  I  was  conscious  of  being  asleep,  and  strove  to  rouse  myself,  but  every  ef¬ 
fort  redoubled  the  evil ;  until  gasping,  struggling,  almost  strangling,  I  suddenly  sprang 
bolt  up-right  in  my  chair,  and  awoke. 

The  light  on  the  mantel-piece  had  burnt  low,  and  the  wick  was  divided  ;  there 
was  a  great  winding-sheet  made  by  the  dripping  w’ax,  on  the  side  towards  me.  The 
disordered  ta|x?r  emitted  a  broad  Haring  flame,  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  a  painting 
over  the  fire-place,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  It  consisted  merely  of  a  head, 
or  rather  a  face,  that  appeared  to  be  staring  full  upon  me,  and  with  an  expression 
that  was  startling.  It  w'as  without  a  frame,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  not  a  real  face  thrusting  itself  out  of  the  dark  oaken  pan- 
nel.  I  sat  in  my  chair  gazing  at  it,  and  the  more  I  gazed  the  more  it  disquieted  me. 
I  had  never  before  been  affected  in  the  same  w’ay  by  any  painting.  The  emotions  it 
caused  were  strange  and  indefinite.  They  were  something  like  what  I  have  heard 
ascribed  to  the  eyes  of  the  basilisk,  or  like  that  mysterious  influence  in  reptiles,  term¬ 
ed  fascination.  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  several  times,  as  if  seeking  instinc¬ 
tively  to  brush  aw’ay  the  illusion — in  vain.  They  instantly  reverted  to  the  picture, 
and  its  chilling,  creeping  influence  over  my  flesh  and  blood  was  redoubled.  1  looked 
round  the  room  on  other  pictures,  either  to  divert  my  attention,  or  to  see  w'hether  the 
same  effect  would  be  pr^uced  by  them.  Some  of  them  were  grim  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect,  if  the  mere  grimness  of  the  painting  produced  it.— No  such  thing— 
my  eye  passed  over  them  all  with  perfect  indifference,  but  the  moment  it  reverted  to 
this  visage  over  the  fire-place,  it  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  darted  through  me.  The 
other  pictures  were  dim  and  faded,  but  this  one  protruded  from  a  plain  black  ground 
in  the  strongest  relief,  and  with  w’onderful  truth  of  colouring.  The  expression  was 
that  of  agony— the  agony  of  intense  bodily  pain  ;  but  a  menace  scow'led  upon  the 
brow,  and  a  few'  sprinklings  of  blood  added  to  its  ghastliness.  Yet  it  was  not  all  these 
characteristics ;  it  w'as  some  holror  of  the  mind,  some  inscrutable  antipathy  awakened 
by  this  picture,  W’hich  harrow’ed  up  my  feelings. 

I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  w  as  chimerical,— that  my  brain  was  confused 
by  the  fumes  of  mine  host’s  good  cheer,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  old  stories  about 
paintings  which  had  been  told  at  supper.  I  determined  to  shake  off  these  vapours  of 
the  mind  ;  rose  from  my  chair  ;  w’alked  about  the  room  ;  snapped  my  fingers ;  ral- 
lictl  myself ;  laughed  aloud — It  was  a  forced  laugh,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  the  old 
chamber  jarred  upon  my  ear.  I  walked  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  discern  the 
landscape  through  the  glass.  It  was  pitch  darkness,  and  how'ling  storm  without » 
and  as  I  heard  the  wind  moan  among  the  trees,  I  caught  a  reflection  of  this  accursed 
visage  in  the  {lanc  of  glass,  as  though  it  w’ere  staring  througK  the  window  at  we. 
Even  the  reflection  of  it  was  thrilling. 

How'  was  this  vile  nervous  fit,  for  such  1  now  persuaded  myself  was,  to  be  con* 
qnered  ?  I  determined  to  force  myself  not  to  look  at  the  painting,  but  to  undress 
quickly  and  get  into  bed.  I  began  to  undress,  but  in  spite  of  every  ^ffbrt,  I  could 
not  keep  myself  from  stealing  a  glance  every  now  and  then  at  the  picture ;  awl  • 
glance  was  now  sufiRcient  to  distress  me.  Even  when  my  back  was  tufned  to  it, 
Idea  of  this  strange  face  behind  me,  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  wa^  insupportable* 
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I  threw  ofl'  niy  clothes  and  hurried  into  bed,  but  still  this  visage  giueed  w|Km  me.  I 
had  a  full  view  of  it  from  my  bed,  and  for  some  time  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it. 

I  had  grown  nervous  to  a  dismal  degree.  I  put  out  the  light,  and  tried  to  force  my* 

self  to  sleep _ all  in  vain.  The  fire  gleaming  up  a  little,  threw  an  uncertain  light 

•ibout  the  room,  leaving,  however,  the  region  of  the  picture  in  deep  shadow.  What, 
thought  I,  if  this  be  the  chamber  about  which  mine  host  spoke  as  having  a  mystery 
reigning  over  it  ?  I  had  taken  his  words  merely  as  spoken  in  jest ;  might  they  have 
a  real  import  ?  I  looked  around.  The  faintly-lighted  apartment  had  all  the  (jualifi- 
cations  requisite  for  a  haunted  chamber.  It  began,  in  my  infected  imagination,  to  as¬ 
sume  strange  appearances, — the  old  portraits  turned  paler  and  paler,  and  blacker  and 
blacker ;  the  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  thrown  among  the  quaint  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  gave  them  more  singular  shapes  and  characters.  There  was  a  huge  dark  clothes- 
press  of  antique  form,  gorgeous  in  brass,  and  lustrous  with  w'ax,  that  begun  to  grow 
oppressive  to  me. 

“  Am  I  then,”  thought  I,  “  indeed  the  hero  of  the  haunted  room  ?  Is  there  really 
a  s(K'll  laid  u{)on  me,  or  is  this  all  some  contrivance  of  mine  host  to  raise  a  laugh  at 
my  exjKmsc  ?”  The  idea  of  being  hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then 
iMuUered  on  my  haggard  looks  the  next  day,  was  intolerable  ;  but  the  very  idea  was 
suflicient  to  produce  the  effect,  and  to  render  me  still  more  nervous.  “  Pish,”  said  I, 

**  it  can  be  no  such  thing.  How  could  my  worthy  host  imagine  that  1,  or  any  man, 
would  be  so  worried  by  a  mere  picture  ?  It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that  tor-  , 
iiicnts  me.” 

I  turned  in  bed,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side,  to  try  to  fall  asleep,  hut  all  in  vain ; 
when  one  cannot  get  asleep  by  lying  quiet,  it  is  seldom  that  tossing  about  will  effect 
the  purpose.  The  fire  gradually  went  out,  and  left  the  room  in  darkness.  Still  I  had 
the  idea  of  that  inexplicable  countenance  gazing  and  keeping  watch  upon  me  through 
the  gloom, — nay,  what  was  worse,  the  very  darkness  seemed  to  magnify  its  terrors. 
It  was  like  having  an  unseen  enemy  hanging  about  one  in  the  night.  Instead  of 
having  one  picture  now  to  worry  me,  I  had  a  hundred.  I  fancied  it  in  every  direc¬ 
tion, — And  there  it  is,”  thought  I,  and  there  !  and  there  !  with  its  horrible  and 
mysterious  expressions  still  gazing  and  gazing  on  me  !  No,  if  1  must  suffer  this 
strange  and  dismal  influence,  it  were  better  face  a  single  foe  than  thus  be  haunted  by 
a  thousand  images  of  it.” 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  must  know,  that  the  longer  it 
continues  the  more  uncontrollable  it  grows.  The  very  air  of  the  chamber  seemed 
at  length  infected  by  the  baleful  presence  of  this  picture.  I  fancied  it  hovering  over 
me.  1  almost  felt  the  fearful  visage  from  the  wall  approaching  my  face— >it  seemed 
l>rcathing  upon  me.  This  is  not  to  be  borne,”  said  I,  at  length,  springing  out  of 
lx?d :  “  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,— I  shall  only  tumble  and  toss  about  here  all  night ; 
make  a  very  spectre  of  myself,  and  become  the  hero  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  good 
earnest.  Whatever  be  the  ill  consequence.  I’ll  quit  this  cursed  room,  and  seek  a 
night’s  rest  elsewhere, — they  can  but  laugh  at  me,  at  all  events,  and  they’ll  be  sure 
to  have  the  laugh  upon  me  if  I  pass  a  sleepless  night,  and  show  them  a  haggard 
and  wo-begone  visage  in  the  morning.” 

All  this  was  half-muttered  to  myself,  as  I  hastily  slipped  on  my  clothes,  vidiich 
having  done,  I  groped  my  way  out  of  the  room,  and  dowm  stairs  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Here,  after  tumbling  over  two  or  three  pieces  of  furniture,  I  made  out  to 
roach  a  sofa,  and  stretching  myself  upon  it,  determined  to  bivouac  there  for  the 
night.  The  moment  I  found  myself  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  that  strange  pic¬ 
ture,  it  seemed  as  if  the  charm  were  broken.  All  its  influence  was  at  an  end.  I  felt 
assur^  that  it  was  confined  to  its  own  dreary  chamber,  for  I  had,  with  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinctive  caution,  turned  the  key  when  I  closed  the  door.  I  soon  calmed  down,  there¬ 
fore,  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  from  that  into  a  drowsiness,  and,  finally,  into  a 
deep  sleep ;  out  of  which  I  did  not  awake  until  the  housemaid,  with  her  be^m  and 
her  mattin  song,  came  to  put  the  room  in  order.  She  started  at  finding  me  stretched 
upon  the  sofa,  but  I  presume  circumstances  of  ttie  kind  were  not  uncommon  after 
hunting-dinners  in  her  master's  bachelor  establishment,  for  she  went  on  with  her 
song  and  her  work,  and  took  no  further  heed  of  me. 

The  mystery  of  the  picture  is  explained  (very  lamely^  we  think)  in  the 
story  of  the  young  Italian. 

The  second  series  of  these  tales  consists  principally  of  sketches  connected 
with  literary  life  in  London ;  and  considering  the  author's  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ''  that  many  headed-heast,  the  Town,”  we  confess  we  think 
he  might  have  turned  his  knowledge  to  more  account.  Here,  again,  the 
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introductory  part— a  bookseller’s  dinner — is  the  most  spirited,  and  the  de- 
scriptions  of  the  laughing  partner,  and  the  carving  partner,  will  probably 
occasion  some  amusement  in  the  llow.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  series 
of  talcs  is  flat,  and  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 

Nor  do  we  much  admire  the  Italian  Banditti.  The  anecdotes  from  which 
the  tales  have  been  expanded  are  already  familiar  to  the  public,  many  of 
them  being  to  he  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1821  and  1822,  and  in 
Maria  Graham’s  Three  Months  in  the  Mountains  near  Rome.  There  is  a 
want  of  variety  about  them ;  and,  except  in  the  Painter’s  Adventure,  little  that 
is  calculated  to  excite  any  interest.  We  therefore  gladly  escape  to  the  fourth 
series, — the  Money- Diggers, — Extracts  from  the  Papers  of  Diedrich  Knick¬ 
erbocker,  the  historian  of  New,  York,  where  the  author  regains  something 
of  the  freshness  and  hrilliancy-rof  former  times.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  move 
with  a  more  firm  and  confident  step  the  instant  he  approaches  Mannahatta, 
and  seems  never  to  feel  himself  so  much  at  home  as  amidst  the  sleepy  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  old  Dutch  cities,  conjuring  up  visions  of  departed  Burgo¬ 
masters  and  Fraus, — indulging  in  endless  jokes  on  pipes  and  pantaloons, — 
sketching  those  rude  and  magnificent  scenes  which  form  such  a  piquant  con¬ 
trast  to  the  stiffness  and  listlessness  of  their  inhabitants, — or  colouring  with 
his  own  inimitable  ironical  playfulness  the  wild  traditions  which  linger  in 
those  lonely  recesses.  Tales  of  pirates,  and  hidden  treasure,  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  series : — and  as  we  dislike  the  system  of  mutilating  a 
story  by  short  extracts,  we  shall  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  legend  en¬ 
titled  the  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.  Tom  is  a  miser,  and  has  the  misfortune 
to  he  married  to  a  termagant  as  avaricious  as  himself. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a  distant  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
took  what  he  considered  a  shm-t  cut  homewards,  through  the  swamp.  Like  most 
short  cuts,  it  was  an  ilUchosen  route.  The  sw’amp  w'as  thkrkly  grown  with  great 
gloomy  pines  and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  w'hkrh  made  it  dark  at 
noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  full  of  pits  and 
quagmires,  partly  covered  with  w'eeds  and  mosses,  w’here  the  green  surface  of^ten  be¬ 
trayed  the  traveller  into  a  gulf  of  black,  snnothering  mud  ;  there  w'ere  also  dark  and 
stagnant  pools,  the  abodes  of  the  tadix)le,  the  bull-frog,  and  the  water-snake  ;  where 
the  trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half  drowned,  li^f  rotting,  looking  like  alligators 
sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  W'ay  cautiously  through  this  treacherous  forest ; 
stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes  and  roots,  which  aftbrded  precarious  foot-holds 
among  deep  sloughs  ;  or  {xicing  carefully,  like  a  cat,  along  the  prostrate  trunks  of 
trees  ;  startled  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  screaming  of  the  bittern,  or  the  quacking 
of  a  w  ild-duck,  rising  on  the  wing  from  some  solitary  pooL  At  length  he  arrived  at 
a  piece  of  firm  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a  peninsula  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
sw  amp.  It  had  been  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with 
the  first  colonists.  Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had  looked 
upon  as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  their  squaws  and 
children.  Notliing  remained  of  the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embankments,  gradually 
■sinking  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and  already  overgrow'n  in  part  b}'  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  dark  pines  and 
hemkKks  of  the  swamp. 

It  w  as  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  Tom  Walker  reached  the  old  fort,  and  be 
paused,  therefore,  awhile  to  rest  himself.  Any  one  but  he  would  have  felt  unwilling 
U)  Unger  in  this  lonely,  melancholy  place,  for  the  common  people  a  bad  opinion 
of  it,  from  the  stories  handed  dowm  from  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  when  it  was 
asserted  that  the  savages  held  incantations  here,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirit 

Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  troubled  writh  any  fears  of  the  kirid. 
He  reposed  himself  for  some  time  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock,  listening  to  the 
boding  cry  of  the  tree  toad,  and  delving  with  his  walking  staff  into  a  mound  of  black 
mould  at  bis  feet  As  he  turned  up  the  soil  unconsciously,  his  stafT  struck  against 
something  hard.  He  raked  it  out  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and,  lo  !  a  cloven  scull, 
with  an  Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before  him.  'The  rust  on  the  weapon 
Showed  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  this  death-blow  had  been  given.  It  wus  a 
dreary  memento  of  the  fierce  struggle  that  bad  taken  place  in  this  last  foot-hold  of  the 
Indian  warriors. 

Humph  !**  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave  the  scull  a  kick,  to  shake  the  dirt  ftom  it. 
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“  Let  that  scull  alone  !”  said  a  gruff  voice.  Tom  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  liuheld  a 
great  black  man  scaled  directly  opiwsite  him  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He  was  ex- 
cewlingly  surprised,  having  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  one  approach ;  and  he  was 
still  more  perplexed  on  observing,  as  well  as  the  gathering  gloom  would  permit,  that 
the  stranger  was  neither  negro  nor  Indian.  It  is  true,  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half. 
Indian  garl),  and  had  a  red  l)elt,  or  sash,  swathed  round  his  body  ;  but  his  face  was 
neither  black  nor  copj>er-colour,  but  swarthy  and  dingy^  and  begrimmed  with  soot,  as 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  toil  among  fires  and  forges.  He  had  a  shock  of  coarse 
black  hair,  that  stood  out  from  his  head  in  all  directions,  and  bore  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair  of  great  red  eyes. 

“  What  are  you  doing  on  my  grounds  ?”  said  the  black  man,  with  a  hoarse  growl¬ 
ing  voice. 

“  Vour  grounds  !”  said  Tom,  with  a  sneer,  “  no  more  your  grounds  than  mine  ; 
thev  belong  to  Deacon  Peabody.** 

“  Deacon  Peabody  be  d - d,**  said  the  stranger,  “  as  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be, 

if  he  docs  not  look  more  to  his  own  sins,  and  less  to  those  of  his  neighbours.  Look 
yi>nder,  and  see  how  Deacon  Peabody  is  faring.** 

Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  stranger  pointed,  and  beheld  one  of  the  great 
trees,  fair  and  flourishing  without,  but  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that  it  had  been 
nearly  hewn  through,  so  that  the  first  high  wind  was  likely  to  blow  it  down.  On 
the  bark  of  the  tree  was  scored  the  name  of  Deacon  Peabody,  an  eminent  man,  u  ho 
had  waxed  wealthy  by  driving  shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now  looked 
rouiKl,  and  found  most  of  the  tall  trees  marked  with  the  name  of  some  great  man  of 
the  colony,  and  all  more  or  less  scored  by  the  axe.  The  one  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  and  which  had  evidently  jast  been  hewn  down,  hore  the  name  of  Crownin- 
shield ;  and  he  recollected  a  mighty  rich  man  of  that  name,  who  made  a  vulgar  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth,  which  it  was  whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering. 

“  He’s  just  ready  for  burning  !**  said  the  black  man,  with  a  growl  of  triumph. 
“  You  see  I  am  likely  to  have  a  good  stock  of  fire- wood  for  winter.** 

“  But  what  right  have  you,**  said  Tom,  “  to  cut  down  Deacon  Peabody's  timlier  ?** 
“  The  right  of  a  prior  claim,**  said  the  other.  “  This  woodland  belonged  to  me 
long  before  one  of  your  white-faced  race  put  foot  upon  the  soil.** 

“  And  pray,  who  are  you,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?**'  said  Tom. 

“  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am  the  wild  huntsman  in  some  countries ;  the 
black  miner  in  others.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  tl»e  black 
woodsman.  I  am  he  to  whom  the  red  men  consecrated  this  spot,  and  in  honour  of 
whom  they  now  and  then  roasted  a  white  man,  by  way  of  sweet-smelling  sacrifice. 
Since  the  red  men  have  been  exterminated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse  myself  by 
presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  :  I  am  the  great  patron  and 
prompter  of  slave-dealers,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  Salem  witches.*’ 

“  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,**  said  Tom,  sturdily,  “  you 
are  he  c*ommonly  called  Old  Scratch.** 

“  The  same,  at  your  service  !**  replied  the  black  man,  with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Old  Scratch  endeavours  to  drive  a  bargain  with  Tom  for  the  discovery  of 
a  large  treasure  concealed  by  the  pirates, — on  the  usual  conditions ;  but 
lorn,  who  has  taken  some  time  to  consult  on  the  subject,  declines  the  offer, 
principally  because  his  wife  urges  him  to  comply  with  it.  The  lady  then 
sets  out  to  conclude  an  arrangement  for  herself,  taking  with  her  her  silver 
spoons, — and  never  returns. 

Tom  Walker  grew  so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  his  property,  that  he 
*^t  out  at  length  to  seek  them  both  at  the  Indian  fort.  During  a  long  summer’s  af¬ 
ternoon  he  searched  about  the  gloomy  place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be  seen.  .  He  called 
her  name  rej>eatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded 
to  his  voice,  os  he  flew  screaming  by,  or  the  bull-frog  croaked  dolefully  from  a  neigh- 
houring  pool.  At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown  hour  of  twilight,  when  the 
owls  began  to  hoot,  and  the  bats  to  flit  about,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cla- 
roour  of  carrion  crows,  that  were  hovering  about  a  cypress  tree.  He  looked  up,  and 
beheld  a  bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hanging  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  with 
a  great  vulture  perched  hard  by,  as  if  keeping  w'atch  upon  h.  He  leaped  with  joy  ; 
^he  recognized  his  wife’s  apron,  and  supposed  it  to  contain  the  household  valuables.  ' 
“  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  proi>eny,**  said  he,  consolingly  to  himself,  “  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  do  without  the  woman.” 
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As  he  scramblol  up  the  tree,  the  vulture  spread  its  wide  wings,  and  sailed  off 
Btreuming,  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forest.  Tom  seized  the  check-apron,  but, 
woeful  sight !  found  nothing  but  a  heart  and  liver  tied  up  in  it ! 

Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic  old  story,  was  all  that  was  to  be  found  of 
Tom’s  w'ife.  She  had  probably  attempted  to  deal  with  the  black  man  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  her  husband ;  but  though  a  female  scold  is  generally 
considered  a  match  for  the  devil,  yet  in  this  instance  she  appears  to  have  had  the  w  orst 
of  it.  She  must  have  died  game,  however  ;  for  it  is  said  Tom  noticed  many  prints 
of  cloven  feet  deeply  stamped  about  the  tree,  and  found  handsful  of  hair,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  coarse  black  shock  of  the  woodman.  Tom 
knew  his  wife’s  prowess  by  experience.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  looked  at 
the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  “  Egad,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  Old  Scratch 
must  have  had  a  tough  time  of  it !” 

Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  w’ith  the  loss  of  his  wife,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  fortitude.  He  even  felt  something  like  gratitude  tow'ards  the  black 
woodman,  who,  he  considered,  had  done  him  a  kindness.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  but  for  some  time  without  success  ;  the 
old  black-legs  played  shy,  for,  whatever  jx^ople  may  think,  he  is  not  alw'ays  to  be  had 
for  calling  for :  he  know’s  how  to  play  his  cards  when  pretty  sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  w’hettcd  Tom’s  eagerness  to  the  quick,  and 
prepared  him  to  agree  to  any  thing  rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treasure,  he 
met  the  black  man  one  evening,  in  his  usual  W'oodman’s  dress,  with  his  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  sauntering  along  the  edge  of  the  sw  amp,  and  humming  a  tune.  He  afi'ect- 
ed  to  receive  Tom’s  advances  w'ith  great  indifference,  made  brief  replies,  and  w’ent  on 
humming  his  tune.  , 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought  him  to  business,  and  they  began  to  baggie 
al)Out  the  terms  on  which  the  former  w'as  to  have  the  pirate’s  treasure.  There  w-as 
one  condition  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  being  generally  understood  in  all  cases 
where  the  devil  grants  favours ;  but  there  were  others  about  which,  though  of  less 
im|X)rtance,  he  was  inflexibly  obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the  money  found  through 
his  means  should  be  employed  in  his  service.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  Tom 
should  employ  it  in  the  black  traffic  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave- 
ship.  This,  however,  Tom  resolutely  refused  :  he  w’as  bad  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
but  the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  turn  slave-dealer. 

Finding  'I'om  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  he  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  proposed 
instead,  that  he  should  turn  usurer ;  the  devil  being  extremely  anxious  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  usurers,  looking  ujK)n  them  as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was  just  to  Tom’s  taste. 

“  You  shall  open  a  broker’s  shop  in  Boston  next  month,”  said  the  black  man. 

“  I’ll  doit  to-morrow’,  if  you  wish,”  said  Tom  Walker. 

“  You  shall  lend  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month.” 

“  Kgad,  I’ll  charge  four  !”  replied  Tom  Walker. 

“  You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose  mortgages,  drive  the  merchant  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy — 

“  i’ll  drive  him  to  the  d — 1,”  cried  Tom  Walker,  eagerly. 

“  You  are  the  usurer  for  my^  money  !”  said  the  black-legs,  with  delight.  “  When 
will  you  want  the  rhino  ?*•* 

This  very  night.” 

“  Done  !”  said  the  devil. 

“  Done !”  said  Tom  Walker.  So  they  shook  hands,  and  struck  a  bargain. 

'1  om  becomes  usurer  accordingly,-;— grows  immensely  rich  ;  and  at  last, 
having  rendered  himself  indc|>endent  of  this  world,  begins  to  think  how  he 
may  contrive  to  cheat  the  black-legs  witb  regard  to  the  next.  He,  becomes 
a  violent  church-goer, — prays  in  the  corners  of  the  streets, — and  talks  of 
putting  down  Quakers  and  Anabaptists. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  strenuous  attention  to  forms,  Tom  had  a  lurking  dread 
that  the  devil,  after  all,  would  have  his  due.  That  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares, 
therefore,  it  is  said  he  alw-ays  carried  a  small  Bible  in  his  coat-pocket  He  had  also 
a  great  folio  Bible  on  his  counting-house  desk,  and  would  frequently  be  found  read¬ 
ing  it  w’hen  |)eople  called  on  business.  On  such  occasions  he  would  lay  his  green 
spectacles  in  the  lx>ok,  to  mark  the  place,  while  he  turned  round  to  drive  some  usu¬ 
rious  bargain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crack-brained  in  his  old  days,  and  that  fancying 
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his  end  approaching,  he  had  his  horse  new  shod,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  buried  with 
his  feet  upiwrmost ;  because  he  supi)osed,  that,  at  the  last  day,  the  world  would  be 
turned  upside  down ;  in  which  case  he  should  find  his  horse  standing  ready  for  mount¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  determined,  at  the  worst,  to  give  his  old  friend  a  run  for  it.  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  mere  old  wives'  fable. 

If  he  really  did  take  such  a  precaution,  it  w'as  totally  superfluous;  at  least,  so  says 
the  authentic  old  legend,  which  closes  his  story  in  the  following  manner ; 

On  one  hot  afternoon,  in  the  dog-days,  just  as  a  terrible  black  thunder-gust  w'as 
coming  up,  Tom  sat  in  his  counting-house,  in  his  white  linen  cap  and  India  silk 
morning-gown.  He  was  on  the  point  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  by  which  he  w  ould 
complete  the  ruin  of  an  unlucky  land-speculator,  for  whom  he  had  professed  the  great¬ 
est  friendship. 

The  iK)or  land-jobber  begged  him’ to  grant  a  few  months’  indulgence.  Tom  had 
grown  testy  and  irritated,  and  refused  another  day.  ‘ 

“  My  family  will  l>e  ruined,  and  brought  upon  the  parish,”  said  the  land-jobber. 

“  Charity  begins  at  home,”  replied  Tom.  “  I  must  take  care  of  myself  in  these 
hard  times.” 

“  You  have  made  so  much  money  out  of  me  !”  said  the  speculator, 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety. 

“  The  d — 1  take  me,”  said  he,  “  if  I  have  made  a  farthing.” 

Just  then  there  w'ere  three  loud  knocks  at  the  street-door.  He  stepped  out  to  see 
who  was  there.  A  black  man  was  holding  a  black  horse,  which  neighed  and  stamp¬ 
ed  with  impatience. 

“  Tom,  you're  come  for  !”  said  the  black  fellow',  gruffly.  Tom  shrunk  back,  but 
too  late.  He  had  left  his  little  Bible  at  the  bottom  'of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  big 
Bible  on  the  desk,  buried  under  the  mortgage  he  was  about  to  foreclose  ;  never  was 
sinner  taken  more  unaw'ares.  The  black  man  whisked  him  like  a  child  into  the 
saddle,  gave  the  horse  a  lash,  and  away  he  galloped,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thunder-storm.  The  clerks  stuck  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  and  stared 
after  him  from  the  windows.  Away  went  Tom  Walker,  dashing  down  the  streets, 
his  white  cap  bobbing  up  and  down,  his  morning-gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and 
his  steed  striking  fire  out  of  the  pavement  at  every  bound.  When  the  clerks  turned 
to  look  for  the  black  man,  he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  foreclose  the  mortgage.  A  countryman,  who  lived 
oil  the  border  of  the  swamp,  reported,  that  in  the  height  of  the  thunder-gust,  he  had 
heard  a  great  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  a  howiing  along  the  road,  and  that  when  he 
ran  to  the  w  indow,  he  just  caught  sight  of  a  figure  such  as  1  have  described,  on  a 
horse  that  galloped  like  mad  across  the  fields,  over  the  hills,  and  down  into  the  black 
hemlock  swamp,  tow'ards  the  old  Indian  fort;  and  that  shortly  after  a  thunderbolt 
fell  in  that  direction,  which  seemed  to  set  the  whole  forest  in  a  blaze. 

The  good  |)cople  of  Boston  shook  their  heads,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  ;  but 
had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  witches  and  goblins,  and  tricks  of  the  devil  in  all 
kind  of  sha|ies,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colpny,  that  they  were  not  so  much 
horror-struck  as  might  have  been  expected.  Trustees  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  Tom's  effects:  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon.  On  searching 
his  coffers,  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages  w’ere  found  reduced  to  cinders.  In  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  his  iron  chest  was  filled  with  chips  and  shavings ;  two  skeletons  lay 
in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved  horses  ;  and  the  very  next  day  his  great  house 
took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Let  all  gripping 
money-brokers  lay  this  story  to  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
very  hole  under  the  oak  trees,  from  whence  he  dug  Kidd's  money,  is  to  be  seen  to 
this  day ;  and  the  neighbouring  sw'amp,  and  old  Indian  fort,  are  often  haunted  in 
stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback,  in  morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is, 
doubtless,  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  fact,  the  story  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of  that  popular  saying,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
England,  of  “  The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.” 


The  other  tale,  Wolfert  Webber,  or  Golden  Dreams,  contains  some  ca¬ 
pital  wrtraits,  and  some  interesting  scenes,  but  rather  lags  on  the  whole. 
Still,  however,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  ordinary  hand. 

On  the  whole,  we  suspect  the  book  is  not  likely  to  make  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion,  nor  altogether  to  sustain  that  high  character  which  the  author  has  al¬ 
ready  attained.  Its  chief  fault,  we  think,  arises  from  the  adoption  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  subjects,  unsuited  to  the  powers  of  the  author  ;  since,  when 
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Letter  /. 

Sir, 

Your  readers  will  discover  in  me  gers,  just  as  the  electrical  fluid  docs 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  one,  too,  into  the  body  of  a  patient  submitting 
who  comes  forward  occasionally,  as  to  the  working  of  the  machine ;  and 
he  trusts,  for  their  good:  1  am  to  1  can  tell  you,  too,. they  did  so  with 
my  countrymen  what  the  old-fa-  as  smart  sensation.  “  In  the  course 
shioned  brownie  was  to  those  High-  of  the  rolls,”  as  a  writer  would  say, 
land  families  to  which  he  took  a  I  came  under  the  charge  of  Rector 
liking,  for,  on  important  emergen-  Adam.  His  merits,  both  as  a  clas- 
cies,  he  made  his  appearance  always  sic  and  disciplinarian,  are  too  well 
to  their  advantage.  Besides,  as  he  known  to  need  comment ;  but  to  the 
frequently  changed  his  shape,  and  last  of  these  I  can  bear  ample  testi- 
sbowed  himself  in  different  places,  mony,  for  I  have  frequently  been 
so  do  1 ;  for,  in  your  Magazine,  I  made  by  him  to  ride  the  strong- 
treated  to  them  of  the  improvement  backed  cuddy,  and  undergo  theanie- 
of  our  Scotch  Judicatories,  and  the  liorating  operation  of  cocking, 
noted  Entail  case  of  Agnew  of  Seu- 

chan :  before  that,  in  the  New  Edin-  ye  >yho  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of 
burgh  Review,  1  illustrated  to  them  nations, 

the  Scotch  Eoor  Laws,  and  the  state  Holland,  trance,  England,  Germany,  or 
and  future  prospects  of  the  landed  ,  Spain, 

InUrea  ;  and  at  still  a  remoter  pe-  y^g  them  up  all  occas.»s, 

riod,  in  the  vear  1816,  under  the  sig-  “““  ““ 

nature  which  1  have  written  below,  ******' 

1  addressed  them  in  a  series  of  letters  So  sang  Lord  Byron,  in  an  after 
on  the  then  important  subjects  of  day.  But  in  due  time  I  escaped 
Cora  which,  being  copied  from  such  nurture,  and  came  to 

from  one  Newspaper  into  another,  play  ball  in  the  College,  instead  of  the 
found  their  way  into  almost  all  the  High-School- Yards;  yet  I  neglected 
Journals  of  Scotland.  not  my  studies,  for,  under  ourex- 

In  those  letters.  Sir,  I  mentioned  cellent  Latin  Professor  Hill,  I  read 
what  I  am  ;  but  as  most  people  are  portions  of  Livy,-  Horace,  and  ^  ir- 
apt  to  forget  their  friends,  especially  gil,  and  the  famous  10th  Satire 
if  they  have  been  obliged  to  them,  I  the  4th  Book  of  Juvenal— 
must  recall  my  history  a  little  to  their  in  terris,  SiC.  I  could  give  you  the 
remembrance.  Like  the  greatest  part  whole  of  it.  Sir,  would  it  not  fatigue 
hoys  about  Edinburgh,  in  the  your  readers,  but  I  shall  spare  them* 
middling  ranks  of  life,  1  was  an  alum^  We  were,  besides,  well  instructed  in 
nus  of  the  High  School  of  your  city,  the  niceties  of  synonimes,  and  heanl 
My  first  four  years  were  passed  there  also  from  the  chair  many  delightful 
under  the  tuition  of  the  stern,  but  puns  and  jokes,  most  of  which  we 
accurate  Cruickshanks,  from  whose  recollected  better  Aan  the  gravw 
tawse  Latin  **  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  disquisitions  we  got  on  Roman  Anti- 
participles,  adverbs,  prepositions,  in-  quities;  so  necessary  is  it,  or  at  least 
terjeciions,  ami  conjunctions,”  passed  proper,  to  join  the  vtilc  with  thediJee. 
into  my  aching  and  unfortunate  fin-  With  our  able  Greek  Professor,  Dal- 
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aell  I  began  with  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  the  old  gentleman’s)  cram  him  wcl^ 
I've.— went  through  the  grammar,  and  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  pack  him 
9.  few  chapters  of  John,— listened  to  oft‘  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there 
the  song  of  Anacreon,  whose  lyre  will  be  no  fear  of  him.” 
would  sound  nothing  but  love— a  Before  coming  to  Edinburgh,  I 
most  important  lay  to  a  youth  of  had  been  taught  jtenna,  regmoHy  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen, — got  acquainted  even  a?fio,  in  that  place.  My  father 
with  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  in  the  First  was  a  friend  of  this  schoolmaster ; 
Book  of  the  Iliad, — and  became  quite  and  it  was  on  his  maxim,  though 
satisfied  that  Achilles  was  the  great-  reared,  as  I  afterwards  was,  in  the 
est  hero,  Agamemnon  the  greatest  great  city,  that  I  was  educated  in  the 
general,  and  Homer  the  greatest  poet  manner  1  have  described,  and  sent 
that  ever  existed  ;  and  all  of  them  oft'  to  Jamaica  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
far  superior  to  what  degenerated  hu-  my  pursuits.  On  my  arrival  there,  I 
man  nature  can  possibly  produce  in  was  appointed  a  book-keej^r  ;  and  I 
these  puny  moelern  times.  bejgan  to  fear  that  my  friends  had 

These,  Sir,  were  the  bounds  of  mistaken  the  matter  a  little,  for  it 
my  classical  instruction.  But  I  threw  did  seem  to  me  that  less  Latin,  and 
not  iny  learning  at  my  heels,  as  many  more  of  debtor  and  creditor,  might 
do,  when  no  longer  subject  to  the  have  been  better  for  me.  There  ap- 
(eruky  or  under  the  regulations  of  peared,  however,  no  help  for  it  then ; 
the  hen-class  :  for  what  was  so  well  but  I  still  hoped,  like  Gil  Bias,  when 
driven  into  my  tail,  has  never  escaped  he  rode  his  uncle’s  mule  to  Madrid, 
from  my  head ;  and  I  have  kept  up  that  I  would  bring  my  Latin  and 
my  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  Greek  to  good  account.  You  have 
and  their  languages  more  than  al-  probably  heard.  Sir,  of  a  scramble  in 
most  any  man  does  who  has  bustled  so  the  West  Indies, — something  like 
much  in  the  world  as  you  will  see  in  what  boys  occasionally  make  when 
the  sequel  that  1  have  done.  I  have  they  come  huzzaing  out  of  durance 
been  anxious  to  tell  you  these  things,  vile,  after  the  hour  of  dismissal  has 
for,  had  they  been  otherwise,  there  struck;  but  the  West- India  one  was 
would  have  been  not  a  little  presump-  a  far  more  serious  thing.  Importa¬ 
tion  in  my  now  addressing  you  on  tion  of  negroes  into  our  colonies  is 
this  topic.  So  far  as  to  my  book-  now  over,  but  it  was  not  so  then ; 
ish  education — my  knowledge  of  ac-  and  when  a  cargo  of  living  human 
counts  I  got  from  my  worthy  writ-  flesh  was  brought  in  by  our  traders, 
ing-master  Allan  Masterton,  whose  we  white  men  scrambled,  as  we  call- 
name  will  never  die,  as  it  stands  in  ed  it,  to  lay  hold  of  and  buy  it.  We 
the  imperishable  verses  of  my  old  rushed  all  at  the  same  time  on  the 
friend  Burns ;  he  having  been  one  of  poor  creatures,  who  were  generally 
the  social  three  who  joined  in  drink-  in  the  utmost  terror,  for  they  had 
ing  the  brewing  of  Willy  NicoFs  no  doubt  but  we  were  to  devour 
peck  o’  maut.  That  information,  them  alive;  such  having  been  the  fate 
however,  was  but  very  limited ;  it  which  their  insidious  native  priests 
being  then  generally  the  idea,  that  the  in  their  own  country  had  told  them 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  a  few  awaited  them.  Now,  I  being  a  stout 
Latin  words,  or  the  translation  of  a  young  fellow,  my  master  permitted 
few  ancient  verses,  which  would  me  to  try  my  hand  at  one  of  those 
likely  be  never  recited  more,  was  marts,  and  part  of  my  purchase  I 
far  more  important  to  a  lad  setting  found  to  be  a  male  and  a  female  ne- 
out  in  the  modern  world,  than  /'rac-  gro  from  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
ticcy  Tare  and  Trety  and  the  science  “  'Tis  all  well,”  thought  1.  **  The 

ot  Double  Entry,  This  notable  fan-  Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgi,  the  original 
cy  was  founded  on  the  dictum  of  an  Grecian  tribes,  came  from  thereabouts, 
eminent  pedagogue  who  wielded  the  and  in  all  probability  these  people 
split-leather-thong  in  the  town  of  can  speak  Greek**  I  therefore  ad- 
Bunse  for  forty  years,  and  who  was  dressed  the  girl,  (and  a  smart  young 
^ont  to  say,  with  not  a  little  self-  huzzy  she  was,)  out  of  the  Anacreon, 
^atulation  on  his  own  success,—  with  theloy  thelo  phelesai;  but  gallant 
/  *  young  fellow,  rot  him,  though  my  speech  was,  she  sUred  at 

•V^bich  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  me  in  perfect  ignorance.  To  the 
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negro  fellow  1  spoke  from  my  ac-  a  few  good-natured,  social  neigh- 
quaintance,  the  First  Book  of  llo-  hours,  who  are  well  pleased  to  come 
raer,  but  soon  found,  not  a  little  to  in  to  me,  as  we  generally  have  a 
my  surprise,  that  he  knew  nothing  welsh  rabbit,  and  a  jug  or  two  of 
of  the  matter.  Again  it  occurred  to  warm  toildy,  made  from  some  of  the 
me — Of  what  use  is  all  Greek  to  best  rum  that  ever  came  from  the 
ffie  f — I  then  gave  him  a  touch  of  West  Indies,  and  which  1  had  caused 
Latin,  quoting  extensively  from  Te-  to  be  manufactured  for  my  own  use. 
rence,  because  he  was  an  African,  and  Sir,  should  you  happen  to  come  our 
had  been  a  slave ;  but  they  answered  way,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  see 
me  with  their  own  gibberish,  which  you,  and  you  shall  taste  it. 

I  began  gravely  to  suspect  was  just  In  my  former  letters,  1  mentioned 
as  good  as  my  own.  a  little  club  which  we  have.  It  con- 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative,  sists  of  the  minister,  the  school- 
Strange  is  the  perversion  of  language!  master,  the  exciseman,  the  doctor,and 
The  term  book-keeper,  which  desig-  an  extensive  farmer  or  two,  living 
nated  my  office,  does  not,  in  the  co-  within  a  mile ;  and  gash,  sensible  fel- 
lonies,  mean,  as  one  would  suppose,  lows  they  are,  for  being  self-educa- 
a  person  who  keeps  books,  but  one  ted,  they  have  more  knowledge  than 
who  drives  negroes.  With  a  long  learning.  We  have  also  two  other 
whip,  I  often  conjugated  the  Greek  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  mer- 
verb  tupto  over  the  back  and  shoul-  chant,  and  the  other  an  advocate;  but 
ders  of  poor  blacky, — a  practice  who  having  passed  through  the  war- 
which,  1  am  happy  to  learn,  is  fare  of  life,  nave  now  hung  up  their 
greatly  diminished  now  ;  for  that  armour,  and  retired.  We  meet  at  the 
harshness  which  so  frequently  exist-  sign  of  the  Harrow,  in  honour  of 
cd  towards  the  slaves  is  very  much  agriculture ;  and  patriotically  mois- 
over.  As  we  gentlemen  of  the  lash,  ten  our  clay  with  ale  and  whisky* 
however,  were  not  then  under  such  punch  for  the  good  of  the  revenue, 
salutary  restraint,  1  was  resolved  that  unless  when  I  occasionally  present 
my  education  should  not  be  alto-  the  party  with  a  few  gallons  of  my 
gether  thrown  away  ;  besides,  1  recol-  excellent  Jamaica, 
lected  the  excellent  lessons  of  flog-  The  subjects  of  our  cracks,  Sir, 
ging,  which,  to  my  cost,  I  had  re-  are  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
ceived  in  my  youth,  though  1  could  to  which  we  are  led  by  oUr  daily  per- 
not  practise  it  in  the  same  manner  as  usal  of  the  newmapers,  and  of'  your 
1  was  wont  to  see  it  done,  having  no  Magazine  ;  and  frequently  we  have 
such  aid  as  our  Rector  had  from  the  sent  to  us  any  of  the  new  pemphlett 
patient  and  excellent  cttdtJif.  which  seem  the  most  interesting. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recite  all  my  Among  these,  we  have  found  “  A 
plantation  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Letter  to  the  Patrons  of  the  High 
1  thrived  like  a  green-bay  tree  plant-  School,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Edin- 
ed  by  a  river — made  much  sugar —  burgh,  on  the  Abuse  of  Classical  Edu* 
realized  my  property — and  came  cation  ;  and  on  the  Formation  of  a 
home,  undevoured  by  musquitoes.  National  School,  adapted  to  the  spirit 
and  in  tolerably  good  health, notwith-  of  the  age,  the  wants  of  Scotchmen, 
standing  all  my  broiling.  My  for-  and  the  fair  claims  of  other  branches 

tune,  however,  was  moderate,  but  I  of  education ;  by  Peter  Reid,  M.B* 
was  contentns  parvo,  (you  see.  Sir,  I  That  Letter,  with  all  that  we  see  go- 
have  not  forgot  all  my  Latin  even  ing  forward  on  the  subject,  has  made 
yet.)  I  bought  a  neat  house  and  gar-  these  matters  very  much  our  topic  of 
den  in  my  native  village,  and  married  late,  and  sundry  most  important 
a  wife,  an  honest  man's  daughter  in  questions  on  it  have  been  started 
Uie  neighbourhood,  by  whom  I  have  amongst  us ;  as,  laf,  What  is  the  pre- 

two  sons,  Jock  and  Tom,  whem,  as  cise  value  and  worth  of  classical  leam- 

Koderick  Random  said  of  his  family,  ing  as  we  have  it?  While  three- 
1  devoutly  believe  to  be  my  own.  score-and-ten,  or,  at  most,  four-score 
My  days  are  spent  in  walking  about,  years,  do  "  sum  up*  the  life  of 
and  reading  a  little,  and  my  evenings  (though  by  far  the  greatest  psrt  of 
frequently  in  playing  a  hit  at  bsrnk*  me  human  race  tumble  through  the 
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vancetl  age,)~is  it  not  preposterous 
to  spend  no  less  than  seven  or  eight 
of  these  few  fleeting  years  of  the 
lives  of  our  fine  boys,  in  hammering, 
or  rather  thrashing  into  them  a 
knowledge  (and  that  a  very  imperfect 
one)  of  a  dead  language  or  two  ? 

Suppose  that  such  knowledge  is 
worth  the  having,  is  it  not  possible 
to  communicate  it  to  our  youngsters 
in  a  far  shorter  time  ?  Sir,  every 
thing  else  has  increased  in  rapidity  ; 
and  we  ask,  why  should  not  this  do 
so  too  ?  You  can  now  reach  Glas¬ 
gow,  from  Edinburgh,  in  five  hours, 
instead  of  a  whole  livelong  day. 
You  steam  it  now  from  Leith  to 
London  in  two  days,  instead  of  sail¬ 
ing  it  in  twenty,  which  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  As  to 
the  land  journey  there,  the  terms  of 
the  old  song  of  Igo  and  Ago  are  now 
verified,  for  to  go  to  London’s  but 
a  walk,”  it  being  a  very  diflTerent 
kind  of  expedition  indeed,  by  the 


daily  mail,  from  one  by  the  lumber¬ 
ing  coach  and  six,  which  of  old  was 
only  occasionlly  dragged  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  in  several  weeks’  travel,  by 
the  same  set  of  horses,  from  some 
hostelry  or  change-house  in  the 
Grassmarket,  at  which  it  was  always 
advertised,  that  Mr  John,  or  Mr 
Thomas  Such-a-thing  the  coachman 
might  be  talked  with.  Now,  while  all 
these  things  are  so,  we  inquire,  why 
is  the  classical  curriculum  the  only 
machine  which  now-a-days  travels 
slowly  ?  Sir,  all  these  questions 
we  have  discussed;  and  on  setting 
out,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  told 
you  our  reasonings  on  them  both  jpro 
and  con,  and  to  have  tried  my  hand 
on  a  review  of  Dr  Reid’s  pamphlet ; 
but  ray  room  is  out,  and  1  must  de¬ 
lay  them  till  a  future  letter.  I  am, 
in  the  meantime. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Plain  Man. 


Cn  tftrtnhuvjQji. 

BY  DICK  VEPPERMIKT. 

Walk  III. 


God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  tovm.— Cou^prr. 

One  (lay  I  wanderM  leisurely  along  -  And  find  out  Pleasure,  that  so  sweetly 
The  bridges,  sadly  musing  on  the  pasU—  shines  . 

On  her  for  whom  I  sung  a  pretty  song,  Into  the  heart  of  man— I  read  the  Signs  ; 
Who  left  me  like  a  rainbow  in  the 

A  lovely  rainbow,  which  the  boy,  pursue,  that  phUo^jpher-I’ve  lost  hi. 

Ana  mojr™  to  ««  it  vanirii  from  their  «,mewhere  on  the  ,ConU. 

nent. 

Is  there  a  cure  for  sorrow  ?  Some  folk,  *" 


toil,  — — ■ — 

And  ,weat  it  out,  like  from 

the  vein, ;  ,  bent,  ^ 

Another  Mek,  the  wine^up  to  beguile  Became  confoe’d  like  a  poor  wravers 

Hi,  heart  to  happines, — and  fire,  hi,  .  _  woof, 

brains ;  Counted  the  red  tiles  on  some  neighbour- 

While  others— 4uid  by  far  wisest  roof, 

they—  , 

Bow’d  down  before  the  source  of  comfort,  Thou’lt  find  the  story  in  D*  Israeli’s 
pray.  “  Essay 

P  Upon  the  Literary  Character  :** 

ut,  reader,  I  nor  toil'd,  nor  drank;  nor  D'lsraeli !  How  nay  throbbing  Heart  doth 
P**y*d»  bless  ye 

fbougfa  I  have  done,  and  yet  can  do  For  being  such  an  useful  caterer ! 
them  all ;  Though  1  confess,  from  Literature’s  sweet 

®  novel  manner,  I  essay’d  bow’rs. 

To  fiec  from  Borrow,  with  her  midnight-  -Thou  pluck’st  the  weeds  as  often  as.  the 
P*M,  .  .  flow’rs. 


fam< 


I 
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And  80  Jo  all  the  labourers  of  thy  kind—  Especially  in  Scotland,  v  here  the  dew 
Even  Ramsay,  Percy,  Cromek,  Diar-  Is  often  chill,  and  heavy  too  the 
mid,  Galt ;  show’rs ; 

And  nameless  thousands,  who  seem  much  To  go  quite  naked  would  be  most  unplca- 
inclined  sant. 

To  rise  to  fame — that  is  to  say,  exalt  And  sober  souls  might  think  it,  too— iu. 
Themselves  on  borrow'd  pinions,  like  the  decent. 

Here  is  the  Glover, — speak,  ye  glovers, 
speak 

Your  pleasure  when  a  bride  comes  in 
to  buy 

Her  wedding.kids— what  flush  is  on  her 
cheek  ! 

\Vhat  mellow’d  light  within  her  liquid 
eye  1 

Sure  it  can  ne’er  be  such  sweet  nymph’s 
desire 

To  cheat  her  groom,  though  Jacob  did  his 
sire. 

There  is  the  Hosier,  oh,  I  wish  that  Cupid 
Had  been  a  stocking-maker  to  his 
trade  ! 

For  human  labourers  often  are  so  stupid, 
They  spoil  the  finest  works  e’er  Nature 
made : 

An  eye,  a  lock,  a  lip,  may  point  Love’s 
dart. 

But  handsome  ankles  kick  it  to  the  heart. 


In  peacock  plumes,  that  soon  were  torn 
away. 

I  read  the  Signs — ay,  and  with  higher 
pleasure 

Than  one,  a  blockhead  border  laird, 
who  got 

A  dictionary,  w'hich  he  thought  a  trea¬ 
sure  ; 

And  when  he  boldly  to  the fought. 

Folks  asked  him  if  ’twas  good  ?  be  made 

.  reply, 

“  The  beuk  is  weel  enough,  but  some¬ 
thing  dry.” 

I  read  the  each  large  and  lovely 

word, 

Which,  like  most  tombstones,  generally 
tells  lies ; 

For  every  shop’s  the  cheapest— most  ab¬ 
surd. 

When,  “  the  superlative  (the  teacher 
cries) 

Admits  of  no  comparison  ;”but  grammars 

The  merchants  study  less  than  auction- 
hammers. 

Here’s  the  Hat-manufacturer,  a  trade 
Most  profitable,  as  I  understand ; 

And  pleasant  too,  for  it  requires  no  aid 
From  intellect,  if  people  have  a  hand. 

Or  rather  two,  from  sheep  to  pluck  the 
wool. 

And  place  it  on  the  cranium  of  a  fool. 

There’s  the  Silk-mercer,  with  his  cra^ie 
and  gauze. 

And  all  those  baubles  ladies  go  from 
home  in ; 

Eifeminate  profession  for  the  paws 
Of  man  !  O,  give  the  business  up  to 
w’oman !  • 

No,  never  mind,  w  orms  w  ill  be  butterflies, 

'And  human  crawlers  too  like  brilliant 
dyes. 

Here  is  the  Grocer,  very  useful  creature. 
If  justice  sway  his  conscience  and  his 
scales; 

For,  like  a  jackal,  he  provides  our  nature 
With  tea  and  mustard,  treacle  and  ales ; 

And  all  that  people  choose 'to  set  their 
table  on — 

For  few  eat  grass  now',  like  the  King  of 
Babylon. 

There  is  the  Clothier,  very  useful  too, 
Sitice  folks  were  banish’d  fVom  fair 
Eden’s  bow’rs  ;  . 


Here  is  the  Jeweller,  where  many  a  jew  el 
(I  mean  the  pretty  ladies)  calls  full 
often. 

To  look  at  glittering  toys  that  not  a  few 
w’ill 

Rejoice  in  purchasing ;  such  things  may 
soften 

A  fellow’s  flinty  heart,  for  more  than 
half 

This  wicked  world  adore  a  golden  calf.  • 

Here  is  t^js  Bookseller,  the  man  of  sheets, 
Not  winding  ones,  for  shrouding  lifeless 
limbs ; 

Not  bridal  ones,  where  Love  with  Plea¬ 
sure  meets ; 

But  paper  ones  of  tales,  and  plays,  and 
hymns : 

Deuce  take  their  venders !  they  are  some¬ 
times  greedy. 

And  authors.  Heaven  protect  them  !  often 
needy. 

Here  is  the  Teacher— all  success  to  them 
Who  «  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,”— 

Not  hares  or  grouse,  or  any  sort  of  game, 
For  this' is  meaning  that  would  never 
suit 

The  tender-hearted  Thomson ;  he  but  sings 

In  metaphors,  because— they’re  glaring 
things. 

There’s  the  Apothecary— mercy  on  us  ^ 
Who  saps  our  constitution  and  rcpwr*» 


1 
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The  pow’r  of  serpents,  and  the  art  of 
bears  * ; 

And  knowing,  too,  as  Midas,  who  of  old 

Could  turn  each  filthy  substance  unto 
gold. 

Here  is  the  Hal)crdasher,  Peter  Snail, — 
My  stars!  I  knew  a  fellow  of  this 
name, 

A  l)oor,  who,  from  beside  my  native  vale, 
To  great  Dunedin  an  apprentice  came  ; 

And  by  his  industry  rose  fast  and  faster. 

Until  he  got  the  fine  shop  of  his  master. 

Oh,  Peter  Snail !  here  let  me  for  a  while 
In  meditation  on  the  pavement  stand, 

Though  elbows,  like  a  fiddler’s  at  their 
toil, 

Pounce  me  unpityingly  on  every  hand  ; 

Here  let  my  spirit,  in  delightful  dreams, 

Hecal  our  native  mountains  and  our 


streams— 


Hecal  the  village  school-house,  where  we 
met 

To  read  our  lessons,  generally  ill  read  ; 

Always  the  case  with  thee,  who  oft  wast 
set 

UlKJii  the  dunce’s  stool ;  and  as  thy 
head 

The  master  could  not  any  knowledge 
teach. 

He  tried  to  whip  it  oft  into  thy  breech. 


The  father  of  this  blockhead,  Peter  Snail, 
Was  rich  in  worldly  goods,  if  not  in 
grace  ; 

Perhaps  he  had  that  too,  but,  in  my  tale. 
Religious  bickerings  shall  have  no  place, 
Uest  1,  like  other  pugilists,  may  throw 
My  bosom  oi)en  to  a  knock-down  blow. 


I  say,  the  man  was  rich,  that  is  enough, 
Gold  is  a  passport  to  all  things  save 
heaven ; 

To  peer's  attention,  and  to  peasant’s  puff. 
To  colonelships,  and  admiralships,  and 
even 

To  senates  and  to  pulpits— and  (I  start 


No  matter— ho  must  be,  at  any  rate, 
Bred  to  a  learned  profession— such  as 
scribe. 

Or  minister,  or  leech,  or  advocate, 
Or_nothing  more—these  are  the  learned 
trite ; 

How  wondrously  miscall’d !  they  bear  a 
name 

To  which,  as  I  shall  prove,  they  have  no 
claim. 


The  man  who  learns  to  labour  with  an 
awl. 

Might  just  as  easily  labour  with  a  pen  ; 
The  ballad-singer  that  has  lungs  to  bawl. 
Might  well  confound  a  dozen  jurymen  ; 
The  ragged  wretch  that  cries  the  felon’s 
speech 

Might  be  a  priest— the  tinker  be  a  leech. 


It  has  been  said,  that  every  infant  head 
Is  lighted  to  its  trade  by  inborn  tapers ; 

Some  to  w'rite  tragedies— others  to  read — 
One  to  cut  throats — another  to  cut  ca¬ 
pers; 

One  to  gulp  wine— another  not  to  gulp  it ; 

Some  to  the  gallows — others  to  the  pulpit. 

This  I  deny— it  rather  seems  to  me. 

That  people’s  names  are  emblematical 

Of  what  they  shall  in  their  professions  be. 
As  they  go  trundling  round  this  earthly 
ball— 

Through  infancy  and  youth,  manhood 
and  age. 

Until,  at  last,  they  roll  quite  off  the  stage. 

Gray  are  the  shadows  when  the  suns  de¬ 
part. 

And  pensive  people  w’alk  the  Church-, 
yard  way ; 

A  Spencer  that  inwraps  a  woman’s  heart. 
Holds  realms  as  fair  as  Fairy  Queen's 
,  display; 

It  is  a  Cooper's  task  those  things  to  form. 

Which  bring  delicious  wines,  through  sea 
and  storm. 


A  Mason's  labour  rears  the  sheltering 
.wall 

Around  an  English  Garden's  blossoms 
-  bright ; 


With  anger  and  disgust)  to  woman’s  Bums  through  their  lonely  mountaii^ 


heart. 


Well,  he  was  rich— and  he  resolved  to 
make. 

According  to  the  phrase,  his  son  a  man ; 

But  mother  Nature,  who  appear’d  to  take 
Some  interest  in  the  matter,  marr’d  his 
plan, 

By  having  purpos’d  that  the  boy  should 
pass 

Among  terrestrial  creatures  as  an— ass. 


sweetly  brawl  ’ 

To  cottars'  ears  on  Saturday  at  night ; 

Dan  is  a  name  of  honour— and  if  mar¬ 
ried  on 

The  drink  that  makes  men  merry— we 
have  Sherry-dan. 

•  But  where  is  Master  Snail  ?— I’ve  lost  his 
story 

, While  proving  thus  the* wonders  of  a 
name ; 


*  According  to  the  account  in  Cook’s  Voyages,  the  natives  of  Kamschatka  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  bears  for  the  knowledge  of  physic  and  the  art  of  dancing. 
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Why,  Pet«*r  yet  would  never  dream  of  “  Ah !  I  abode  annong  the  hills  and  rocks, 
glory,  *  Companion  of  the  plover  and  curlew, 

•  Of  wigs  or  gowns,  of  honour  or  of  Companion  of  the  cattle  and  the  flocks, 
ftime ;  Pondering  on  lovely  dreams,  that  prov’d 

Rven  nothing  was  to  him  a  soldier’s  sash  untrue— 

or  Uprearing  beauteous  ‘  castles  in  the  air,* 

Sailor*#  cock’d  bat— so  be  turn’d  haber-  That  tumbled  down  and  left  me  in  dc. 
dasher.  spair : 

His  name  too,  reader,  is  a  striking  proof  “  While  you,  O  happy  man  !  forsook  the 
Of  this  my  theory :  a  snail  is  slow,  fold. 

Ay,  but  *tis  sure  ;  I’ve  seen  it  climb  the  The  hay-mead  and  the  harvest-field 
roof  forsook ; 

Of  lofty  houses,  where,  if  chanced  to  go  And  in  this  city,  that  seems  pav’d  with 
The  butterfly,  its  brother,  the  first  breeze  gold, 

Puff’d  it  away  like  blossom  from  the  And  built  with  silver,  to  my  fancy— 

*  trees.  took 

Your  dwelling  up — where  Fortune  on  you 
€leniu8  is  useless  in  a  world  like  this,  smil’d,  “ 

It  cannot  keep  the  road  with  other  And  press’d  you  to  her  bosom  as  her 
folk;  'child. 

But  dulness,  blessed  dulness !  will  not 

miss  “  Oh,  curse  the  country !  what  are  streams 

The  beaten  path-w'ay— to  the  daily  and  lakes, 

yoke  And  trees,  and  flowers,  and  hills,  and 

It  gives  its  shoulders,  like  the  patient  ox,  rocks,  and  dales  ? 

And  feels  its  purse  swell  like  a  strong  Fitresidence  for  w'ild-ducks  and  for  drakes, 
man’s  box.  And  timorous  bares,  and  ever-harping 

rails ; 

But  I’U  step  in  and  see  him— “  Master  pjt  residence  for  stupid  sheep— and  men 

SnaU,  That,  like  a  badger,  grovel  in  their  den. 

I  hope  you’re  well,  Sir  ?— Ah !  full 

many  a  day  But,  bless  the  city !  here  are  spires 

Has  o’er  us  past,  like  clouds  upon  the  and  domes, 

gale.  And  streets  and  squares,  that  give  the 

Since  in  the  church-y vd  we  w'erc  w'ont  heart  delight ; 

to  play  And  wealth  unbounded  as  the  sea  that 

At  school-boy  leisure-hours— w'here  now  foams, 

the  stones  And  honours  numerous  as  the  stars  of 

Mark  out  the  rest  of  our  best  kindred’s  night ; 

tones.**  And  men  with  brains  where  embryo 

volumes  lie, 

“Ha!  Master  Peppermint,  my  old  school-  And  maids  with  Bps  where— mine  will 
fellow,  ^  never  sigh.** 

How  have  you  been  these  ten  long 

years  and  more  ?  “Why,  Master  Peppermint,  I  can*t  agree 

1  see  your  curly  ringlets  still  are  yellow.  With  this  comparison  that  you  have 
Your  cheeks,  too,  are  as  ruddy  as  to-  made  : 

fore ;  The  hills  and  dales  of  my  nativity. 

Yet  on  your  brow  I  mark  some  new-  The  banks  of  hazel,  and  the  hawthorns 

drawn  furrows,  shade. 

Which  I  could  hope  have  not  been  made  Are  still  the  resting-places  of  my  soul, 
by  sorrows.**  The  sunny  spots  o’er  which  no  dark 

»  .  ..  clouds  rolL 
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Give  me  the  lark’s  song  at  the  break  of  While  I  shall  walk  upon  the  stony  street, 
niorn,  More  safe  by  far  than  bog  beneath  my 

KW»prn*ii  Iioomincf  from  the  moor-  fwt.” 


morn, 

The  bittern’s  booming  from  the  moor¬ 
land  fen. 

The  cuckoo’s  note  amid  the  flowery  thorn, 
The  wood-dove’s  cooing  in  the  lonely 
glen,— 

Give  these  to  me,  and  thou  art  free  to 
meet 

The  noise  that  hums  through  every 
crowded  street. 

“  Men  in  the  country,  Sir,  are  like  the 
bees. 

All  busy  in  the  summer’s  brilliant  day ; 

Throwing  their  wood-notes  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  breeze. 

As  through  the  primrose-painted  fields 
they  stray ; 

And  when  the  winter  desolates  the  earth. 

Sweet  is  the  shelter  of  their  household 
hearth. 

Men  in  the  city,  Sir,  are  like  the  wasps, 
All  avaricious,  selfish,  cunning,  bold  : 

All  grasping  keen  as  hungry  grasps, 

All  holding  firm  as  twining  serpents 
hold ; 

And  all  deceiv’d  themselves— -themselves 
deceiving 

By  every  paltry  trick  of  legal  thieving.” 

“  Lord !  Master  Snail,  I  wonder  you 
abide 

In  such  a  den  of  vipers  you  detest ; 

Go  to  the  cottage  by  the  greenw'ood  side. 
Your  father’s  cottage,  like  a  linnet's 
nest ; 

Go  there  and  cultivate  the  dale  and  hill. 

Which  your  fond  heart  with  such  sweet 
visions  fill ; 

“  While  I  shall  gaze  upon  the  busy  crowd. 
More  pleasant  unto  me  than  clump  of 
wood  ; 

^Vhile  I  shall  listen  to  street-fiddlers  loud. 


“  Lord  !  Master  Peppermint,  my  worthy 
friend, 

I’m  like  a  fly  within  a  cobweb  caught t 

I’ve  a  good  business — that  will  still  ex¬ 
tend— 

I’ve  money  out— I  can’t  get  in  when 
sought— 

I’ve  dreams  of  wealth,  too,  which  my  sil¬ 
ly  pate 

Will  not  give  up — although  my  trade  I 
hate. 

But,  oh !  I  love  to  muse  upon  the  spot 

Where  first  I  gambol’d  in  life’s  vernal 
day; 

And,  oh  !  I  trust  it  yet  may  be  my  lot. 

When  eyes  are  dim,  and  locks  are  thin 
and  gray. 

There  to  retire,  and,  like  a  worn-out 
wave, 

Sink  to  repose  beside  my  parent’s  grave.” 

Retain  these  thoughts,”  unto  myself  I 
cried, 

When  we  had  parted ;  ^  nurse  them 
in  your  breast ; 

They  are  like  sunbeams  shining  on'a  tide 

That  winter  comes  to  freeze — they  will 
arrest 

The  searing  power  of  avarice,  w  hich  de¬ 
stroys 

The  heart  for  earthly  and  for  heavenly  joys. 

**  But  is  this  Peter  Snail  ? — what  won¬ 
drous  freaks 

Are  often  {flay’d  by  Fate  on  human 
things ! 

As  boy— he  seem’d  just  what  his  name 
bespeaks, 

As  man — he  seems  indeed  to  have  got 
wings  ; 

Yet  ’tis  not  always  thus— I’ve  known  at 


niie  1  shall  listen  to  street-fiddlers  loud,  schools 

More  sweet  than  any  dove  that  ever  Some  clever  laids  that  now  are  dow'nright 
coo’d ;  fools.” 
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Magna  Parvis. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  ihaiextremes 
are  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  Pain 
and  pleasure,  heat  and  cold,  the  su¬ 
blime  and  the  ludicrous,  may  be¬ 
come,  in  their  extremes,  almost  iden¬ 
tical.  1  do  not,  however,  purpose  to 
pursue  this  copious  topic,  which  would 
form  a  hne  subject  of  roetaphysieal 
inquiry.  But  1  was  led  to  make  the 
wegoing  trite  nemark,  by  observing, 
that,  as  the  ludienms  the  sub¬ 


lime  may  become,  in  the  extreme  of 
the  loiter,  (and  the  latter  only,)  iden¬ 
tical,  so  common  images  and  low 
metaphors  often  **  furnish  forth"  the 
nobl^  and  most  expressive  sublime 
composition.  An  ides  or  a  thought 
is  frequently  heightened  and  exalted 
(paracUnucal  as  the  assertion  may 
appear)  by  a  coramon-placc,  or,  I 
might  say,  a  petty  illustrative  epi¬ 
thet.  Examples  of  what  I  mean  are 
innumerous.  The  following  occur 
to  my  rccoUection : 
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“  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ques-  powerful  example  of  the  sort  of  writ- 
lion ;  ing  to  which  I  allude. 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  Gray's  Odes  might  furnish  many 
The  flrrowi  of  outrageous  F.or-  examples:  and  I  will  here  observe^ 

tune,”  &e.  &c — UamleU  (though  I  do  not  say  that  I  acquiesce 

0  wretched  state !  0  bosom  black  as  in  liic  opinion,)  that  the  ^t  Cow- 

death  !  .  per  esteemed  Gray  the  only  suhlmt 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to*  be  free,  “poet  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Art  more  engaged  V^^^ManUet.  Had  Cowper  lived  in  our  days— 

had  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  our 

“  Wby»  man»  be  doth  hestride  the  narrow  Byj-on's  sublime  and  varied  poetry 

^  he  would,  assuredly,  have  thought 

Uke  a  Colossus:  and  we,, >etty  men,  otherwise:  but,  even  as  it  was,  he 

tVa  passed  rather  irreverently  over  the 

memory  of  Milton.  However,  Gray, 
But  here,  upon  the  lank  and  shoal  of  though  bj  no  means  a  natural  poet, 
Time,  liad  certainly  studied  effect,  in  thought 

We’d  jump  the  life  to  come.” — Machet?*.  in  language,  enough  to  give  him 

“  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  some  tact  in  the  sublime.  We  must, 
of  care ''-^Macbeth.  therefore,  adduce  a  quotation  or  two 

,  ,  .  from  his  Odes,  (his  sublime  things,) 

“  Make  me  to  sec  it;  or  (at  the  least)  to  further  confirmation  of  our  doc- 

trine. 

That  the  ,>robation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 

To  Iking  a  doubt  on.'' ^Othello.  ’  - “  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground.” 

“  Gallop  apace,  you  Jiery. footed  steeds.  Sneaking  of  ’  Shakesneare  «  Na- 

To'xards  Phabus'  mansion.'^—  fe^aking  ot  jHakespeare,  iNa- 

ture  s  darling,  the  lyrical  bard  pro- 

The  above  are  taken  at  random  ceeds — 

from  Shakesi^are,  every  page  of  „  xo  him  the  mighty  mother  did  onveU 
whose  immortal  writings  is  so  . re-  ?he  dauntless  ehild 

dundant  with  examples  of  my  argu- 

meiit,  that  he  alone  would  confirm  This  pencUuke,  (she  said,)  whose  colours 
iny  position. 

Take  the  following  from  Milton :—  Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 

“  First  in  his  last  the  glorious  lamp  tvas  Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal 
seen,  boy ! 

Regent  of  day.”— P.  L.  'f  bis  can  unlock  tlte  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,”  &c.  Sic. 

“  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors ;  ■  ^  ^  v  nA 

let  in  ^  So  much  for  Gray,  whose  Odes 

The  great  Creator.” _ P.  L.  are  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  and 

_ jr  rj..  -su  1  u  1  j  artificial  pieces  of  composition  thai 

Oblique  the  Ltric  glote.W.'l  Obtained  the  distinction  of  fine 

poetry.  :  .  . 

Milton  somewhere,  in  his  great  I  cannot  close  my  exemplification! 
work,  finely  describes  the  vault  of  of  this  subject,  without  citing  some- 
heaven  as  “  pou^dered  with  stars thing  from  the  pages  of  Byron.  I 
which  expression  is  a  comnlete  and  wna  wpII  caid  V»va  writer  in  theEdin' 


In  arernarkably  fine  and  powerful  paper  on  the  lamented  decease  of  Lord  Byron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  “  His  foot  was  always  in  the  arena,  his  shield  hung  al¬ 
ways  in  the  lists ;  and  although  his  own  gigantic  renown  increased  the  difficulty  of 
the  struggle,  since  he  could  produce  nothing,  however  great,  which  exceeded  the 
public  estimate  of  his  genius,  yet  he  advanced  to  the  honourable  contest  again  and 
again,  and  came  always  off  with  distinction,  almost  always  with  complete  triumph* 
As  various  in  composition  as  Shakespeare  himself,  (this  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  Don  J uan,)  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  lifci 
.sanded  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and 
eart-astounding  tones.  There  is  scarcely  a  passion  or  a  situatioin  which  has  escaped 
hw  pen,  &C.  &c.  His  genius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  u* 
d  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  scem^  rather  to  increase  their  vigour,”  Ac. 
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hur^h  Review,  that  ”  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,”  are  not 
merely  the  ornaments,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  staple  of  his  poetry.  In  mak¬ 
ing  njy  quotations,  therefore,  from 
this  illustrious  poet,  1  shall  not  refer 
to  his  works,  for  there  is  no  possibi¬ 
lity  of  selecting  where  sublime  verses 
are  crowded  in  every  page  of  many 
volumes.  The  two  following  passa¬ 
ges  occur,  on  the  moment,  to  my 
mind,  and  they  alone  will  sufficiently 
answer  my  object.  In  the  memo¬ 
rable  description  of  the  Cataract  of 
Velino,  in  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  B.  says — 

.  - - “  How  profound 

The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious 
bound, 

Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward 
worn  and  rent 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms 
a  fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on 

&c. 

Mentioning  Man,  in  the  apostro¬ 
phe  to  the  Ocean,  with  which  Childe 
Harold  closes,  the  poet  observes — 

“  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths  ;  thy 
Jidds 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him ;  then  don’t  arise, 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ! 

And  then,  two  stanzas  after,  in  the 
same  apostrophe,  he  says  sublimely — 

“  Time  ‘writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure 
brow,” 

Having  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
illustrated  iny  argument,  by  exam¬ 
ples  from  four  of  England’s  greatest 
pwts,  1  shall  not  encumber  myself 
with  any  further  extracts,  which 
would  necessarily  be  superfluous. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that,  as 
this  style  of  sublime  writing  natural¬ 
ly  and  fitly  suggests  itself  to  the 
nnnd  of  true  genius,  it  is  not  un- 
frcquently  aped  and  affected  by  little 
imitators,  who  possess  no  genius  at 
nil-  In  the  hands  of  such  men,  the 
meditated  sublime  drops  into  the 
ludicrous : — and  it  is  strange  enough, 
that  not  a  few  of  even  Shak^peare’s 
sublime  touches  of  this  description 
partake  of  a  ludicrous,  at  least  of  a 
vulgar  character.  Indeed,  it  requires 
some  judgment  and  discrimination, 
^  well  as  great  genius,  always  to 
unite  sublimely  what  is  intended  to 
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be  sublime :  and  that  style  of  which 
1  have  been  speaking  is  a  great  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  sublime.  Refinement  of 
imagination  is,  perhaps,  the  surest 
preservation  against  the  fatal  fault 
of  lowering  the  sublime  into  the 
vulgar  or  ludicrous : — yet,  excessive 
and  cautious  refinement  is  sometimes 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
strength  and  vigorous  boldness,  and 
it  too  often  defeats  sublimity  alto¬ 
gether.  Hence,  Shakespeare,  with 
all  his  faults,  is  a  poet  more  replete 
with  noble  sublimities  of  thought 
and  expression,  than  any  one  of  our 
more  refined  genuises— excepting  By. 

ron. 

Collins  and  Gray* 

Of  our  own  poets,  Gray  and  Colllne 
have,  perhaps,  left  us  the  most  fi¬ 
nished  s))ecimens  of  what  is,  by  wajr 
of  eminence,  styled  lyrical  poetry. ' 
The  grasp  of  Milton’s  powers  was 
too  wide  for  this  minute  species 
of  composition ;  yet  he,  too,  be¬ 
queathed  some  fine  lyrical  effusions. 
In  times,  however,  aistantly  subse¬ 
quent  to  our  great  epic  era,  the  mi- 
nutiffi  of  our  language  were  more 
diligently  cultivated  ;  and  expletives, 
SO  frequently  and  continually  used 
by  the  old  writers,  were  gradually 
reprobated  and  disallowed.  Pope, 
on  this  particular  point,  held  up  a 
mirror  to  his  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity,  in  the  well-known  line — 

“  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do 
join.” 

But  to  say  a  word  respecting  the 
twin  bards  whom  I  named  first  in 
this  paper.  Gray’s  mind  was  copious 
and  judicious — but  not  original.  Col¬ 
lins  is,  I  think,  superior  to  Gray  in 
moral  power.  Gray’s  Odes  are  the 
productions  of  a  refined  and  well- 
cultivated  intellect ;  those  of  Collins 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creations 
of  an  independent,  vigorous  fancy. 
1  would  always  observe  this  distinc¬ 
tion:— Gray’s  poems  are  not  creations. 

In  regard  to  sweetness,  perhaps 
Collins  is,  in  the  main,  (but  I  say  it 
with  some  hesitation,)  inferior  to 
Gray,  who  was  excellently  and  pre¬ 
eminently  skilful  in  the  various  pro¬ 
perties  of  rhythm.  But  it  is  rather 
singular  that  Gray,  with  all  his  po- 
li:h,  presents  vei^  numerous  defec¬ 
tive  rhymes.  It  is  quite  fair  to  re- 
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mark  a  failing  point  of  this]  sort  in 
reference  to  such  writers  as  I  am, 
now  speaking  of.  They  are  poets  of 
little  compass  and  great  labour ; 
every  flaw  in  them  is,  therefore, 
glaring.  Opening  Gray's  small  vo¬ 
lume  at  random,  I  find  “  adores"  as 
a  rhyme  to  “  towers’* — below"  to 
**  brow" — ''  youth"  to  ''  soothe"— 

ware”  to  cleare" — constraint" 
to  “  bent" — “  joy"  to  descry” — 
**  men"  to  “  train" — pain"  to 
**  men" — and  these  all  in  one  ode, 
that  very  beautiful  one  on  the  dist¬ 
ant  prospect  of  Eton  College.  This 
defect  (for  1  must  really  presume  to 
pronounce  it  a  defect)  is  the  only  one 
that  impairs  or  mars  Gray’s  poetical 
polish. 

To  revert  to  Collins.  He  thinks 
morally,  when  Gray  thinks  romanti¬ 
cally.  They  arc  both,  indeed,  highly 
romantic  ;  and  I  am  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  Collins  had  more 
native  romance  of  feeling  about  him 
than  Gray :  but  Gray  clings  almost 
exclusively  to  the  romance  of  the 
middle  ages ;  whereas  Collins  not 
unfrequently  sends  his  soul  back  to 
classical  times.  But  he  never  thinks 
pedantically  ;  and  his  moral  tone  is 
always  perfectly  independent  and 
unfettered.  The  minds  of  both  these 
writers  were  happily  tinctured  with 
that  spirit  of  )>octical  fancifulness, 
which  finely  and  effectively  converts 
popular  superstition  into  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  imagination.  But  the 
llunic  mythology  scarcely  did  so 
much  for  Gray  as  the  popular  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  did  for  Collins. 

Gray,  is,  always  will,  and  indeed 
must  be,  more  popular  than  Collins. 
The  poetry  of  the  latter  is  generally 
more  abstracted  and  removed  from 
common  apprehension.  His  noble 
enthusiasm  is  high  and  peculiar ;  and 
be  sometimes  goes  far  in  the  choice 
of  expressions  calculated  to  embody 
and  concentrate  his  meaning.  Both 
Uiese  poets  were  curious  economists 
in  expression,  and  they  were,  in  some 
points  of  view,  equally  felicitous  ; 
but  the  expressions  of  Collins  are  ge¬ 
nerally  more  pregnant  with  highly- 
wrought  imaginative  feeling. 

1  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
undervalue  Gray.  He  has,  however, 
le»  reason  to  complain  (if  parted 
spirits  complain)  of  being  ,under- 
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valued,  than  any  poet  that  ever 
breathed ;  for  certainly  the  world  has 
made  as  much  out  of  his  few  pro¬ 
ductions  as  could  possibly  be  made 
of  them  by  the  most  ingenious 
and  partial  investigation.  Nothing 
of  his  is  lost.  But  it  is  his  Elegy 
which  has  made  him  universally  po¬ 
pular.  Yet  the  assertion,  that  the 
“  Elegy,"  beautiful  and  perfect  as  it 
is,  is  “  the  corner-stone  of  his  glory,” 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  satire  on  the 
poetical  greatness  of  Thomas  Gray. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  assert, 
that,  if  it  be  a  question  which  of 
these  justly-distinguished  writers  has 
left  behind  him  the  finest  examples 
of  poetical  composition,  it  will  be 
found,  that- the  most  competent  and 
attentive  readers  of  both  esteem  the 
spirit  of  Collins  more  natively  poeti¬ 
cal  than  that  of  his  celebrated  rival. 

Happy  Moments* 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Gray, 
accuses  the  lyrical  bard  of  “  fantas¬ 
tic  foppery,"  for  supposing  that  be 
could  only  write  at  certain  times,  or 
at  certain  happy  moments.  But  the 
old  critic,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  strictures  on  poetry,  was  any 
thing  but  a  man  of  poetical  sensibi¬ 
lity.  Though  himself  the  author  of 
some  very  correct  and  meritorious 
oems,  he  must,  in  this  part  of  his 
igh  literary  character,  be  accounted 
rather  a  rhetorical  writer  than  a  poet. 
He  was  eminently  deficient  in  that 
glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling  which 
uniformly  characterizes  the  poetical 
mind. 

Every  true  poet  feels,  I  presume, 
with  Gray,  that  it  is  only  at  certain 
happy  moments  he  can  produce  ver¬ 
ses  to  his  mind — con  amore,  and 
from  the  heart.  This  is  no  affecta¬ 
tion.  It  is  undoubtedly  easy  at  all 
times  to  a  practised  writer  to  com¬ 
pose  rhythmical  verses ;  but  all  rhyth¬ 
mical  verses  are  not  poetry..  Certain¬ 
ly,  from  the  head  alone,  “  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn, 
can  never  be  derived. 

1  have  always  very  much  admirw 
Bloomfield’s  simple  invocation  in  the 
opening  of  “  The  Farmer’s  Boy ; 

“  O  come,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe’er  thoa 

Thou  kindling  warmth,  that  hover’st  round 
my  heart  I 
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It  k  particular  **  kindling 
warmtli”  about  the  heart  that  impels 
a  naturally-inspired  poet  to  write — 
that  impelled  the  once-obscure  Robert 
Jiloomfitld  to  write.  Artificial  ver¬ 
sifiers  via^  write  without  it ;  but  to 
the  production  of  genuine  poetry,  it 
is  indispensable. 

‘‘  Feel !— Bards  must  feel,  or  perish. 
Till  they  glow, 

Our  passive  breasts  no  sympathy  can 
know. 

’Tis  from  their  warmth  we  kindle.  The 
soul's  beat 

Spreads  to  all  near  from  its  creative  seat. 
We  read  just  as  you  jien.” 

Turner* s  Prolusions^  p.  125. 

1  cannot  conclude  these  remarks 
without  citing  the  following  capital 
lines  from  Cowper : 

- “  When  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 

Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
lie  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 

Derived  from  Nature's  noblest  part, 

The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 

And  this  is  what  the  w’orld,  which  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose. 

His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting. 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing.” 

VopCf  Bowles,  Byron,  and  Cowper* 

In  1821,  Lord  Byron  published  a 
very  clever,  but  not  very  judicious, 
letter  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles' 
Strictures  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Pope.  Very  many  of  the  opinions 
contained  in  that  letter  are  more  than 
questionable  ;  for  Lord  B.  seems  to 
have  been  infected  with  the  new 
spirit  of  ultraism  in  favour  of  Pope. 
Mr  Bowles  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
done  great  service  to  tne  memory  (at 
least  the  poetical  memory)  of  Pope. 
He  has  revived  his  poetry,  and  set 
all  our  wits  (some  of  them  very  high 
names)  to  work  at  raking  up  all  the 
exaggerated  praises,  aided  by  fresh 
party  exaggerations,  that  ever  were 
bestowed  on  that  most  eloquent  rea- 
soner  and  accomplished  verseman.  I 
acquiesce  fully  in  Mr 
B.  s  opinions  respecting  Pope  s  poetry 
or  his  character ;  yet  I  certainly 
think  that  he  is  more  correct  in  his 
estimate  than  his  late  illustrious  and 
*‘>ght  honourable  antagonist.  The 
public  mind  may  be  agitated  and 


swayed  awhile  by  virulent  argument 
in  support  of  an  old  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  name,  but  it  can  never  ul¬ 
timately  be  drilled  into  a  preference 
of  the  artificial  to  the  natural,  at  least 
in  poetry. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  this  strange  dispute.  I  merely 
take  up  the  pen  at  present  to  notice, 
with  surprise,  an  opinion  expressed 
cursorily  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  77th 
page  of  his  letter.  That  opinion  is 
perhaps  the  falsest  piece  of  literary 
judgment  that  ever  escaped  a  critic. 

Speaking  of  Pope  and  Cowi^er, 
Lord  B.  observes,  “  These  two  wri¬ 
ters,  for  Cowper  is  no  poet !  &c.** 
Cowper  no  poet,  forsooth  !  Lord  By¬ 
ron  could  not  mean  what  he  wrote ; 
or,  at  least,  if  he  did,  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  of  Cowper  since  writing 
his  **  English  Bards."  It  is  to 
wished  that  he  had  not  presumed 
lightly  and  wantonly  to  attack  so  un¬ 
assailable  a  reputation. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  institute  so  unrequired 
a  task  as  the  defence  of  .William 
Cowper's  poetical  character.  The 
delightful  and  impressive  genuine¬ 
ness  of  that  character  is  perceived, 
felt,  and  acknowledged,  by  all  poetical 
readers,  at  least  by  those  who  are  not 
too  eccentric  to  speak  their  minds 
fairly  and  candidly. 

The  author  of  the  Task"  is  one 
of  the  very  few  writers  whom  I 
should  at  once  confidently  pronounce 
a  naturally-gifted  poet, — a  poet  as 
superior  in  all  essential  repccts  to 
Pope,  as  Shakespeare  to  Shirley,  or 
Byron  to  Darwin. 

The  Alarmed  Coterie* 

On  one  occasion,  being  in  a  com- 
any  of  ladies,  (but  not  blues,)  I 
appened  incidentally  to  speak  of  ro¬ 
mance,  or  romantic  feeling,  (I  forget 
which,)  .  and  they  all  immediately 
were  up  in  arms  against  me. 

ft  - i»»  cried  the  eldest  lady, 

a  middle-aged  married  woman,  **  you 
seem  very  romantic  !"  **  Nay,  Ma¬ 
dam,"  I  replied  coolly,  **  is  there 
any  harm  'm  being  romantic  ?"  “  In¬ 
deed,"  said  she,  I  think  we  are  all 
too  prone  to  be  so,  and  ought  to 
check  rather  than  encourage  that  sort 
of  thing."  **  Hem,"  said  I,  turning 
to  one  of  the  young  ladies,  **  you 
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Loud  in  the  pniae  of  her  lamented  lord. 

Who  her,  dear  man !  with  all  her  faults  ador’d, 
(Let  not  the  Muse  her  failings  judge  in  haste;) 

R — * — *  (who  doubts  ?)  was  wife  and  widow  chaste^ 
Let  deeds  bear  witnees;  dear  her,  if  you  can ; 

But  was  she  not  found  chamber'd  with  a  man  ? 
Vca,  more,— found  tripping;  what  did  she  pretend^ 
Tvas  but  a  drimkcn  frolic  of  a  fticnd, 


Who,  half-seas-ovd,  she  alleg'd,  or  more. 

Took  liberties,  in  jest,  and  lock’d  the  door. 

Yet,  were  thr  dame  as  fam’d  Diana  chastew 
Intruders  she  wculd  not  admit  in  haste. 

If  all  be  true  Ibit  poets  sung  or  said, 

Actaoon  for  hU  peeping  dearly  paid ; 

The  youth  who  dat’d  the  god^  nude  surprise. 
Turn’d  to  a  stag,  unknown,  unpitied  dies. 
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THE  STAGE  COACH. 


It  wanted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  repaired  to  Snow-hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  set  out  by  the  coach  for  my 
home  at  Liverpool.  Mr  White  had 
been  iny  companion  all  the  way, 
and  we  were  now  walking  backward 
and  forward  near  the  Inn  gateway, 
when  I  perceived  iny  very  excellent 
friend,  Louis  Peithinan,  a  native  of 
Leipsic,  whom  1  had  not  seen  for 
several  years,  standing  before  me. 
^Ve  were  both  of  us  amazed,  neither 
of  US  being  aware  that  the  other  was 
in  town.  It  was  one  of  those  particu¬ 
lar  events,  which,  though  surprising, 
still  not  unfrequently  happen.  In 
the  present  instance,  1  chanced  just 
to  come  up  to  the  coach  at  the 
time  that  he  was  passing  by :  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances,  however, 
it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  parties 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  on  a 
particular  spot,  at  a  particular  time, 
to  converse  and  to  embrace.  As  our 
time  was  very  short,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  we  ascended  the  coach, 
and  unwittingly  sat  down  in  the 
guard’s  place,  to  talk  over  what  had 
happened,  and  to  conjecture,  perhaps, 
what  might  take  place  in  future.  It 
was  a  fine  evening  in  September,  and 
that  we  might  iniprove  this  casual 
interview  as  much  as  possible,  Louis 
determined  to  go  with  me  three  or  four 
miles  on  the  road,  and  then  to  walk 
back  again.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
was  ready — we  werebusy  talking — the 
guard  had  mounted,  and  we  took  no 
notice.  Enraged  at  our  neglect,  he 
ordered  us,  in  a  very  surly  manner, 
to  get  out  of  his  scat,  and  to  find 
some  more  proper  situation.  We  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  his  insolent  treatment,  be¬ 
ing  well  aware  that  the  will  of  the 
guard  is  always  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration  relating  to  the 
coach  ;  beside  which,  we  knew  that 
we  were  in  the  wrong, — we  ought  im¬ 
mediately  to  have  removed,  for  where 
can  the  guard  sit  but  in  his  own 
place  ?  When  we  parted,  my  friend 
gave  the  fellow  half-a-crown,  to  teach 
him,  1  suppose,  to  behave  better  in 
future :  he  certainly  did  order  coachee 
to  draw  up  a  little ; — I  grasped  poor 


Peithman’s  hand,  but  in  a  moment 
he  was  on  the  ground  ; — we  looked 
another  adieu,  and  he  was  marching 
towards  London.  This  was  our  last 
interview,  for  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  the  melancholy  tidings  arrived 
that  he  was  dead. 

All  the  time  we  had  been  talk¬ 
ing,  the  guard  had  been  engaged 
in  “  blowing  up”  the  passengers.  1 
had  now  leisure  to  listen,  and  he 
had  just  fallen  foul  on  a  poor  bar¬ 
ber.  The  little  man  had  a  terrier 
dog  with  him,  which  the  guard 
swore  he  should  pay  for,  as  well  as 
a  box  of  wigs,  tied  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach.  “  Well,  well,”  said  the 
barber,  “  if  1  must  pay,  why,  I 
must ;  all  that  1  can  say  is,  that 
you  are  shaving  me  a  little  too 
close.”  **  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that 
1  shave  ?”  said  the  enraged  horn- 
blower.  **  Why,  you  jesuitical  ton- 
sor,  ^ou  scratch,  you  prig,  you 
deatli  s-head  upon  a  mop-stafi’,  1  am 
no  scraper  of  faces,  1  am  no  barber, 
I  am  a  servant  to  his  Royal  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  of  blessed 
memory  ;  1  am  a  King’s  Guard,  by 
appointment !”  “  Yes,  Sir,”  replied 
the  barber,  and  you  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  you  have  mention¬ 
ed  ;  you  are  also  a  bhick^guard  !** 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at 
Waltham  Cross:  the  angry  passions 
had  been  kicking  up  a  sad  dust,  and 
had  very  nearly  got  the  better  of 
my  prudence.  1  nad  twenty  times 
been  on  the  point  of  taking  up 
cudgels  against  the  man  in  scarlet, 
although  an  officer  by  tl.e  King’s 
appointment ;  but  my  better  genius 
prevailed,  for  when  we  stopped  to 
change  horses,  1  had  so  far  subdued 
these  enemies  to  good  order,  that  1 
asked  him  to  take  a  glass,  and  as  he 
descended,  1  dropt  a  shilling,  nodded 
and  smiled  as  he  picked  it  up,  and 
from  that  moment  we  became  good 
friends,  and  continued  to  be  such 
all  the  time  we  travelled  together. 
This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  the  only 
friendship  I  ever  purchased,  nor  was 
it  the  worst  bargain,  iii  that  way,  1 
ever  made. 

^Vhen  he  returned  from  the  house,’ 
he  touched  the  nether  brim  of  bis 
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large  white  hat,  with  his  broad  they  shall  be  done  enough.  I’ll  war- 
thumb,  and  requested  that  I  and  rant  you."  And,  I  say,  be  quick, 
my  friend  Mr  Whyte  would  go  into  will  ye?"  Yes,  Sir." 
the  inside.  “  No,"  said  1 ;  “  the  He  now  sat  looking  about  him, 
evening  is  warm  ;  1  took  only  an  with  a  countenance  full  of  disap- 
outside  place,  and  we  shall  do  very  pointment,  and  appeared  sadly  vexed; 
well  on  the  outside."  “  Why,"  re-  his  eye-brows  were  curled,  his  lips 
joined  he,  ''  the  coach  is  top-heavy ;  protruded,  and  his  eyes  darted  anger, 
we  have  not  one  inside  passenger  ;  it  “  Will  you  taste  the  goose  ?’*  said  I. 
already  spits  with  rain,  looks  very  No,  Sir;  you  know  1  hate  goose;  the 

black,  and  you  will  be  more  com-  smell  is  enough  to  make  me  vomit ; 
fortable  during  the  night.  Besides,  and  all  this  is  owing  to  your  folly.”  I 
somebody  muat  go  in,  and  it  is  far  becamcsilent,  atemy  legofgoose,and 
better  to  put  gentlemen  inside  than  afterwards  qualified  it  with  a  glass  of 
barbers,  or  such  like  rubbish."  To  brandy;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  de- 
prcvent  any  farther  importunities,  stroy  its  rising  qualities.  Just  as  the 
we  consented,  and  soon  after  we  were  horn  began  to  blow,  at  the  moment 
safely  stowed  within,  the  rain  fell  in  the  coachman  came  in  to  say  **  ready, 
torrents ;  so  that  the  poor  barber,  his  gentlemen,"  while  one  waiter  was 
wigs,  and  his  dog,  as  well  as  the  rest  gathering  three  shillings  a-head  for 
of  the  dead  and  live  luggage  on  the  the  supper,  the  other  waiter  brought 
top,  were  completely  drenched,  while  in  the  mutton-steaks,  burned  to  a 
we  were  comfortable  enough.  ‘Mt  cinder,  and  placed  themlat  my  friends 
is  good  policy,  Mr  White,"  said  I,  elbow.  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
always  to  be  civil."  The  old  man  cursed  the  waiter,  and  the  landlord 
grunted  out  something  by  way  of  ac-  for  keeping  him,  and  railed  at  all 
quiescence ;  and  nothing  more  was  inn-keepers  in  good  round  terms, 
said  (by  us)  till  we  arrived  at  Bun-  However,  he  snatched  up  some  slices 
tingford,  where  it  was  ordained  that  of  bread,  cut  off  a  large  luncheon  of 
we  should  take  supper.  cheese,  and  with  these,  and  a  bottle 

Before  1  entered,  Mr  White  had  of  porter,  we  made  our  escape,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  table,  and  came  placed  ourselves  very  snugly  on  the 
to  me,  and  made  his  report  according-  back-seat  of  the  coach,  where  my 
ly.  “  There  is,"  said  he,  **  the  two  friend  continued  to  munch  his  bread 
extremities  of  aham,  which  is  brought  and  cheese  with  much  seeming  com- 
out  for  the  three  hundred  and  posure.  What  cheats,"  said  I, 
sixty-fifth  time  at  least:  now  I  “  these  publicans  are!"  Aye,” 
abominate  ham,  you  know,  as  much  said  he,  “  and  what  fools  they  are, 
as  any  Israelite  of  any  of  the  twelve  also.  I  shall  sup  there  no  more,  you 
tribes.  There  is  also  a  goose,  and  a  may  rest  assured  ;  nor,  as  1  should 


sixty-fifth  time  at  least:  now  I  “  these  publicans  are!"  **  Aye,' 
abominate  ham,  you  know,  as  much  said  he,  “  and  what  fools  they  are, 
as  any  Israelite  of  any  of  the  twelve  also.  I  shall  sup  there  no  more,  you 
tribes.  There  is  also  a  goose,  and  a  may  rest  assured  ;  nor,  as  1  should 
leg  of  mutton,  but  neither  fish,  pie,  think,  will  any  of  the  present  com- 
pudding,  nor  tart.  My  opinion  is,  .  pany."  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  should  not  sit  down  to  such  that  they  will  not,"  said  I ;  but 
a  supper."  Never  mind,"  said  I  ;  perhaps  neither  they  nor  you  will 
so  we  went  in,  and  sat  down  with  ever  travel  this  road  again."  “That," 
the  remainder  of  the  party.  There  said  he,  is  what  1  suppose  they 
were  twelve  of  us.  I  was  assisted  to  must  think ;  but  I  expect  tnat  I  shall 
a  leg  of  the  goose,  but  it  was  very  travel  this  way  again,  and  if  1  do, 
strong, — I  fancied  that  it  tasted  you  may  rely  on  it  that  I  will  be 
fishy, — 1  did  not  like  it, — there  was  even  with  them."  In  a  few  minutes, 
no  gravy,  and  it  was  literally  stuffed  while  1  was  listening  to  what  he 
with  sage  and  onions.  Mr  White  would  do.  I  heard  him  betrio  to  snore,, 


wito  sage  and  onions.  Mr  White  would  do,  I  heard  him  begin  to  snore,, 
cut  up  the  leg  of  mutton,  but  it  was  so  I  placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  the 
quite  raw ;  **  1  will  thank  ye,"  said  vehicle,  Morpheus  was  kind,  and  we 
he  to  a  waiter,  **  to  take  these  neither  of  us  awoke  till  a^ut  fiv® 


slic^  of  mutton  and  fry  them.**  o* clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
*  have  not  a  frying-pan,"  said  coach  stopped  at  Aukenborough-hill. 
John.  ‘'Not  a^  frying-pan  in  an  Here  we  got  on  the  outside,  to  breathe 

thirty  miles  from  Liondon  !**.  the  sweet  roorning  air,  to  see  the  sun 


inn  not  tbi 

No,  Sir.  “  Then  put  them  on  rise,  (which  is  a  glorious  spectacle,) 
the  gridiron.  “  I  will.  Sir,’  and  and  to  admire  the  hamlets  and  vil* 
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lagcs,  as  they  gradually  opened  to  with  all  the  tender  anxiety  of  hope ; 
our  view.  hut  all  would  not  do  ;  Heaven  had 

At  Stilton,  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  ordained  that  he  should  leave  me.** 
Here  the  guard  and  coachman  left  **  What  will  you  take?’*  said  I.  “A 
us  and  here  our  **  honours’*  ’  were  little  milk,  if  they  have  got  any.**  I 
desired  to  remember  the  above-  ordered  a  couple  of  pint  bowls  to  be 
mentioned  stage-coach  appendages,  brought,  and  a  couple  of  rolls,  and 
Kvery  one  of  us  gave  each  of  we  breakfasted  together.  And 
them  a  shilling,  except  a  very  love-  what  is  to  pay  ?**  said  I.  ''  Two 
ly,  handsome  young  woman,  a  sol-  shillings  and  sixpence,  Sir,**  was  the 
dier’s  widow,  who  had  lost  her  hus-  answer.  “  Humph  !**  I  exclaimed, 
band,  and  was  returning  home, — she  and  gave  him  the  money.  He  hoped 
gave  each  of  them  sixpence,  which  also  that  I  would  remember  the 
was  all  the  money  she  had  left,  and  waiter,  so  I  threw  down  sixpence, 
for  which  they  gave  her,  in  return,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities ;  he 
some  very  rough  and  indecent  Ian-  bowed,  and,  as  I  thought,  appeared 
guage.  The  poor  forlorn  creature  to  be  satisfied.  A  short  time  before 
crept  to  the  kitchen  fire,  for  her  the  coach  was  ready  to  set  off,  an 
clothes  were  still  wet  with  the  heavy  elderly  man,  in  a  light  cart,  drove 
rain  which  had  fallen  the  preceding  up,  and  inquired  if  a  Mrs  Beaumont 
evening :  but  she  had  nothing  left  had  come  by  the  coach  ?  He  was 
for  breakfast ;  her  last  shilling  had  told  that  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
been  given  to  the  guard  and  coach-  he  entered.  “Where  is  she?**  he 
man.  As  she  appeared  dejected,  I  cried,  as  the  door  opened.  She  start- 
followed  her,  and  sat  down  to  chat  ed,  at  the  well-remembered  accents  ; 
with  her.  “  Shall  you  not  breakfast  it  was,  yes,  it  was  her  dear  father, 
with  the  other  passengers?**  '‘No,  who  clasped  his  long-lost  darling 
Sir.”  “  Are  you  not  well  ?**  “  Oh,  to  his  breast.  She  wept,  as  she 
yes !  I  am  only  a  little  low  in  spirits,  fell  into  his  arms  ;  he  blessed,  and 
and  a  little  vexed  at  the  unmerited  kissed  her,  called  her  his  dear  Mary, 
treatment  I  have  just  now  experi-  and  both  of  them  were  soon  very 
enced.”  “  Have  you  far  to  travel  ?**  happy  and  composed. 

“  No,  Sir,  only  fifteen  miles ;  but  I  As  the  coach  drove  away,  she 
leave  the  coach  here,  and  shall  have  waved  her  hand,  but  in  a  few  seconds 
to  travel  that  distance,  perhaps,  on  I  had  lost  sight  of  her ;  a  turn  in  the 
foot.”  “  You  appear  to  be  very  road  hid  her  from  my  view, — for  the 
weak.”  “  Yes,  I  am  weak;  I  have  coach  rattled,  and  we  proceeded 
just  crossed  the  ocean,  and  I  was  rapidly  on  our  journey.  “  Well,*' 
sick  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage.**  said  Mr  White,  “  have  you  been 
“  From  the  circumstance  of  your  boxing  Harry  ?**  “  No,**  said  I,  “  I 
being  treated  so  shamefully  by  the  have  had  my  breakfast  in  the  kitch- 
coachman,  I  am  afraid  you  have  no  en.**  “  With  the  poor  woman  that 

money.”  **  No,  Sir^  I  have  not ;  I  looked  so  melancholy  ?*'  “  Even  so ; 
gave  him  the  last  sixpence  I  had  but  the  consequence  will  be,  that  I 
left;  but  I  am  now  so  near  to  my  shallhave  to  dine  with  Duke  Humph- 
home,  that  1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  rey,  for  my  finances  are  getting  so 
struggle  through.  When  in  London,  low,  that  I  shall  soon  have  pockets  to 
I  wrote  to  my  father,  begging  that  let  at  a  low  rent.'*  “  Oh !  never  fear," 
he  would  meet  me  here,  but  perhaps  said  he ;  “  I  have  as  much  as  will  suf- 
he  has  not  got  the  letter,— or  he  may  fice  for  both,  till  we  get  home :  but 
be  dead,  you  know,  for  it  is  five  years  was  she  in  distress?**  “She  was  with* 
1  heard  from  any  of  my  rela-  out  money  ?**  “  Why,  being  in  dis- 

tions.”  1  slipped  a  crown-piece  into  tress,  and  being  without  money,  are 
her  hand, '  and  she  gave  me  a  look  much  the  same ;  but  I  hope  you  wve 
^’hich  I  shall  never  forget ;  it  was  a  her  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  help 
look  of  gratitude  which  sprung  from  her  forward?"  “I  did.**  “  Tnen  thou 
the  soul.  “  My  husbanu,'*  said  she,  art  a  friend  .after  my  own  heart," 
was  a  soldier ;  he  always  protected  said  he,  “  and  shalt  never  want  a 
nie  from  insult,  but  he  died  of  his  ^inea,  if  I  have  one  to  give  thee.** 
wounds  three  days  after  the  battle :  I  now  cast  ray  eyes  towards  the 
1  sat  by  him,  and  waited  on  him  coach-box,  and  observed  a  very  fine 
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yonn^j  gentleman,  alongside  of  coach- 
ee,  flogging  away  in  fine  style. 

Who  is  that  gentleman  ?'*  said  I, 
to  a  plain-looking  man  who  sat  by 
my  side?"  “  It's  a  farmer’s  son  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Sir,"  said  he; 

“  his  father  was  servant  to  my  father, 
when  1  was  a  lad  at  school ;  but  the 
high  price  of  corn  and  cattle  has 
lately  made  gentlemen  of  many  a 
beggar’s  brat  beside  Master  Goslin 
here."  “It  seems,  then,  you  areae- 
quainted  with  him?"  “  Not  I,  in¬ 
deed  :  his  father  lives  in  the  next 
village  to  where  I  live,  but  I  have 
no  acquaintance  wi’  him  neither  ;  in 
his  own  opinion,  he’s  a  great  man, 
but  not  in  mine,  as  well  as  many 
other  folks;  however,  he  visits  at 
the  squire’s,  and  talks  loudlv  at  mar¬ 
ket-dinners,  and  now  and  then  rides 
ower  a  poor  labourer,  as  he  gallops 
home  on  his  blooil-horse,  drunk  wi’ 
wine."  “  But  the  young  man  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  genteel  youth  enough." 
“  Aye,  as  you  say,  he’s  genteel 
enough  ;  why,  he  and  his  sister  have 
both  on  ’em  been  seven  years  at 
boarding-school,  and  you  see  he  is 
finishing  his  education  by  learning 
to  drive  ;  and  the  girl  his  sister  sits, 
aye  for  hours  together,  in  a  fine  car¬ 
peted  parlour,  wi’  mahogany  chairs, 
and  a  great  huge  looking-glass,  wi’  a 
gilt  frame,  plaistered  up  again’  a 
papered  wall,  drumming  on  the  black 
and  white  thingunis  of  a  pie-hannah, 
and  squalling  like  a  tom-cat  to  the 
music,  as  she  calls  it.  His  muther 
is  i*  th’  inside  the  coach,  as  fine  as  a 
dancing  horse  ;  but  at  home  she’s  as 
mean  as  muck, — she’s  an  owd,  girn- 
ing  owd,  gripe-gutly  owd  creature, 
that  wouldn’t  give  a  poor  fellow  a 
drink  o’  small  beer,  an’  he  were  clam¬ 
ming  wi’  thirst.  But  she  can  spare 
money  for  the  lad  and  her  to  go  to 
Lincoln  races  wi*,  and  thither  it  is 
they  are  now  posting."  “  They  have 
risen,  then,  in  the  world?"  said  I. 
“  Aye,  aye,  the  goslin  has  become 
a  goose,  but  it’s  all  a  casualty  ;  just 
so,  and  nothing  more,  1  assure  ye ; 
and  it  cannot  last  long :  why,  my 
farm  is  iny  own,  an*  it’s  as  big  as 
the  one  he. rents, — but  set  a  bi  ggar 
on  horseback,  and  away  he  rides  to 
the  devil." 

1  smiled,  for  at  this  instant  the 
horses  were  galloping  down  a  hill 
as  hard  as  they  could  clatter,  and 


coachee  was  all  in  a  bustle  to  get 
hold  of  the  reins,  and  appeared,  as 
my  right  hand  friend  observed,  to  be 
quite  in  a  Jlusier.  The  passengers 
were  all  on  the  alert,  expecting  every 
minute  to  be  upset,  and  those  that 
could,  put  themselves  in  readiness  to 
make  a  spring.  As  soon  as  we  ar- 
riveil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  over 
went  the  vehicle,  and  such  leaping, 
and  such  scrambling,  and  such  squal- 
ling  ensued,  as  would  have  frighted 
a  hero,  had  he  been  at  leisure ;  but 
as  every  one  was  busy  in  taking  care 
of  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  landed, 
was  examining  his  own  limbs,  to  as¬ 
certain  if  nothing  was  wrong,— all, 
for  a  season,  was  hurry  and  confu¬ 
sion.  At  length,  as  no  one  com- 
plained,  it  was  concluded  that  no  one 
was  hurt.  Every  one  next  examined 
his  clothes,  and,  except  a  little  dirt, 
there  was  no  damage  done  this  way, 
save  that  Mr  Goslin’s  dandy  top-coat 
had  received  a  rent  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  ;  it  had,  more¬ 
over,  lost  one  of  the  skirts,  and  a 
pocket,-^which  latter  article  hung 
dangling  on  a  bough,  like  a  mole  in  a 
bush.  The  inside  passengers  were  in 
a  worse  plight  than  any  of  us ;  for  the 
osfrontis  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  in 
its  way  to  the  ground,  coming  in 
contact  with  Mrs  Goslin’s  nose,  had 
opened  both  sluices,  and  the  blood 
ran  down  in  copious  streams ;  both 
her  eyes  also  were  black  ;  so  that  what 
with  stir,  and  the  disaster  before 
mentioned,  she  and  her  son  were 
obliged  to  return  home  ;  he  to  refit 
for  the  races,  and  she  to  stop  at 
home,  which,  as  the  adage  says,  is 
always  the  best  place  for  good  house¬ 
wives.  “  Well,  Sir,"  said  1  to  my 
friend  the  farmer,  as  soon  as  we  hid 
got  under-way  again,  “  and  how  do 
you  like  to  be  driven  by  a  dandy 
coachman  ?’’  “  Not  at  all,"  said 

he,  scowling ;  “  and  I  assure  you,  if 
1  was  a  Justice  o’  Peace,  I  would 
prevent  such  doing  in  future,  or  1  d 
line  the  owners  ; — and  I  should,  let 
me  tell  you,  ha’  been  upon  the  bench 
long  ago,  but  you  see  they  found  out 
1  was  a  bit  on  a  Radical.  My  name  is 
Smith  ;  1  am  fond  o*  reading  Cob- 
bet’s  Register — aye,  he’s  the  boy  for 
exposing  the  Borough-mongers,  and 
the  Tax-eaters,  and  the  Drones,  and 
all  the  rest  that  have  sold  themselvM 
to  the  Devil,  or  the  Ministers,  which 
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is  all  one.  Yes,  he  does  a  world  o' 
^ooi\ ;  and  would,  if  they  would  let 
him,  soon  set  all  things  to  right ;  I 
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his  mouth  and  lips,  and  writhed  till 
his  words  were  almost  strangled  in 
the  delivery,  thus  openeil :  “  He  was 
certain  that  we  should,  before  long, 
have  rain,  for  he  observed  that  the 


believe  he'll  be  i’th’ Parliament  House  certain  that  we  should,  before  long, 
before  long."  “  I  believe  not,"  said  have  rain,  for  he  observed  that  the 
I  •  “  ami  as  for  the  good  he  does,  or  barometric  tube  evidently  portended 
ever  will  do,  why — ”  “  I  think,"  ’  that  vapour  was  ascending  into  the 
said  Mr  ^^lite,  “  that  he  is  a  great  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  he 
rascal."  “  I’ve  heard  many  a  rascal  thought,  too,  that  the  delightful 
say  so,"  replied  Mr  Smith.  “He  is  a  fumes  arising  from  the  effluvia  ex- 


monstrous  liar  also,"  said  Mr  White. 
“  I  have,"  said  Mr  Smith,  “heard 
many  a  monstrous  liar  say  so."  “  Let 
us  drop  the  subject,  gentlemen," 


haled  from  the  bean- flowers  by  the 
solar  beams,  evidently  betokened  a 
change  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  ;  that  a  junction  of  these 


said  I ;  “  every  political  demagogue  phenomena  would  precipitate  the 


has  his  admirers,  and  so  has  Mr  Cob- 
bet  t,  some  of  whom  are  as  coarse  in 
their  manners  as  he  is  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.” 

M'e  dined  at  Newark,  where  we 
had  almost  a  fresh  party,  our  former 
company  having  fallen  off  one  by 
one,  till  nobody  was  left  but  Mr 
M’hite  and  myself. 

A  stage-coach  may  very  properly 
be  compared  to  the  world  at  large ; 
—we  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  to¬ 
gether,  a  few  times  at  most,  and  then 
part,  to  meet  no  more.  A  few  slight 
regrets  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  separation,  but  in  most  cases 


moisture ;  that  the  particles  would 
coalesce,  and  that  rain  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  produced."  This  gentle¬ 
man,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was 
the  master  of  a  large  boarding-school 
in  that  neighbourhood.  A  young 
man,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  his 
usher,  bawled  out,  just  as  we  were 
going  to  the  coach,  “  I  say,  does 
none  o*  ye  naw  nowt  o*  no  hat  o' 
mine  no  where?"  To  which  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  company  replied,  “  I 
think  beloike  that  s  it  under  th*  table 
i'  th'  fire  nookin,  with  crown  trodden 
out  a'  moast."  “  Aye,  and  so  it  is," 
said  the  other;  “  the  crown's  squeez- 


we  look  with  indifference,  and  some-  ed  out,  an'  its  nudged  all  to  pieces — 
times  with  cold  neglect,  at  the  loss  I  shall  be  forced.  I'm  'feard,  to  ha'  a 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  often  do  new  one."  1  had  almost  forgot  to 
not  suffer  even  a  sigh  to  escape  us.  mention,  that,  at  Newark,  we  had  a 
The  company  here  were  all  of  good  plain  dinner,  for  which  we  paid 
them  far  superior,  in  point  of  dress,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  each, 
to  those  who  had  left  us ;  I  verily  and  eighteen -pence  for  a  glass  of 
thought  that  some  of  them  had  port- wine- negus,  which  made  just 


been  of  the  higher  order  of  gentry,  five  shillings.  At  this  there  was  no 
or,  for  ought  I  could  tell,  some  of  grumbling,  although,  I  can  assure 


them  might  be  of  noble  blood,  or 
of  ancient  family.  But  I  was  out 
in  my  reckoning  ;  for,  when  their 
mouths  opened,  oh  I  what  a  falling 
off!  all  the  gentry,  and  all  the  nobi- 
hty,  sunk  into  sober  citizens,  and 
mere  mechanics  ; — a  lady  desired  to 
he  helped  to  a  “  spoonful  of  sauce, 
after  that  here  gentleman  had  been 
sarved."  By  way  of  opening,  I  ob¬ 
served  to  a  gentleman  on  my  right, 
that  it  was  a  fine  day.  “  Yes,  Sir," 
Mid  he,  giving  me  a  nod,  which  he 
intended  for  a  bow,  **  it  is  a  very 
fine  day,  very  fine  indeed,  1  never 
MW  a  more  finer  day  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life."^  Wonderful, 
thought  I ;  but  I  was  relieved  from 
urther  thought  in  a  hurry ;  he  on 
'oy  loft,  having  twisted  and  twined 
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you,  if  experience  has  not  already  told 
you,  that,  at  home,  I,  and  my  wife, 
and  eight  children — in  all,  ten  of  us— 
can  have  a  much  better  dinner  for 
that  sum.  Here  again  coachee  left 
us :  Another  shilling,  “your  honour," 
and  another  touch  of  the  hat.  We 
are  always  generous  when  from 
home,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  we  should 
be  taken  for  tow  scrubs: — why,  if 
you  do  not  blab,  you  may  possibly 
be  taken  for  an  Esquire ;  at  the  same 
time  that  those  of  your  own  street, 
in  your  own  town,  who  know  you, 
only  call  you  Mr  Snip,  the  tailor ; — 
who  is  there,  then,  so  paltry,  that 
would  not  cheerfully  pay  a  shilling, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Esauire?  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  will  he  useful  to  persons 
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going  to  London,  or  elsewhere: 

“  You  must  stare, — knit  your  brows, 
— look  cross, — never  speak  except  to 
order  what  you  want,— use  nocivility, 
— strut,  swagger,  look  big  ;  and  then 
every  blockhead  which  you  may 
chance  to  meet  with  will  take  you 
for  a  great  man.’*  'Tis  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  mistaken  by  an  ostler,  or 
a  barber,  or  a  coachman,  for  a  fat 
Parson,  a  country  Esquire,  or  a  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer  ;  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  a  student  being  called  a 
learned  man  by  his  washer- woman  : 
but  there  are  people  who  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  being  thought  to  be  rich,  or 
great,  by  any  body  ;  and  such  peo¬ 
ple  may  every  day  be  met  with  in 
stage-coaches,  or  in  steam- packets, 
or,  in  fact,  any  where  else :  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  tailors,  or  drapers, 
or  grocers,  or  shoe-makers — lucky 
dogs,  who  have  been  successful  in 
business  ;  or  else  they  are  merchants’ 
clerks,  or  a  sort  of  would-be  gentry, 
whom  noboily  owns,  or  with  whom 
no  respectable  person  claims  rela¬ 
tionship. 

At  Doncaster  we  had  a  fresh 
Coachman — another  shilling  went ; 
but  1  took  notice  that  two  passen¬ 
gers,  of  the  above  gentlemanly  de¬ 
scription,  no  doubt,  gave  coachee, 
the  one  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  the  other  three  shillings.  1  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  it  is 
very  common  for  a  single  coachman 
to  make  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
At  Leeils  we  had  another  coachman, 
and  another  guard,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  more  ; — here,  because  we 
would  not  take  supper  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  landlord  was 
vexed,  and  would  not  let  us  have  a 
bottle  of  wine :  when  1  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  port,  “  we  do  not  sell  wine,” 
was  the  reply.  At  Manchester,  ano¬ 
ther  coachman — another  shilling. 
Our  last  stage  was  from  St.  Helen’s 
to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  which  we  ran  in  ten  minutes 
less  than  an  hour;  the  coachman 
flogged,  and  the  horses  were  at  full 
stretch  every  inch  of  the  way.  1  was 
terriiicd  for  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue;  Mr  White  grew  pale 
through  fear,  and  told  the  fellow  that 
he  would  apply  to  a  Magistrate; 
but  he  continued  to  cut  away,  with- 
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out  at  all  minding  what  was  said, 
till  we  arrived  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  the 
entrance  into  Liverpool.  The  horses 
were  all  in  a  white  foam ;  one  of  them 
dropt  down,  and  the  assistants  got 
pieces  of  hoop-iron  to  scrape  off  the 
sweat,  before  coachee  dared  to  drive 
them  through  the  town,  to  the  Red 
Lion.  An  informer  in  such  a  case 
would  be  a  meritorious  character :  a 
poor  carrier  is  often  fined  for  whip¬ 
ping  his  horse,  when  he  is  driving  a 
solitary  cart,  or  a  pot-man  for  kick¬ 
ing  his  donkey  ;  and  all  this  is  very 
right :  but  a  villanous  coachman  can 
insult  you  with  impunity,  distress 
the  horses,  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  passengers,  whenever  he  pleases ; 
because,  perhaps,  he  has  laid  a  wager 
with  another  rascal  of  the  same  fra¬ 
ternity,  or  that  he  may  swagger 
about  what  he  did  in  the  morning, 
after  he  has  got  drunk  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  society  for  prosecuting 
vice,  or  for  punishing  cruelty  to  the 
brute  creation,  are,  in  this  case,  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  blind 
to  these  unwarrantable  proceedings. 
1  have  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  1  do  positively  aver,  that, 
in  a  good  ship,  there  is  not  half  the 
danger,  in  such  a  voyage,  that  there 
is  in  a  Journey  from  London  to  Li¬ 
verpool  by  a  stage-coach.  And  as 
to  impositions,  except  among  Corn 
Jews  and  Millers,  no  such  immsi- 
tion  is  any  where  to  be  met  with,  as 
that  which  is  every  day  practised 
upon  travellers,  by  inn-keepers, 
coach-proprietors,  and  their  under¬ 
lings  of  every  description.  1  shall 
only  further  observe,  that,  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival,  an 
opposition  coachman  drove  against 
a  lamp-post,  by  which  piece  of  care¬ 
lessness  the  coach  was  nearly  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  five  passengers  nearly 
killed  ;  one  woman  had  her  jaw¬ 
bone  broken,  another  had  a  leg  and 
an  arm  broken,  and  a  man  bail  bis 
head  terribly  crushed.  The  coacli- 
man  ran  away,  and  by  so  doing,  left 
the  proprietors  at  fuU  liberty  to  say 
that  they  had  ordered  him  to 
careful ;  this  decanopraent  Ae  judged, 
no  doubt,  would  be  a  sufficient  apo¬ 
logy  to  public  feeling,  and  an  atone¬ 
ment  more  than  sufficient  to  the  |)0or 
unfortunate  mangled  passengers . 
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A  TUEATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  PROMISSORY  NOTES, 
AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  IN  SCOTLAND*. 

'fREATiSES  upon  particular  departments  of  the  municipal  law  have  been 
multiplied  astonishingly  of  late,  to  the  grief  and  dismay  of  small  practition¬ 
ers,  who  are  ambitious  of  a  complete  collection.  Such  a  collection  strikes 
the  vulgar  eye  as  a  type  of  professional  eminence,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  of 
great  utility  to  the  owner  ;  but  the  expense  of  forming  it  is  vastly  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  clamour  against  the  multitude  of  law-publica¬ 
tions  is  exclusively  confinetl  to  a  very  small  and  insignificant  circle  of  the 
Icarnetl  brotherhood.  Doubtless,  such  treatises  may  be  propagated  to  an 
endless  and  intolerable  amount.  Judges  in  this  country  are  law-makers, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  law-breakers  ;  smashing  an  old  Act  of  l*arliaimnt 
with  about  as  much  remorse  as  a  squirrel  feels  in  cracking  a  filbert ;  and 
they  being,  after  all,  but  mortal  men,*’  (as  one  of  their  number  once 
modestly  observed  to  a  rustic  who  was  overpow'ered  by  awe  in  his  goillikc 
presence,)  their  notions  of  right  and  expediency,  “  the  moral  fitness  of 
things,”  as  Philosopher  Square  has  it,  and  so  forth,  must  fluctuate  more  or 
less  with  the  opinions  of  the  age,  and  bear  the  faint  impress  of  its  spirit.  A 
considerable  number  of  years  ago,  it  was  held  good  that  a  guardian  should 
ex]H^nd  his  ward’s  money  in  rout  and  wassail,  as  the  excellent  means  of 
strengthening  the  link  which  connects  the  higher  and  lower  orders.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  however,  opined  dilferently,  thinking  there  was  no  call 
for  introducing  Epicurism  into  the  social  system  ;  and  it  therefore  was  not 
left  to  Time  to  correct  the  highly  philosophical  decision.  But  since  steel 
links  instead  of  golden  ones  have  come  into  fashion,  it  may  safely  be  predi¬ 
cated,  that  no  such  decision  would  have  been  pronounced  at  the  present  day. 
Tills  is  an  exemplification  of  what  we  propose  to  remark, — namely,  that, 
not  to  the  originating  of  new  cases  alone,  but  partly  to  the  instability  of  the 
human  judgment,  is  it  owing  that  our  Supreme  Courts  are  continually  giv¬ 
ing  out  new  decisions,  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Valombrosa.  These  float  for  a 
time  like  the  ova  of  fish  upon  the  surface  of  Chinese  rivers,  which  the  care¬ 
ful  fisherman  collects,  and  preserves  in  ponds  until  they  become  portly  and 
saleable  salmon.  In  the  same  way  does  the  Collector  of  Decisions  drag  the 
Courts  for  the  spawn  of  the  intellect, — hatches  them  into  life  and  palpable 
entities, — and  marshals  them  in  the  stately  and  phalanx-like  form  of  a  trea¬ 
tise  or  commentary. 

In  the  extensive  vineyard  of  the  law,  there  is  not  a  more  invaluable 
labourer  than  the  collector.  His  labour  is  not  simply  productive ^  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to 
the  whole  community.  A  book  which  professes  to  embrace  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  law,  however  lucidly  it  may  explain  general  principles  and  analogies, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  defective,  in  marking  all  the  perpetually  occurring 
peculiarities  and  exceptions,  and  the  various  modifications  which  rules  must 
undergo  in  practice,  when  brought  into  collision  with  others  no  less  sacred 
and  valuable.  Such  a  book,  Erskine\r  Institutes  for  example,  is  of  indis¬ 
pensable  use  to  the  neophyte,  who  derives  from  it  a  clear  and  unbroken  view 
ot  the  system,  which  is  spread  out  before  him  like  the  face  of  a  country 
upon  a  scientifically  constructed  map ;  but,  like  that  map,  it  is  not  descrip¬ 
tive  of  numberless  minute  solecisms  and  phenomena,  which  the  student 
ought  carefully  to  investigate ;  and  hence,  every  practitioner  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  that  it  is  of  little  value  to  him  in  solving  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
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which  .are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  To  do  justice  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  law,  a  book  must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it ;  in  which  book, 
the  connection  of  each  case,  with  its  governing  principle,  is  traced,  and  its 
essentials  are  defined  with  the  same  precision  as  the  primitive  colours  of  the 
sun’s  rays  by  a  prism.  In  the  multitude  of  such  works,  there  is  not  the 
danger  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  sciences,  of  cross-lights  to  beguile  the 
vision  ;  for  though  the  rules  or  decisions  of  courts  are  engendered  in  contro¬ 
versy,  they  fix  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  time  being,  and  there  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  their  import.  >\’'riters  may  speculate  and  wrangle  upon  untried  and 
hypothetical  cases ;  but  the  business  of  the  collector  and  commentator  is 
that  of  the  historian  ;  his  views  are  confined  to  the  past  and  the  present ; 
and  though  some  may  excel  in  simplicity  of  arrangement,  or  depth  of  re¬ 
search,  among  them  there  can  be  no  conflicting  opinions  or  statements,  since 
all  derive  their  materials  from  the  same  unimpeachable  source. 

These  tracts,  or  commentaries,  of  which  we  speak,  from  the  narrowness 
and  consequent  comprehensibility  of  the  subject,  circulate  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  profession,  and  convey  legal  knowledge  to  the  hearths  both  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  and  industrious  classes.  By  so  doing,  they  tend  to  break  down  tbc 
formidable  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  lawyers, — an  aristocracy  which,  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  exercises  the  same  gloomy  dominion  over  the 
public  mind  which  the  priesthood  has  assumed  in  all  barbarous  ages,  and  ex¬ 
tends  its  protection  to  every  species  of  rottenness  and  antiquated  folly.  These 
works  also  enlarge  the  sphere  of  that  public  opinion  which  steadies  the 
march  of  the  judicial  intellect,  and  prevents  those  unseemly  aberrations  and 
reelings,  which  are  so  symptomatic  of  the  intoxication  of  a  weak  head,  brought 
on  by  excessive  vanity.  The  most  adventurous  Bench  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  judgment,  subverting  a  principle  laid  down  by  itself,  were  the 
public  in  a  condition  to  detect  the  inconsistency  ;  that  Bench,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  orator,  would  not  choose  to  **  turn  its  back  upon  it¬ 
self,”  when,  after  so  extraordinary  an  evolution,  it  had  to  look  the  public  in 
the  face ;  and  pirouettes  of  all  kinds,  we  venture  to  say,  would  fall  into  great 
disrepute. 

But  what  we  particularly  admire  works  of  this  kind  for  is,  that  they  ma¬ 
terially  hasten  a  great  reformation,  which  w'e  are  morally  convinced  must  be 
effected  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  as  much  the 
misfortune  as  the  reproach  of  the  age,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  neces¬ 
sarily  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  define  their  obligations  to  society,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  a  penalty  for  every  breach  of  them  ;  and  that,  while  ignorance  forms 
no  excuse,  legislators  and  lawyers  combined,  have  succeeded  in  putting  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  cannot  bestow  a  lifetime 
upon  the  study  of  it.  Innumerable  are  the  offences,  both  real  and  factitious, 
recognised  by  the  criminal  law,  some  of  which  the  best-intentioned  and 
best-informed  are  hourly  in  the  danger  of  ignorantly  violating ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  civil  law  abounds  in  traps  and  pit-falls,  which  no  one  can  hope 
to  shun,  unless  guided  at  every  step  by  an  experienced  attorney.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  rights  and  duties  is  the  most  useful  and  honourable  of  all  ac¬ 
quirements  to  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and,  were  it  extensively  diffused, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  safeguard  of  the  public  liberties :  but  to  every 
ordinary  citizen,  this  knowledge  is  positively  forbid  ;  in  which  point  of  view, 
his  social  condition  is  inferior,  in  point  of  respectability,  to  that  of  the  mere 
savage,  who  can  repeat  by  rote  all  the  laws  of  his  tribe,  and  expound  and 
reason  upon  them  to  his  children.  As  a  certain  English  traveller  set  down 
the  spectacle  of  a  skeleton  dangling  in  chains  as  a  sure  mark  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  land  where  it  occurred,  so  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider 
the  obscurity  which  invests  most  juridical  systems  as  a  proof  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  these  are  established  have  long  since  emerged  from  a  state  of 
barbarism.  And,  doubtless,  as  nations  advance  in  improvement,  their 
wants  and  desires  are  multiplied,,  and  laws  are  multiplied  as  a  necessary 
consequence  ; — new  institutions  are  formed,  which  beget  a  variety  of  new 
relations  ; — the  yidue  of  rights  is  enhanced,  and  these  are  claimed  and  de¬ 
fended  with  additional  subtility ;  hence,  nice  distinctions  and  ingenious  ex- 
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ceptions advocacy  in  courts  of  law  becomes  a  trade,  and,  to  shroud  its 
mysteries,  a  jargon  is  invented:  add  to  all  which,  precedents  accumulate 
‘*out  of  all  reasonable  compass,"  and  every  statute  is  of  itself  a  volume  of 
unmeaning  verbosity.  This  is  the  unavoidable  consummation  of  every  un¬ 
digested  system  of  law,  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  indi¬ 
cative  of  no  more  than  imperfect  civilization.  A  people  truly  wise  and  en- 
lighteiieil  will  set  about  producing  order  out  of  this  chaos,  where  **  confusion 
worse  confoundeil"  reigns,  by  disinterring  all  the  edicts  of  the  legislature  and 
dicta  of  judges,  which  lay  smothered  and  buried  in  massive  tomes,  or  rather 
tombs  innumerable ;  making  a  digest  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  they  appear 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  and  giving  to  this  digest  the  force  and  au¬ 
thority  of  statute  law.  By  a  measure  so  simply  grand  did  the  Emperor 
Justinian  immortalize  his  name ;  ex  tongo  intervalto  his  illustrious  exam¬ 
ple  was  successfully  followed  by  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  and,  in 
our  own  days,  it  w’as  reserved  for  the  powerful  mind  of  Napoleon  to  conceive 
the  scheme  of  that  Code  which  will  embalm  his  name  in  the  gratitude  of 
Frenchmen  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  those  three  monarchs  demonstrate  the 
perfect  practicability  of  that  reformation  in  British  jurisprudence  which  we 
contemplate  as  one  to  be  eventually  accomplished.  Already  we  observe 
an  approximation  to  it  in  the  measure  recently  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  to  abrogate  and  re-construct  the  whole 
system  of  criminal  law.  Considering  the  enormous  mass  of  penal  statutes  ^ 
which  a  childish  rage  for  legislation  has  inflicted  upon  the  country,  the  in¬ 
tended  measure  is  not  of  less  difficult  execution  than  the  reducing  of  the 
civil  law  into  the  simple  shape  of  a  code ;  and,  indeed,  the  propriety,  if  not 
the  necessity  of  the  one  measure,  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the  adoption  of 
the  other. 

In  prospect,  one  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  salutary  changes  which 
would  arise  from  this  contemplated  refonnation.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
which  regulate  the  conduct,  and  determine  the  rights  of  all,  will  be  nearly 
universal ;  no  pettifogger  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  entrap  a  man  into  an 
iniquitous  law-suit ;  the  number  and  expense  of  suits  will  be  incalculably 
lessened,  and  so  will  the  labour  which  a  court  at  present  has  to  bestow  upon 
each  particular  case  ;  the  study  of  the  law  will  become  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  as  it  was  with  the  young  patricians  of  Rome,  and  as  it  was,  at 
one  period,  with  the  sons  of  Scottish  gentlemen.  Then  there  will  be 
little  apprehension  of  the  arbitrary  temper  of  petty  Magistrates  ;  and  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Peace  may  become  as  signally  useful  as  now  they  are  the  very 
reverse.  Public  prerogatives  and  privileges  being  well  understood,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  violent  collisions  l^tween  the  Government  and  the 
people;  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  crown-lawyers  to  chouse  and  juggle  one 
l>art  of  the  people  out  of  their  sober  convictions,  and  the  whole  out  of  their 
J’jghts.  And  why,  since,  to  constitute  a  go^  citizen,  a  knowledge  of 
his  human  obligations  is  essential,  might  not  the  more  prominent  precepts 
of  the  law  be  taught  in  public  sbools  ?  As  the  Church  of  England  at  one 
time  endeavoured  to  impose  its  faith  and  forms  upon  the  people  of  Scotland, 
by  such  Christian  contrivances  as  thumbscrews,  shootings,  and  drownings  ; 
so  now  it  proposes  to  make  converts  of  the  juvenile  Irish,  by  torturing  their 
minds  in  public  seminaries  with  orthodox  hornbooks,  and  similar  engines, 
the  indispensable  condition  of  their  receiving  the  smallest  portion  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  thus  exhibiting  in  its  conduct,  at  one  period,  the  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the  inquisitor,  and,  at  another,  the  craft,  without  the  exalted  zeal  of  the 
desuit.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  every  attempt  to  initiate  a  mere  child  into 
the  awful  mysteries  of  religion,  before  it  has  been  taught  to  distrust  the 
strength  of  its  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  seek  the  propjer  guides  to  convic¬ 
tion,  is  only  to  implant  in  its  breast  the  seeds  of  scepticism  and  infldelity, 
which  a  more  matured  knowledge  may  not  uproot ;  we  apprehend  that  the 
introduction  into  schools  of  a  Catechism  embracing  the  most  intelligible  of 
legal  precepts,  would  be  a  Happy  compromise  between  Church-of*Eng- 
land  bigotry,  and  Catholic  jealousy,  and  would  bc  of  universal  advantage. 
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We  are  aware  that  these  will  he  derided,  by  some,  as  Utopian  notions ;  but 
really  the  state  of  things,  which  we  are  imagining,  is  but  a  stage  in  the  na¬ 
tional  progress  towards  a  state  of  social  |>ertection,  and  it  is  a  stage  which 
tlie  people  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of  Prussia,  and  of  France,  would  have  suc¬ 
cessively  attained,  had  they  {assessed,  as  this  country  does,  a  vigorous  press 
and  popular  institutions. 

Having  indulged  in  this  long  digression,  we  return  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us.  In  this  commercial  country,  the  law  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change  and  Promissory  Notes  is  in  daily  operation  ;  and  there  is  no  person 
in  active  life  who  is  not  affected  by  its  multitudinous  provisions.  As  is  well 
observed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Glen  upon  Bills,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  “  these  deeds  are  met  with  so  frequently  in  the  daily  business  of  life,  and 
the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  respecting  their  form,  transmission,  and 
legal  effect,  with  the  duties  of  the  parties  engaged,  are  so  numerous  and  minute, 
while  the  consequences  of  ignorance  or  negligence  regarding  any  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars  are  often  so  serious,  that  such  a  work  is  more  necessary  in  this  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  department  of  the  law.”  In  England,  thisone  department 
nas  been  made  the  subject  of  several  commentaries  by  lawyers  of  the  very 
first  eminence.  But,  if  we  put  out  of  view  a  work  published  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  by  Forbes,  and  which  has  long  since  become  obsolete,  as  a  guide 
or  authority,  the  only  Scottish  Treatise  upon  the  subject  is  that  by  Glen. 
A\'hen  it  hrst  appeared,  its  utility  and  value  were  at  once  acknowledged,  by 
both  professional  men  and  merchants  ;  and  to  both  it  has  ever  since  served 
as  a  manual.  Mr  Glen  being  a  practitioner  in  the  great  mercantile  emporium 
of  Scotland,  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  established  forms  of  negociating  them,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  mere  lawyer  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  deeply  acquainted  with  their 
legal  essentials,  privileges,  and  effects,  as  these  concern  the  different  parties 
interested. 

Since  Mr  Glen*s  time,  the  law  of  bills  has  been  both  illustrated  and  en¬ 
larged  by  decisions,  in  a  variety  of  new  and  most  intricate  cases,  which  have 
been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Courts,  and  has  acquired  great 
additional  consistency.  A  new  edition  of  this,  the  only  work  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  became  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  s<iy,  that  the 
Editor  seems  to  have  brought  to  his  task  a  most  extensive  knowleilge  of  his 
subject,  and  great  powers  of  discrimination  and  research.  He  has  analyzed 
the  different  cases  with  the  most  searching  accuracy,  and  has  been  no  less 
felicitous  in  generalizing  his  observations  into  sound  and  indisputable  prin¬ 
ciples.  Above  all,  however,  he  has  conferred  vast  additional  value  ujK)n  the 
work,  by  numerous  references  to  the  law  of  England,  upon  points  which 
have  not  yet  been  mooted  in  the  Scottish  Courts.  “  That  the  commercial 
law,  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  is  the  same  in  its  leading  features,  we  are 
assured,  not  only  by  the  most  approved  writer  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  but 
by  the  procedure  of  the  Court  ol‘  Session  itself,  in  allowing  the  adjudged 
cases  ot  the  English  Courts  on  the  different  branches  of  the  law  to  be  quoted 
as  authorities  before  it;”  and,  consequently,  the  English  authorities  referred 
to  in  this  work  may  be  held  as  settling  many  points  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
which  have  not  yet  been  formally  decided  by  its  Courts.  The  minuteness 
with  which  those  points  have  long  since  been  investigated  by  English  law¬ 
yers,  curiously  contrasts  with  the  contemporaneous  crudities  of  our  law ;  and 
nothing  will  tend  more  to  exalt  the  reader's  opinion  of  the  great  talent  and 
learning  of  the  English  Bench,  than  the  scrupulous  regard  to  settled  prin- 
ciules,  and  the  utter  absence  of  speculative  and  extraneous  considerations 
which  are  apparent  in  its  judgments. 

In  short,  the  work  before  us  is  of  indispensable  use  to  the  student  and 
practitioner  of  law,  in  the  department  of  which  it  treato,  and  scarcely  less 
valuable  to  the  banker  and  merchant.  The  law  of  bills  is,  in  truth,  based 
upon  the  usages  of  that  class  of  people,  and  the  effects  which  they  conven¬ 
tionally  attach  to  certain  acts  and  ceremonies,  and  the  omission  of  thero. 
At  the  same  time,  such  usages  and  conventional  meanings  do  not  conipd*® 
the  whole  law,  for,  in  every  country  they  are. affected,  and  soipehmci  con- 
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tracteil  by  enactments  and  rules,  conferring  upon  bills  extraordinary  privileges, 
anil,  under  certain  circumstances,  rendering  them  invalid,  or  operating  their 
extinction  ;  while  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  bill- transactions  occasion¬ 
ally  become  involved  with  others  ;  so  that  the  law  of  bills  has  often  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  other  laws  of  the  same  country.  Mliile,  there¬ 
fore,  the  present  work  instructs  the  young  merchant  and  banker  in  the 
whole  science  of  bills,  as  understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  commercial 
world,  to  the  more  experienced  it  explains  what  is  the  law  in  relation  to 
them,  under  every  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  hitherto  occurred ; 
and  puts  him  on  his  guard  against  the  consequences  of  acts  of  omission, 
whether  proceeding  from  negligence  or  ignorance.  In  truth,  no  counting- 
room  should  be  without  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing,  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  the  supe¬ 
riority  which  the  Scotch  law  of  bills,  in  one  respect,  possesses  over  that  of 
other  countries.  We  allude  to  the  facility  with  which  payment  may  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  holder,  simply  by  recording  the  protest,  within  a  given  time, 
and  suing  out  the  necessary  writ, — thus  avoiding  all  the  expense  and  plaguery 
of  an  action  at  law.  The  Acts  which  first  authorised  this  summary  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and,  by  so  doing,  struck  the  severest  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  tedious¬ 
ness  of  litigation,  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  at  which 
era  in  our  history,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Perthshire  Freeholders  over¬ 
shadowed,  as  they  now  do,  the  wnole  of  Scotland  with  their  mighty  import¬ 
ance,  or  acted  the  dignified  part  of  Mt/  Public*  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
whenever  he  had  an  abuse  to  defend,  or  a  reform  to  oppose  Those  Acts 
Wire  passed,  in  the  most  piping  times  of  legitimacy,  without  any  opposition, 
for  the  inestimable  value  of  the  law's  delay  had  not  then  become  part  of  a 
ixditical  creed  ;  and  but  for  the  simplicity  which  they  introducetl  into  the 
recovery  of  commercial  debts,  it  is  impossible  that  Scotland,  with  the  cum¬ 
brous  forms  of  her  Courts  of  Law,  could  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  im¬ 
provement.  Of  such  advantage  is  this  simplicity,  that  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  friends,  who  have  a  reasonable  dread  of  being  scratched 
and  torn  into  raggedness,  and  a  distaste  of  life,  by  the  thorns  and  briars 
which  beset  the  avenues  of  law,  to  wind  up  all  their  transactions  in  which 
they  happen  to  stand  creditor,  by  bills  or  promissory  notes. 


•  We  observe  that  this  corporate  body  has  been  put  in  motion  to  oppose  the  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  the  Scots  Law  Commission, — improvements  which,  it  is 
said,  “  threaten  the  liberties  of  Scotland.”  As  was  said  of  the  virtue  of  Airs  Debora/t, 
in  Tom  Jones,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  “  good  men  and  true”  of  Perthshire  is  like  the 
valour  of  the  train-bands — most  rampant  w'hen  there  is  the  least  danger.  Out  of  the 
profession  and  the  Perthshire  Roll,  there  is  not  one  man  in  fifty  who  w’ould  think 
the  national  liberties  the  less  secure,  or  feel  the  least  regret,  were  the  whole  courts  in 
the  kingdom  radically  remodelled.  After  all,  how’ever,  “  where  there  is  shame  there 
may  yet  be  virtue,”  as  Dr  Johnston  observes  ;  and  the  late  turn-out  is  so  far  credit¬ 
able  to  Perthshire.  At  one  time,  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Scotland  would  have  draw  n 
together  all  her  chivalry  to  repel  it ;  but  on  this  occasion,  though  the  Jlery  cross  was 
"jHd  from  freeholder  to  freeholder, — though  secure  in  the  panoply  of  their  own  insig¬ 
nificance  from  ))opular  groans,  and  even  paper  pellets,  only  ten  out  of  the  whole  body 
could  be  brought  to  assemble.  The  silence  in  w'hich  their  cry  of  danger  to  the  public 
liberty  has  been  listened  to  by  the  rest  of  Scotland,  is  truly  edifying.  The  Ule  of  the 
cry  of  “  Wolf !”  conveys  not  half  so  good  a  moral.  The  junta  who  did  assemble 
and  resolve,  are  precisely  the  sort  of  men  who  w'ould  exclaim  against  the  presumption 
of  popular  bodies  discussing  subjects  above  their  capacity;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
ha  ve  occurred  to  them,  that  it  was  a  little  presumptuous  on  their  part  to  oppose  their 
opinion,  in  a  question  respecting  the  forms  of  ju^cial  proceedings,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  first  law’yers  in  the  tw’o  kingdoms. 


Sonncti. 


Pass  but  a  few  fleet  years  of  time, 
O’er  me  oblivion’s  turf  they’ll  rear : 
Yet  pass  this  mortal  frame  of  things, 

I  too  the  dread  command  shall  hear. 

Be  it,  good  Lord,  to  meet  thy  smile, 
And  feel  each  rising  fear  remove, 

A  better  being  to  commence. 

And  share  with  Lazarus  thy  love. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  “  THE  MORNING  AND  EVENING  SACRIFICE. 

Presented  to  a  Young  Lady, 

HE  kneels^habitual  piety  renews  Now  mom  is  forth,  and  grateftilly  arise, 

The  Ev’ning  Sacrifice.  No  eye  beholds  To  Him  that  bless’d  her  slumbers,  and 
The  worshipper,  save  His  to  whom  un-  again 

folds  Restores  her  soul  from  dark  oblivion’s 

rhe  secret  heart  its  workings,  yet  who  reign,  . 

views.  The  odours  of  that  holier  sacrifice 

"rom  his  high  throne,  with  more  benign  Than  e’er  on  Salem’s  holiest  altar  bled— 
regard  The  guileless  worship  of  a  virgin  heart 

A  human  spirit  struggling  to  be  pure.  Offer’d,  ere  yet  one  thought  of  lime 
Than  ev’n  their  taintless  homage,  w'ho,  impart 

secure  Its  desecrating  tinge,  through  Him  who 

In  unlaps’d  innocence,  keep  holy  ward  shed 

Before  Him,  servants  of  his  wilL  No  Acceptance  on  the  pray’r  of  faith.  Oh, 
eari  Thou 

Save  His,  is  nigh.  And  while  the  Who  hear’st  in  mercy  alway,  hear  while 
pray’r  ascends,  now 

So  humble,  fervent,  simple,  meekly.  She  asks  the  safeguard  of  thy  love— 
J>reathing,  thy  grace 

Her  soul  unto  its  Shepherd,  and  be-  To  shield  her  spirit  ’mid  the  snares  of 
queathing  life. 

Her  good-night  blessings  on  all  lov’d  And,  with  the  Christian’s  hope  then 
and  d^~-  brightest,  chace 

The  guardian  angel  to  his  post  de-  The  fears  that  vex,  in  Nature’s  morul 
scends.  strife. 


Works  preparing  for  Publication, 
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WORKS  TREPARING 


LONDON. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Ward  of  Uishopsgate,  by  Samuel  Bur¬ 
gess,  jun.  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

In  the  ensuing  month,  Mr  G.  Carey 
will  publish  a  new  edition  of  “  Every 
Man  his  own  Stock-Broker,”  considerably 
enlarged,  including  the  Foreign  Funds  as 
well  as  our  own. 

The  Uev.  W.  Eastmead  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  a  Memoir  of  the 
llyana’s  Den,  lately  discovered  at  Kirk- 
dale,  near  Kirby- Moorside ;  with  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  latter  place,  and  its  vicinity, 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

A  Journal  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras 
Army,  in  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  with  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  System  according  to  which 
such  0|)erations  have  usually  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  India,  and  a  statement  of  the 
improvements  that  appear  necessary.  By 
Edward  Lake,  Ensign  in  the  Company's 
Madras  Engineers ;  accompanied  by  an 
Atlas  of  Explanatory  Plates. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  winter  will  be 
published,  a  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  by  the  late  F.  Edw'ard  Bowdich, 
£$(}.,  Conductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ash- 
aniee :  to  which  are  added,  a  Narrative 
of  Mr  Bowdich’s  last  Voyage  to  Africa, 
terminating  at  his  death ;  Remarks  on 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands;  and  a  De¬ 
scription  of  English  Settlements  on  the 
River  Gambia.  By  Mrs  Bow'dich. 

A  very  imperfect  work  on  Bibliography 
having  appeared  within  th&month,  whose 
chief  object  is  to  recommend  obsolete  and 
black-letter  books,  the  public  arc  advised, 
that  a  full  and  perfect  Catalogue  Raison- 
nk  of  English  Literature^  or  a  guide  to 
students  and  libraries  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  books,  which  has  long  been  in 
preparation,  will  be  published  in  the  en¬ 
suing  winter,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Dr  Uwins  is  preparing  a  Compendium 
of  Medical  Theory  and  Practice,  founded 
on  Dr  Cullen's  Nosology,  which  will  be 
given  as  a  Text-Book,  and  a  translation 
annexed.  To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a 
brief  Dissertation  on  the  n'atUre  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  Nosology ;  with  a  succinct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treatment  of  each  disorder, 
an  estimate  of  modem  improvements  In 
pathology,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  best 
authors  for  the  student  of  medicine  to 
consult. 

Mr  E.  A.  Crouch  is  about  to  publish 
IlluRtrations  of  Conchology,  according  to 

VOL.  YV. 


FOR  PUBLICATION. 


the  system  of  Lamarck,  in  a  series  of 
Twenty  Engravings,  on  royal  4to.,  each 
plate  containing  many  siiecimens. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Annual  Bio- 
graphy  and  Obituary  (the  ninth)  is  in 
preparation,  and  the  friends  of  those 
eminent  ix?rsons  whose  decease  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  present  year,  are  requested 
to  forward  communications  without  delay. 

Mrs  Frances  Parkes  is  alx)ut  to  present 
the  female  w'orld  with  a  little  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Domestic  Duties,”  conveying  in¬ 
structions  to  young  married  ladies  on  the 
management  of  their  household,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  in  the  various 
relations  and  duties  of  married  life. 

Amongst  the  novelties  in  preparation 
for  the  approaching  literafy  season,  is  an 
additional  volume  of  Letters^  by  Anna 
Seward;  developing  the  progress  of  an 
early  attachment,  disclosing  her  more 
private  opinions  on  various  subjects,  and 
embracing  numerous  anecdotes  of  her 
contemporaries ;  to  w'hich  will  be  prefix¬ 
ed,  an  Essay  on  Miss  Seward*s  Life  and 
Literary  Character,  By  Mr  Harral. 
The  work  will  be  further  illustrated  by 
Notes,  a  Portrait  of  Miss  Seward,  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  her  hand-writing,  &c. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  winter  wdll  ap¬ 
pear,  Amaldo,  or  the  Evil  Chalice.,  and 
other  Poems  ;  by  the  author  of  “  Lyrical 
Poems,”  “  The  Siege  of  Zaragoza,” 
“  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Dead  Sea,”  &c. 

Mr  Fisbroke,  Resident  Surgeon  at 
Cheltenham,  is  about  to  publish  some 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  Deafness, 
on  improved  principles,  illustrated  by  one 
case  of  twenty  years,  and  others  of  long 
standing,  successfully  treated. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian's  Companion  on  entering  the  Dark 
Valley ;  by  the  author  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Rambler. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  a  neat 
pocket  volume,  the  History  of  Origins, 

■  forming  a  collection  of  antiquities,  import¬ 
ant  historical  facts,  singular  customs, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  na¬ 
tional  peculiarities,  combining  a  copious 
fund  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels  of  Children.  By  Robley 
Danglison,  M.D.,  &c.  Ac. 

,  In  the  press,  “  Lasting  Impressions,” 
a  Novel,  by  Mrs  Joanna  Carey. 


LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Ob/tcrvations  on  the  rebuilding  of  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  By  John  Seward,  Et>q.  Svo. 
12s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The  Library  Companion ;  or,  the 
Young  Man's  Guide  and  Old  Man's  Com¬ 
fort  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library.  By  the 
Uev.  T.  F.  Dilnlin.  Svo.  i,‘lii78. 

Watts'  Bibliotheca  Britannica  complete, 
in  11  Parta.  £.ll«.lls. 


irtOGRAPHY. 


Marshall’s  Royal  Naval  Biography. 
Vol.  II.  Part  1.  Svo.  15s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  llaly bur¬ 
ton.  12ino.  4s. 

Self-Advancement,  or  Extraordinary 
Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness; 
exemplifu'd  in  the  lives  and  history  of 
Eminent  Men.  7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.D. 
with  an  api^endix,  including  remarks  on 
important  |xirts  of  Theological  Science. 
By  Joseph  Gilbert.  1  vol.  Svo. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical  Recreations,  a  scries  of  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  cxjieriinents,  to  which 
are  prefixed.  First  Lines  of  Chemistry. 
Third  edition.  ISmo.  3s. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

The  New  Chronologj* ;  or.  Historian’s 
Library  Comiwnion.  By  Thomas  Tecff. 
12mo.  6s.  ^ 


CLASSICS. 


Selections  from  Horace,  with  English 
Notes.  Part  1.  is.  6d. 


drama. 

Married  and  Single,  a  Comedy.  By  J. 
Poole,  Esq.  Svo.  3e. 

Thi;  Synod  of  Fortune,  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  acts.  8va  3«.  6d. 


Dcr  FreischUtz,  or  the  Seventh  Bullet. 
A  Series  of  tw’elve  illustrations  of  this  po 
pular  opera,  drawn  by  an  amateur,  and 
etched  by  George  Cruickshank,  with  a 
travestk  of  the  drama. 


education. 

A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Phrases ;  coin 
prehending  a  methodical  Digest  of  various 
Phrases  from  the  best  Authors,  for  the 
more  speedy  Progress  of  Students  in  l.a 
tin  Composition.  By  W.  Robertson 
A.M. 

Harding's  (W.)  Short-Hand  Improved 
3s. 

The  Second  Number  of  “  a  New  Se 
Ties  of  Original  Sketches,”  after  the  style 
of  Morland.'  By  Mr  Campion.  Intended 
as  easy  and  progressive  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Sketching  Rustic  Figures,  Ani 
mals,  Landscapes,  &c. 

Practical  Orthography,  or  the  Art  of 
teaching  Spelling  by  Writing.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Bcarcroft.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Italian  Conversation.  By 
M.  Galeotti.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Lineal  Drawing,  and  Introduction  to 
Geometry ;  from  the  French  of  M.  Fran 
cccur.  5s. 

Key  to  Fraiter's  Walkinghame's  Tu 
tor’s  Assistant.  12mo.  3s. 

An  Improved  System  of  Arithmetic,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Counting-houses 
By  Daniel  Dowling.  Part  I.  4«. 

Tables  for  Finding  the  Content  of  any 
Piece  of  Land.  By  John  Tovey.  18nio. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  French  Bhe 
toric,  containing  the  Laws  of  Pronuncia 
tion.  Prosody,  and  Accentuation, 
tuation,  &c.  &c.  By  Gabriel le  Surenne 
8vo.  1 2s. 

A  Key  to  the  above.  1 2mo.  2f. 

HISTORT. 

Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English 
History.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  3 
£.1 II  16s. 


Monthhf  List  of  New  ruUications, 


EDINnrUGH. 

Pre|»aring  for  publication.  Claims  of 
the  late  Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of  Dals- 
winton,  as  Inventor  of  the  Steam-Boat, 
vindicated.  By  William  Miller,  late 
Major  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse 
Guards. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr  William  Cullen,  and  also  an  Edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Physiology,  and  of  his  First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic ;  to  which 
will  Ih?  added  various  original  papers, 
taken  from  the  unpublished  Manuscripts 
of  that  Autlior. 


V  rublications,  QSept. 

An  Historical  sketch  of  the  Town  uf 
Hawick,  and  its  vicinity,  including  a 
number  of  Circumstances  and  Anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  Character 
of  the  Inhabitants,  with  occasional  obscr- 
vations.  By  a  Trader  in  the  Town. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub 
lished,  w  ith  embellishments,  in  one  vo 
lume,  large  8vo.,  Saint  Baldred  of  the 
Bass,  a  Pictish  Legend ;  the  Siege  of 
Berwick,  a  Tragedy  ;  and  other  Poems 
and  Ballads,  descriptive  of  East  Lothian 
and  Berwickshire.  By  James  Miller 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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\^2i-2  Mouth! If  Lht  oj Xfw  Ptihlicdllons.  3(>3 

l)iKl>lf}*s  Animal  Register  fur  1823.  Oriental  Wanderings,  a  Romance.  3 

ICs.  vols.  18mo.  12s. 

HORTICULTURE.  Preference,  a  Novel.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Florist’s  Gazette,  Part  1.,  contain-  Redwood,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo. 
in<»  an  Account  of  the  diflerent  Auricula  ^l"ls. 

arid  Tulip  Meetings  for  182-k  i2mo.  Is.  Theresa  iMorchmount,  a  Tale.  12mo. 

3s.  Gd. 

medicine.  .  ,  ,  _ 

„  .  .  Adam  and  Eve,  a  Margate  Story.  8vo. 

Letters  of  Advice  to  all  Persons  visit-  2s. 
iiig  or  settling  in  the  or  West  In-  Maria  Bartlet ;  or  the  Advantages  of 

dic*s.  Hy  James  Boyle.  2s.  Gd.  Application.  By  M.  A.  Saunders.  12mo. 

Sliute’s  Principles  of  Medical  Science  4^. 

and  Practice,  Part  I.  Physiology.  8vo.  Ingenious  Semples,  By  A.  C.  Mant. 
1  Ss.  1 2mo.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Whittingham’s  French  Classics,  vol.  5. 

The  last  Military  Ojicrations  of  Gene-  containing  3  elemaque,  jxir  Fenelon. 
ral  Uiego  ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Narra-  24mo. 

live  of  the  SuHerings  of  the  Author  in  Whittingham’s  Pocket  Novelist,  vols. 
Prison.  By  George  Matthews,  first  Aide-  22  and  23,  containing  Edward.  By  Dr 
dc-cainp  to  General  Riego.  4s.  Gd.  Moore.  Gs. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical  Memoirs  of  the  Rose,  comjirising  bo- 
tienius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  Sir  Egerton  tanical,  poetical,  and  miscellaneous  Re- 
Brvdges.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  collections  of  that  celebrated  Flower  :  in 

Past  and  Actual  State  of  Trade  carried  a  series  of  letters  to  a  lady.  Royal  18mo. 
on  by  Great  Britain  with  all  parts  of  the  philology. 

World,  from  1697  to  1822.  By  Caesar  ,  1  ,  •  ,  -n. 

Moreau,  on  a  sheet,  lOs.  6d.  ,  A  Philological  Grammar  of  the  English 

The  Art  of  French  Cookery.  By  A. 

Beauvilliers.  12mo.  7s. 

Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of  poetry. 

Bural  Expenditure.  By  Robert  A.  Sla-  Poems  and  Poetical  Translations.  By 
ney,  Ksq.  12mo.  6s.  Gd.  Samuel  Gower. 

The  Book  of  Fallacies.  By  Jeremy  .  Letters  in  Rhimc.  18mo.  2s. 

Bonthani,  Esip  8vo.  12s.  Remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield.  2  vols. 

Friendly  Conversations  of  a  Pastor,  Foolscap  8vo.  12s. 
l?ino.  5s.  Amy  Robsart,  Emma,  and  other 

Works  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  7  vols.  Poems.  12mo.  5s. 

Svo.  X‘.3til3ii6d.  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Amos  Love, 

Licensed  Victuallers’ Companion.  18mo.  Lsq.  5s. 

4s.  Imitations  from  the  Gaelic,  and  Origi- 

Village  Doctor,  or  Family  Vade-Me-  Songs  adapted  to  Gaelic  airs.  By 
cum.  18mo.  3s.  Gd.  Maepherson.  12mo.  6s. 

Philomathic  Journal  and  Literary  Re-  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Percy 
view,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Byshe  Shelley,  Esq.  8vo.  15s. 
Philomathic  Institution,  No.  I.  5s.  POLITICS  and  political  ECONOMY. 

Gradus  ad  CantabrigUm,  or  New  Uni-  Considerations  on  the  Necessity  of  Ap. 
lersity  Student. ^  gva,  plates.  8s.  6d.  pointings  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Mllrays  Caricatures.  Part  I.-  4to.  Protection  and  Encouragement  of 

Friendly  Societies.  By  an  Actuary.  8vo. 
natural  philosophy.  Is. 

Elements  of  Hydrostatics,  with  their  An  Essay  on  Slavery,  with  Observa- 
Applicalion  to  the  Solution  of  Problems,  tions  on  Jamaica.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Uni-  a  Brief  Disclosure  to  the  People  of 

versity.  By  Miles  Bland,  B.D.  8vo.  12s.  England  of  the  Liberality  of  the  Irish 
NOVELS  and  ROMANCES.  Roman  Catholics.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Human  Heart.  PostSvo.  10s.  Gd.  Journal  of  the  Principal  Occurrences 
Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts,  and  Opi-  during  the  Siege  of  Quebec.  By  W.  T. 
nions.  By  L.  M.  Hawkins.  2  vols.  post  P*  Short.  8vo.  3s. 

8vo.  X.I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the 

Grandeur  and  Meanness,  a  Novel.  3  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  William 
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Mincralog>\  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum 
A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  By-  ^^e  University  of  Edinburgh ;  No. 
run.  By  a  Layman.  Is.  XXI 1.  7s.  hd. 

Watson’s  (R.)  Missionary  Sermon.  Is.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 

TOPOGRAPHY.  Journal ;  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of 

Williams’s  New  Guide  to  Cheltenham,  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
12ino.  3s.  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  Tourist  and  Traveller’s  Guide  to  No.  LXXXI.  Being  the  fourth  number 
the  Hoads,  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  By  of  a  New'  Series.  October  1,  1824.  6s. 
George  Carrington  Gray.  7s.— with  At-  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society 

in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Knowledge,  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Char- 
Scotland,  containing  descriptions  of  their  ter,)  at  their  Annive^ry  Meeting,  in  the 
Scenery’ and  Antiquities,  with  an  Account  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Thurs- 
of  the  Political  History  and  Ancient  Man-  day,  June  3d,  1824.  By  the  Rev.  Steven, 
ners,  and  of  the  Origin,*  Language,  Agri-  son  Macgill,  D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity 
culture.  Economy,  Music,  Present  Con-  in  the  University  of  Glasgow’.  To  which 
dilion  of  the  People,  6lc,  By  John  Mac-  is  subjoined  an  Appendix.  Is.  6d. 
culloch,  M.  D.  4  vols.  8vo.  i;.3..3s.  The  Aberdeen  Directory,  1824-25. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
a  Sheriff*  in  Scotland ;  embracing  the 
Governing  Rules  of  Law  ;  to  which  are 
appended,  Compendiums  of  the  Election 
Law’s,  the  Poor  Law’s,  the  Game  Laws, 
&c.  By  R.  Clark,  Writer.  12s. 

System  of  Geography  ;  by  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  editor  of  the  “  Annales  dcs 
Voyages,”  &c.  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  7s.  6d. 

Plan  of  the  Vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
1824,  in  a  case.  2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Ministry;  or  Excite¬ 
ment  and  Directionin  Ministerial  Duties, 
extracted  from  various  authors.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Innes,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Post  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  “  the  Trials  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Lyndsay.”  Fourth  Edition-  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 
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France.— The  King  of  France  has 
•appointed  a  commission  of  tw  elve  persons 
to  revise  all  arrests  and  decrees,  and 
other  decisions,  which  were  issued  before 
the  re-establishment  of  his  Majesty  on 
the  throne,  and  to  prepare  ordinances  to 
abrogate  thocie  w’hich  are  not  proper  to 
be  upheld,  and  to  sanction  those  which 
may  be  deemed  useful. 


A  Royal  ordinance  has  re-established, 
during  the  prorogation  of  the  Chainbers, 
the  censorship  of  the  press ;  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  imperfact  liberty  which 
the  French  Journals  have  for  a  short 
time  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  The 
Journals  now  leave  a  blank  in  the  place 
of  every  article  which  is  marked  out  by 
the  censors,  and  the  public  arc  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  li- 
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tcrarv  and  i>olitical  slaughter  which  has  i 
U*cn'co“uniltcd.  i 

From  what  is  stated  in  the  French  pa-  i 
l>crs,  it  apiKiars  that  the  King’s  health 
is  continuing  rapidly  to  decline,  and  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  can  struggle 
much  longer  with  the  accumulation  of 
diseases  under  which  he  labours.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  deplorable  situation, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  perform¬ 
ing  with  regularity  the  fatiguing  duties 
of  his  high  station,  in  so  far  as  these 
consist  in  attending  public  ceremonials, 
holding  levees,  and  giving  audiences.  It 
argues  no  small  degree  of  fortitude  to 
make  even  such  exertions  as  these  ;  and 
it  is  inijx)ssible  for  a  moment  to  suppose 
that  his  Majesty  can  at  present  interfere 
with  or  control  the  measures  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Indeed  this  unavoidable,  and, 
we  are  convinced,  most  unwilling  relin- 
(pishment  of  his  more  essential  functions, 
seems  to  atibrd  the  only  feasible  means 
of  accounting  for  the  increasing  disre¬ 
gard  shewn  by  his  Ministers  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principles,  such  as  they  are, 
which  exist  in  the  theory  of  the  French 
government.  The  King  is  known  to 
have  been  uniformly  moderate  and  libe¬ 
ral  in  his  views ;  and  his  whole  reign  has 
l)een  a  continued  personal  struggle  a- 
gainst  those  meml>ers  of  his  family  and 
government  who  have  for  their  object 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  order  of  things.  In  this  struggle, 
though  he  has  frequently  failed,  yet  he 
has  sometimes  been  successful :  and  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  that 
of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  patriotic 
of  the  French  Monarchs.  Unhappily, 
however,  his  personal  influence  must 
now  be  at  an  end.  His  Ministers  are 
beginning  to  look  towards  the  rising  sun ; 
and  the  character  and  politics  of  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  throne  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  present  policy  of  those 
individuals,  who  must  speedily  depend 
on  his  pleasure  for  a  continuance  of  their 
power  and  dignity. 

Si* AIK.— -Spain,  far  from  being  in  a 
traiKjuil  state,  is  still  the  scene  of  se¬ 
rious  commotions,  and  in  different  quar¬ 
ters,  the  adherents  of  the  constitutional 
party  are  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare 
against  the  French  troops.  On  the  3d, 
they  surprised  the  fortress  of  Tariffa, 
and  spr^  alarm  even  to  Seville.  Their 
success  in  this  quarter,  however,  was  not 
of  long  continuance,  as  it  appears  from 
the  following  official  dispatch  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Digeon,  that  Tariffa  was  retaken 
hy  storm  on  the  1 9th. 

“  The  fortress  of  Tariffa  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  19th,  at  five  o’clock  in 
he  afternoon,  by  the  French  and  Spa- 


nish  troops.-  The  tebcls,  who  retreated 
into  the  island,  w'ere  attacked  the  next 
morning,  at  day-break,  by  the  landing  of 
French  troops  of  the  Sith  regiment  of 
the  line.  One  Chief  only  esca|K?d  in  a 
Iwat ;  the  rest  were  killed  or  taken.  The 
prisoners  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Spaniards,^  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
laws.” 

But  Tariffa  w’as  not  the  only  point 
where  the  Constitutionalists  gained  a 
footing.  Another  party  landed  at  Mar- 
bella,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  final 
destruction  or  capture.  This  movement 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  report  of  Gene¬ 
ral  O’Donnel,  as  follows 

“  Merconchini,  who  had  come  out  of 
Gibraltar  with  150  smugglers,  hoped  to 
land  at  £ste|X)na,  but  he  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  therefore  could  only  disembark 
at  ^Iarbelia.  He  levied  50,000  reals,  but 
had  scarcely  collected  seven,  when,  seized 
w'ith  a  panic  at  the  report  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  brave  mountaineers,  he 
hastily  re-embarked.  He  attempted  to 
return  to  Gibraltar,  but  the  English 
w'ould  not  let  him.” 

Detestation  of  the  French  seems  to  be 
the  universal  feeling  among  all  classes 
of  Spaniards ;  and  the  most  likely  effect 
of  persisting  to  keep  military  possession 
of  Spain,  will  be  to  unite  all  parties  in  a 
simultaneous  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
invaders. 

,  The  Spanish  King  has  issued  a  decree 
declaring  free-masonry,  and  all  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  high  treason  against  God  and  the 
King  !  And  all  persons  who  harbour  such 
societies  are  to  be  subject  to  the  i)cnal- 
ties  of  treason. 

Greece. — On  the  3d  of  July,  the 
Turks,  under  the  Captain  Pacha,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  surprising  the  island  of  Ipsara,  and 
obtaining  possession  of  it,  the  troops  on 
the  island,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
escaping  by  flight.  One  fort,  that  of  St. 
Nicolo,  alone  held  out  against  the  infidels, 
and  latterly  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  seventy  men,  nobly  sacrificed  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  sake  of  vengeance  on  their 
invaders.  They  blew  up  the  fort,  and 
thereby,  it  is  said,  destroyed  about  20,000 
of  the  Turks.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ip- 
sariots,  who  had  l)een  obtaining  succours 
from  Hydra,  returned,  and,  attacking  the 
Turkish  fleet,  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  it.  They 
afterwards  landed  and  re-took  Ipsara, 
cutting  to  pieces  the  few  Turkish  troops 
who  had  been  left  upon  it ;  and  it  is  said 
the  Captain  Pacha  himself  only  escaped 
their  fate  by  a  sudden  flight.  No  regu¬ 
lar  narrative  of  these  proceedings  has  ap- 
I  peared  in  any  official  or  connected  shape, 
and  two  of  all  the  numerous  statements 
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to  Calcutta  on  the  22cl  of  March  from 
the  interior,  and  had  been  unrcmiitinglv 
employed  in  facilitating  all  the  arrango, 
mcnts  for  the  expedition. 
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that  have  l»ccn  f^ven  as  veritable  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  has  taken  place,  agree 
with  each  other  in  the  particulars.  We 
quote  the  following  account  of  the  re¬ 
capture  as  having  the  fewest  features  of 
exaggeration  about  it,  and  being  the  most 
intelligible.— It  is  from  a  letter  dated 
Constantinople,  July  26.—“  Some  of  the 
Ispariot  ships  which  had  escaped  by  flight 
the  catastrophe  of  the  3d  July,  did  their 
utmost,  when  they  reached  Hydra,  to  ob¬ 
tain  assistance,  from  which  they  might 
expect  some  advantage,  because,  w-hen 
they  left  Ipsara,  two  of  the  strongest 
forts  were  not  yet  taken.  The  Hydriots, 
in  fact,  put  to  sea  with  all  exi^cdition, 
with  thirty  armed  vessels,  landed  at  Sa¬ 
mos,  look  on  board  Albanian  and  other 
troops,  and  appeared  on  the  16th  before 
IpsanL,  w  hen  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
island  had  been  long  decided.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  Pacha  had  left  behind  only  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  (according  to  his  own 
account  only  three  hundred,)  some  lx)ats 
for  removing  the  lKX>ty,  and  a  couple  of 
guii.l)onts.  The  Hydriots  having  de- 
siroyetl  these,  and  cut  the  Turks  to  pieces, 
immediately  retired.”  Other  versions  of 
the  story  say  that  the  Greek  fleet  attack¬ 
ed  and  defeaUni  the  armament  of  the 
Captain  Pacha  with  very  great  loss,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  disemlxirkation  of  the 
Turks,  and  that,  having  driven  the  bar¬ 
barians  to  take  refuge  at  Mitylcnc,  the 
CJrceks  returned  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  Uie  Turks  they  found  on  the  island. 
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vou  an  official  account  of  the  defection  of  when  a  fitting  cpjx>rtunity  should  present 
Ihe  Siwnish  (Jcncral  Oiancta,  who,  it  ap-  itself,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal, 
pear?,  has  put  himself  in  communication  These  proclamations  manifest  the  most 

%\  ith  some  llucnos  Ayreans  on  the  fron-  determined  resolution  of  offering  resis. 
tiers  of  rpper  Peru,  which  will  act  as  a  tance  to  whatever  measures  Portugal  may 
jK»\vcrful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  ojK'r-  undertake  against  the  independence  of 
ations  of  (icneral  Bolivar  on  this  side.  Brazil.  The  people  are  called  ujxin  to 
“  A  general  engagement  was  expected  take  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
to  take  place  in  Peru  in  all  this  month,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
I'he  appearance  of  a  Spanish  force  on  the  enemy  from  landing  on  their  territory, 
other  coast  has  prevented  the  arrival  of  and  should  that  bo  impossible,  to  rc- 
sonie  troops  here,  destined  for  that  coun-  tire  into  the  interior,  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum-  try  desolate  behind  them.  A  promise 
stance,  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  pardon  to  all  deserters  who  should  ro¬ 
of  the  campaign.  General  Bolivar  has  a  join  their  standards,  has  also  been  is- 
forcc  of  upwards  of  10,(X)0  good  troops  sued  ;  such  as  were  liable  to  serve,  and 
with  him,  well  clothed,  organized,  and  yet  failed  to  join  the  army,  have  been 
disciplined,  and  far  superior  to  any  thing,  impressed,  and  the  same  activity  was  dis- 
from  what  1  can  learn,  that  can  be  brought  played  in  fitting  out  the  navy,  the  vessels 
against  him.”  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Pernambuco 

Other  accounts  have  been  received  from  being  recalled.  All  these  precautions, 
Panama,  stating  that  Bolivar  had  again  however,  seem  needless,  and  we  can  hard- 
made  himself  master  of  Lima,  but  this  ly  conceive  how  they  should  have  been 
wants  confirmation.  thought  otherwise  ;  for  Portugal,  we  well 

llRAZii _ An  alarm  at  Ilio  Janeiro,  know,  is  not  in  a  state  to  make  the  at- 

that  the  King  of  Portugal  was  upon  the  tempts  which  are  dreaded, 
paint  of  sending  out  to  Brazil  a  strong  West  Indies.  —  By  the  latest  ac- 
armament,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  counts  from  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  the 
the  rc-sul)j ligation  of  that  country,  has  island  w’as  tranquil.  Twelve  of  the  ne- 
given  occasion  to  tw'O  proclamations  of  groes  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
Don  Pedro,  which,  if  they  speak  his  sen-  to  death,  have  been  executed  pursuant  to 
tiinents,  show  that  he  cherishes  no  inten-  their  sentence  ;  and  almost  all  those  cn- 
tion,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  insinua-  gaged  in  the  late  insurrection  had  return- 
led  he  did,  of  replacing  his  dominions,  cd  to  their  labour. 
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professing  the  niost  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  nevertheless 
supported  the  motion,  which  he  thought 
only  a  rcast>nable  concession.  .The  House 
then  divided  on  the  amendment— Con¬ 
tents,  105.  Non-Contents,  (iC.  The  Bill 
was  in  conse<iuence  lost. 

13. _ The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 

the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill. 
Karl  Gresvenor,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Lord  Holland,  opposed  the  motion, 
w  hich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported 
by  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On 
a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading,  80 — Against  it,  35. 

11 _ Lord  Gage  projwsed  to  add  to  the 

Alien  Act,  by  way  of  rider,  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  Alien  should  be  deported 
to  the  dominions  of  his  lawful  Sovereign 
without  his  own  consent.  After  a  short 
debate,  the  clause  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  25  to  13. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  bill  for  the 
rci>cal  of  the  Spital  fields  Acts  was  read  a 
second  time,  after  a  very  brief  discussion, 
and  a  division,  in  which  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  amounted  to  23,  and  its  oppo¬ 
nents  to  8. 

1 7 — The  Earl  of  Liver|X)ol  obtained  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
disturbed  districts  in  Ireland,  similar  to 
that  which  was  ap{X)inted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ujwn  Mr.  Goulburn's 
amendment  of  Lord  AUhorpe’s  motion. 
The  Maniuis  of  Lansdowne  complained 
of. the  local  and  limited  field  of  inquiry 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  and  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  challenging  the  Earl  of  Li- 
ver|K)ol  to  name  any  one  county  which 
might  nut  be  the  scene  of  disturbance  be¬ 
fore  the  termination  of  the  year  ;  and  com¬ 
paring  the  conduct  of  Ministers  to  that 
of  a  Turkish  physician  in  a  harem,  who  is 
required  to  fix  the  {)athology  of  every  dis- 
1‘ase  hy  a  single  symptom — the  state  of 
the  pulse.  I.ord  King  called  Ministers 
empirics,  quacks,  &c.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  for  a  Committee  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  50  to  20. 

21 — Uix)n  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  jf  the  United  Gas  Light 
Bill  being  read,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
warmly  opiK)6ed  the  motion,  and  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  that  day  six  months.  The  Earl  of 
Limerick  defended  the  Bill,  and  express¬ 
ed  great  surprise  that  a  measure  pro{)osed 
•o  long  ago  as  the  first  of  February, 
should  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  with 
opposition.  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  oppo¬ 
sed  the  Bill.  -The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke 
■t  acme  length.  He  condemned,  gene¬ 


rally,  the  principle  ujwn  which  many 
Joint  Stock  Companies  had  lately  lK;cn 
incorporated,  as  taking  them  from  under 
the  wholesome  superintendance  which 
the  Crow  n  exercised  over  Companies  in. 
corporated  by  Charter.  The  promoters 
of  the  Bill  before  the  House,  he  said,  had 
taken  very  good  care  of  themselves,  but 
they  ap|)eared  a  little  indifferent  to  the 
security  of  their  creditors,  to  w  horn  they 
appeared  to  have  left  no  remedy  but  a 
process  against  the  gasometer,  or  a  dis. 
tress  upon  the  inflammable  air.  The 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  gave,  in  his 
si)ecch,  a  reading  upon  the  nature  and 
policy  of  commercial  incorporations,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  political  econo¬ 
mists.  The  amendment  (throwing  out 
the  Bill)  w’as  carried  without  a  division. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts 
Repeal  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  op. 
posed  the  motion.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Spital. 
fields  Acts  ;  and  that  were  they  now  pro. 
posed,  he  should  vote  against  them  ;  but 
he  thought  some  delay  due  to  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  weavers.  The  Bill  (re¬ 
pealing  the  Spitalfields  Acts)  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  6 1  to  55. 

24. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  brought 
down  Bills  originating  with  the  Crown, 
(as  by  law  such  Bills  must,)  to  reverse  the 
respective  attainders  of  the  Earl  of  Marr, 
ancestor  of  John  Francis  Erskine,  Esq. ; 
of  the  Earl  of  Kenmure,  ancestor  of  John 
Gordon,  Esq. ;  of  the  Earl  of  Strathallan 
and  Perth,  ancestor  of  James  Drummond, 
Esq. ;  and  of  Lord  Baron  Nairne,  ances¬ 
tor  of  William  Naime,  Esq. ;  and  to  re¬ 
store  the  above-named  living  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  attainted  Peers  to  the  honours 
forfeited  by  their  predecessors.  To  these 
restorations,  which  the  noble  Earl  de- 
scril)ed  as  spontaneous  acts  of  mercy  and 
grace,  the  Royal  proposition  added  an¬ 
other,  which,  with  equal  truth,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  called  an  act  of  strict  justice, 
namely — the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
the  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  innocent  victim 
of  Oates*  perjury.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
ixwl’s  motion  for  the  first  reading  ^ve 
rise  to  some  observations  from  the  Earls 
Radnor  and  Lauderdale,  and  l»ord  Bel- 
haven ;  against  which  the  noble  mover 
remonstrated,  as  being  quite  unprecedent¬ 
ed  upon  a  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

The  Marquisof  Lansdow'n,  then  moved 

the  second  reading  of  his  tw'O  Bills  for 
granting  the  Elective  Franchise  to  the 
English  Catholics,  and  allowing  them  to 
hold  the  same  situations  in  England  as 
their  brethren  oLthe  same  persuasion  do 
in  Ireland.  The  motion,  however,  tras 
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mot  bv  an  amendment  on  tlie  part  of 
Lord  Colcljcster— that  the  Hills  be  read 
that  (lay  six  months  ;  and  thou<;h  supiwrt- 
cd  by  the  Kiirls  of  Liverpool  and  West- 
inorolaiid,  who  voted  with  the  Noble 
Martjuis,  Iwth  his  measures  were  thrown 
out,  on  two  divisions,  by  majorities  of  13U 
to  101,  and  143  to  100. 

_ The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  mo¬ 
ved  fur  the  production  of  returns  of  all 
the  olHccrs  of  Excise,  who  had,  wdthin 
the  last  year,  taken  the  oaths  of  quali¬ 
fication  enjoined  by  the  acts  12  and  15 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  purpose  of 
his  motion,  he  said,  was  to  show,  that 
Ministers  had,  in  fact,  exercised  a  dis¬ 
pensing  power  with  respect  to  these 
oaths,  which  some  of  them  would  not 
permit  to  be  repealed.  The  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool  explained  that  these  oaths  had 
been  included  in  the  annual  indemnity 
act.  Lords  King  and  Holland  bestowed 
much  sarcasm  upon  the  division,  u[)on 
various  details  of  the  Latholic  question, 
existing  amongst  Ministers,  and  contend¬ 
ed,  that  though  the  act  of  indemnity 
might  be  admitted  to  protect  the  OlHcers 
neglecting  to  take  the  qualification  acts, 
it  otfered  no  protection  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointing  or  employing  such  un- 
qualilied  olliccrs. — The  returns  were  or¬ 
dered. 

2(> — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bills  for  the  resto¬ 
ration,  in  blood,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  attainted  Scotch  Lords,  and  for  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Stallbrd.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  made 
some  objections  to  the  form  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  Scotch  Lords;  and  Lord 
lledesilale  intimated  an  opinion,  that  the 
gentlejnen  in  whose  favour  the  measure 
was  intended  to  operate  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  prove  their  right  of 
succession,  in  the  first  place.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  explained,  that  the  King’s 
sign  manual,  recommending  a  Bill  of 
the  nature  of  those  before  the  House, 
had  always  been  held  equivalent  to  any 
proof  of  facts  ;  because,  in  truth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  the  King,  by  the 
(.*cj)cr  of  the  Great  Seal,  did  always  de¬ 
termine  questions  of  succession  by  the 
mere  issuing  a  writ  of  summons,  which 
^as  never  withheld  but  in  a  case  of  mani- 
«st  difficulty  and  doubt.  A  conversation 
*®ngth  followed,  the  final  result 
^  which  was,  that  the  Bill  was  read  a 
^cond  time,  with  an  understanding,  that, 

ore  it  passed,  a  committee  might  be 
^P^inted  to  search  for  precedents. 

31 — Earl  Grey  presented  the  Catholic 
Pv  ition,  which  he  introduced  in  a  speech 
0  great  length ;  enforcing,  by  the  usual 

guments,  that  part  of  the  petition 
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which  was  limited  td  the  removal  of  dis- 
qualifications,  and  protesting  against  being 
understood  to  countenance  the  proposals 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
church,  the  proscription  of  Orangemen, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  cor()ora- 
tions,  which  the  petitioners  had  also  ur¬ 
ged  in  their  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  introduced  a  Bill 
to  relieve  officers  of  the  revenue  from  the 
neces.sity  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  pro{K)sitioii,  but  lament¬ 
ed  that  the  Earl  Marshal  of  Pmgland  was 
not  included  in  it.  Lord  King  professed 
some  suspicion,  that,  though  introduced 
by  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Bill  might  be  defeated  by 
the  other  Ministers.  The  Bill  was  read 
a  first  time. 

House  of  Commons. — Jlfat/  3. — 
The  House  met  to-<Uiy,  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment,  but  no  business  of  im[K)rtunco 
w'as  transacted. 

4 — Lord  A.  Hamilton  presented  a  jx;- 
tition  from  the  Scots  distillers,  praying 
to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  of  favour 
in  the  English  market  as  the  distillers  of 
Ireland.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  admitting  that  the  claims  of  the 
Scots  distillers  deserved  consideration, 
pleaded  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
subject  as  his  excuse  for  nut  being  able 
to  give  any  distinct  pledge  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Captain  Maberly  then  brought  forw’ard 
a  motion  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ire¬ 
land,  by  empowering  the  Government  to 
advance  a  million  sterling  by  w'ay  of  loan. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr 
Goulburn,  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Peel,  and  Mr 
Abercromby,  opposed  the  motion,  all  fol¬ 
lowing  pretty  nearly  the  same  line  of  ar¬ 
gument,  namely,  that  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  loans,  which,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  could  not  be  contined  for 
any  considerable  period,  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  the  gentry  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  Ireland  from  the  cultivation 
of  their  pro|)er  and  permanent  resources  ; 
that  it  would  interfere  mischievously  with 
the  fair  competition  of  capitalists ;  and 
that,  by  making  the  crown  a  frequent  cre¬ 
ditor  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  priority, 
w’hich  the  King  necessarily  enjoys  in  the 
recovery  of  debts,  it  w'ould  exercise  a 
very  pernicious  infiuence  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  state  of  credit.  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr 
S.  Rice,  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr  Monck,  and 
Alderman  Bridges,  supported  the  motion, 
which,  however,  on  a  division,  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  of  85  to  39. 

6. — In  the  course  of  a  desultory  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  topics,  Mr  Hufki.sson 
took  occasion  to  remonstrate  against  the 
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recent  passion  for  fonning  companies,  to  to,  reduce  the  interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 
be  incoriwratcd  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  t\vo-|>ence  to  three  half-pence  per 
Such  incoriwrations,  he  said,  were  not  day,  by  which  about  £.220,000  will  be 
only  an  invasion  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  annually  saved.  He  also  recurred  to  the 
of  incoriwrating  by  Charter,  but  also  a  Act  for  inlying  off  the  four  |Kr  cents.,  and 
fraud  uiwn  the  public,  as  the  memlH.Ts  stated  that  the  Dissents  did  not  amount 
of  Companies  incorjwrated  by  Act  of  Par-  to  more  than  seven  millions  ;  consequent- 
liament  were  exempted  from  the  ojxra-  ly,  notice  had  l)een  given  that  the  whole 
tion  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  would  be  paid  off  in  October.  In  allusion 

Mr  Hume  then  brought  forward  a  mo-  to  the  Silk  Weavers’  Act,  passed  in  the 
tion  to  institute  an  inquiry,  whether  the  course  of  the  Session,  he  said  that  its  fa¬ 
irish  Church  establishment  is  not  un-  vourable  effect  already  had  been  much 
necessarily  numerous  and  cx|Knsive,  with  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  that 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  population  ?  the  trade  w  as  now’  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
The  Hon.  Member  introduced  his  motion  est  activity.  He  stated  that  the  repay- 
w  ilh  a  speech  of  vast  extent,  but  of  little  ments  made  on  account  of  the  alteration 
novelty.  He  declared  himself  an  enemy  in  the  Silk  Duties  w  ill  be  about  £.500,000. 
to  all  religious  establishments.  Mr  Stan-  At  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  the  Biglrt 
ley  opi>osed  the  motion,  and  exposed  the  Hon.  Gentleman  projwsed,  in  a  Commit- 
exaggerations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  tee,  some  alterations  in  the  laws  resj^ect- 
Church,  ujwn  which  all  the  Hon.  IMovcr’s  ing  Savings  Banks,  w  ith  a  view’  of  limit- 
arguments  rested.  Mr  Grattan  and  Mr  ing  the  amount  of  deposits  in  those  banks 
Dominick  Brown  supiwrted  the  motion,  to  such  sums  as  might  be  lotia  fdc  the 
Mr  ilolH-Ttson  suggested  the  possibility,  property  of  |)oor  persons, 
that,  by  mutual  concessions,  it  might  be  10. — Lord  Stanley  moved  the  second 

found  practicable  to  adopt  the  Roman  reading  of  the  Manchester  Equitable  Loan 
Catholic  .clergy  into  the  Established  Bill.  Mr  Huskisson,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
Church  ;  and  cited  the  examples  of  Prus-  siderable  length,  repeated  the  objections 
sia,  and  some  other  German  states,  in  which  he  had  offered  on  a  former  even- 
which  it  had  been  found  easy  to  unite  ing,  to  the  incorporation  of  commercial 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  sects  as  re-  societies  by  Act  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
pugnant  as  the  Protestants  and  Catho-  the  old  practice  of  incorjwrating  by  Char¬ 
lies  of  Ireland.  Mr  Plunkett  spoke  at  ter  from  the  Crown.  The  principal  of 
some  length  against  the  motion.  Mr  these  objections  was,  that  the  integral  in- 
Leslie  Foster  and  Mr  Daw’son  also  op-  dividuals  of  societies  incorporated  by  Act 
jwsed  it.  Sir  F.  Burdett  warmly  sup-  of  Parliament  Infing  irresponsible,  the 
l>orted  the  proposition  for  inquiry.  The  company  itself  was  also  uncontrolled  by 
House  then  divided,  when  the  motion  w  as  the  fear  which  ahvays  operated  to  keep 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  152  to  79.  chartered  companies  within  proper  bounds. 

7. — A  short  conversation  took  place  The  Bill  w’as  read  a  second  time, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  proposed  modifica-  Mr  Manning  then  moved  the  second 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Laws,  in  the  reading  of  the  West-India  Company  Bill- 
course  of  which  Sir  A.  Hope,  Mr  Drum-  Mr  Sykes,  Mr  Williams,  Mr  Whitmore, 
mond,  and  several  other  Sottish  Mem-  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  F.  Buxton,  opposed 
bers,  warmly  opiwsetl  the  change  which  the  Bill,  as  likely  to  raise  the  price  of 
had  l)ecn  proposetl  in  Mr  Kennedy’s  Bill,  sugar,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the  coni- 
The  change  was  from  the  present  system,  pany  to  be  incorporated,  as  holding  out  a 
which,  like  the  English  poor  laws,  enfor-  temptation  to  delusive  speculation,  and 
ces  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  |K)or,  as  threatening  to  procrastinate  the  period 
to  a  plan  formed  u|x>n  the  principles  of  at  which  the  Negroes  might  be  emanci- 
Mr  Malthus,  by  which  the  indigent  pated.  Mr.  T.  Wilson  and  Mr  C.  B* 
w’ould  bo  aliandoncd  to  the  chance  of  vo-  Ellis  supported  the  Bill,  which  they  dc- 
luntary  relief.  scribed  as  a  measure  calculated  merely  to 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  relieve  the  suffering  Planters,  by  inviting 
brought  forward  the  Budget.  The  inte-  capitalists  to  advance  their  money  upon 
rest  of  this  communication  was,  however.  West  India  security.  Mr  Huskisson, 
much  impaired  by  the  previous  disclo-  protesting  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  Bill 
surcs  of  the  23d  of  February.  The  ex-  to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  legislative  in- 
fiosition,  however,  given  by  the  Right  cor|K)rations,  to  which  he  had  a  general 
Hon.  Gentleman  of  the  financial  condi-  dislike,  proceeded  to  answer  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  in  the  highest  cular  objections  to  its  provisions.  He 
degree  cheering  and  satisfactory,  and  the  denied  that  the  Bill  would  give  any  mo- 
Resolutions  moved  by  him  w’ere  severally  nopoly  of  the  sugar  trade,  that  it  wa^ 
carrictl  without  a  division.  He  announ-  likely  to  lead  to  any  delusion,  or  that  it 
red  it  to  l>e  the  intention  of  Government  could  affect  the  condition  of  the 
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otherwise  than  favourably.  On  a  divi- 
Hon,  the  motion  for  the  second^  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
10:?  to  30. 

Mr  Maberly  next  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  House,  Win¬ 
dow,  Servant,  Horse  and  Carriage  Taxes, 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  and  n  half.  The  Hon.  Member 
directed  his  arguments  principally  against 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  other  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  of  the  Ministers.  The 
general  pur^wrt  of  his  speech  was  to 
.show-  that  the  Sinking  Fund  might  be 
abandoned  without  injury,  in  order  to  set 
the  Surplus  Uevtnue  free  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Taxes.  Mr  Leycester  seconded  the 
luoiioii,  and  took  nearly  the  same  line 
of  argument.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  defended  the  Sinking  Fund,  by 
whicli,  he  said,  thirty-nine  millions  of 
debt  had  been  redeemed  since  181G  :  he 
professed  an  unwillingness  to  indulge  in 
anticipations  of  any  kind,  but  begged  to 
deny  that  he  had  ever  declared  that  no 
further  remission  of  taxes  could  be  ex- 
IKTted  before  1829.  Mr  Hume  contra¬ 
dicted,  ill  the  most  jx)sitive  manner,  the 
assertion  that  thirty-nine  millions  of  debt 
had  been  redeemed.  Mr  Alderman  Hcy- 
gate  declared,  that,  though  he  thought 
the  Assessed  Taxes  the  most  objection¬ 
able  of  all  sources  of  revenue,  he  could 
not  consent  to  re|)eal  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Mr  Maberly  re¬ 
plied  shortly,  when  the  House  divided. 
Ayes  78,  Noes  171— majority  against  the 
motion  93. 

11. — Lord  Althorp,  in  a  very  long 
J'l^eech,  introduced  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
IHiiniment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Ireland  generally,  with  relation 
to  jHipulation,  employment,  commerce, 
the  church,  tithes,  rents,  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  insurrection  act,  the  state 
<»f  education,  and  the  Catholic  question, 
^ir  II.  Parnell  seconded  the  motion.  Mr 
(mulburn,  at  some  length,  vindicated  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  Ireland  by  Par¬ 
liament  and  by  Ministers;  he  deprecated 
engaging  in  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  as 
that  suggested  by  the  noble  mover,  and 
pro|K>sed  as  an  amendment,  “  that  the 
tuquiry  of  the  Committee  be  limited  to 
t  e  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances 
that  have  prevailed  in  those  districts  which 
ia\c  been  subjected  to  the  Insurrection 
‘^t,  that  is,  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipixjrary, 
•ttc,  and  Kilkenny.”  Lord  Milton  sup- 
l^rtcd  the  original  motion.  He  thought 
t  at  the  widest  scheme  of  inquiry  was 
i<cxes«ary  to  throw  open  to  the  jKople 
o  I'.nglund  full  information  as  to  the 
Hate  of  the  Sister  Island.  He  argued  in 
^'our  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 


called  upon  the  Government  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  Orange  system,  by  excluding 
all  Orangemen  from  ollice.  Mr  North 
supixirted  the  amendment,  in  a  s|>eech, 
which  was  highly  complimented  by  all 
the  subsequent  sjxiakcrs  on  either  side  of 
the  House.  He  seemed  to  think  that  co¬ 
lonization  presented  the  only  eflectual  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evils  w’hich  oppress  Ireland. 
He  defended  the  Clergy  of  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church  in  that  country  from  the  at¬ 
tack  which  had  been  made  upon  them  on 
a  former  evening,  and  declared  without 
hesitation,  that  the  proj^erty  in  their 
hands  w’as  (even  with  a  view  to  secular 
advantages  only)  more  beneficially  bestow¬ 
ed  for  the  people,  than  it  would  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  lay  gentry.  Sir  John 
Newport  and  Sir  John  Sebright  support¬ 
ed  the  original  motion.  Sir  F'.  Burdett 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  he  charged 
Mr  North  with  inconsistency,  in  resisting 
the  most  ample  inquiry,  while  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  dreadful  evils  to  exist  in 
Ireland,  but  concurred  with  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  opinion  that  coloniziition  was 
the  most  promising  remedy  for  these 
evils  :  of  such  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
policy  as  colonization  on  a  pro^KT  scale, 
he  had,  however,  he  said,  no  hope  from 
the  present  Ministers.  Mr  Peel  support¬ 
ed  the  amendment,  and  iK)inted  out  the 
advantage  which  must  result  from  limit¬ 
ing  the  inquiry  to  what  the  committee 
could  eftectually  engage  with.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  supported  the  amendment.  He 
spoke  less  to  the  question,  than  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  own  views  ujwn  the  subject 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  Mr  Tierney 
supported  the  motion  in  a  humorous 
and  sarcastic  sjK'Cch. — On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  amendment  181, 
against  it  236 — majority  48. 

13. — An  interesting  conversation  took 
place  oh  the  subjt'Ct  of  the  existing  Corn 
Laws.  Mr  Curtcis,  the  Member  for  Sus¬ 
sex,  complained  that  the  averages  by 
w'hich  the  imiwrtation  of  foreign  grain 
was  to  be  regulated  were  never  fairly 
struck,  and  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
names  of  jiersons  who  have  made  returns 
of  sales  of  corn  in  the  markets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool,  &c.  for  the  six  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  15th  of  May,  with  a  view'  to 
check  the  frauds  practised  in  striking  the 
averages.  Mr  Huskisson  acknow'ledged 
the  existence  of  the  evils  of  w'hich  Air 
Curteis  complained  ;  and  allowed  the  im- 
jxjrfcction  of  that  system  from  w’hich  the 
evils  emanated.  He  should  be  happy,  he 
said,  to  see  the  day  when  a  more  general 
feeling  should  exist  for  revising  the  pre- 
*sent  system  ;  and  he  had  felt  great  plea¬ 
sure  on  seeing  a  |)ctition  from  a  part  of 
the  empire  peculiarly  alive  to  the  incriti 
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of  il»c  subject,  refiiicaiiug  Parliament  to 
adopt  the  system  of  free  im|X)rtalion, 
guarded  by  a  sufficient  protecting  duty, 
in  preference  to  the  law  at  jircscnt  in  ojicr- 
ation. 

Mr  Wodchouse  then  moved  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  existing  Salt  Duties,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Window  Tax  on  small 
houses  which  he  pro^wsed  to  repeal.  M  r 
W.  enforced  his  motion  in  a  very  able 
s|)ecch,  in  which  he  proved  that  all  the 
evils  of  smuggling,  perjury,  and  |x:nal  in¬ 
ti  ictions,  which  were  alleged  against  the 
former  Salt  Tax,  had  been  removed  by  the 
reduction  that  had  taken  place.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  the 
inclination  of  his  own  mind,  to  l)c  favour¬ 
able  to  the  motion,  but  said,  that,  pledged 
as  he  was  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not 
feel  justified  in  pro]»sing  a  continuance 
of  the  Salt  Tax,  unless  called  ujxtn  to  do 
so  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  (The  Right  Hon  gentleman  was 
here  cheered  by  the  House  in  a  manner 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  he 
ought  to  adhere  to  his  promise.)  He 
therefore  moved  the  previous  ([uestion. 
The  motion  wiis  then  withdrawn. 

17. — A  conversation  look  place  on  the 
Hccr  Duties'  Rill,  against  which  several 
McmlKTs  cxpressctl  themselves  decidedly 
hostile,  os  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  l.i- 
ccnsctl  Victuallers  if  piisscd.  Mr  H. 
Drummond,  on  presenting  a  jKlition  from 
the  Magistrates  of  Stirling  against  the 
measure,  gave  notice,  tliat  if  the  part  of 
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the  Bill  relating  to  small  or  cheap  beci* 
were  not  altered,  he  should  op}X)se  the  Bill 
altogether  as  far  as  concerned  Scotlaml. 
The  Clumcellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
had  many  alterations  to  make,  particu¬ 
larly  witli  res|x?ct  to  the  scale  of  duties. 
The  House  would  then  sec  what  he  real¬ 
ly  desired,  and  he  should  be  prejxired 
to  state  what  course  he  would  puri)Ue,aml 
whether  he  would  persevere  in  tltc  Bill 
or  not.  The  latter  observation  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  excited  the 
manifest  satisfaction  of  the  House. 

Mr  F.  Buxton  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  rejx'al  so  much  of  the  Act  of 
George  1.  as  restricts  l'artncrshi|>s  and 
Societies  from  insuring  Ships  and  Goods, 
and  from  lending  money  upon  Bottomry. 
The  object  and  the  etlect  of  this  Bill 
would  Ik*,  the  Hon.  gentleman  explained, 
to  give  Joint  Slock  Companies  the  right 
of  making  Marine  Insurhnces  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  two  great  Chartered  Com- 
{xinies,  namely  Lloyd's  and  the  Sun  Fire 
Company.  The  motion  was  opposed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Bill  would  destroy 
those  Chartered  Companies  ;  but  Mr 
Huskisson  showed  that  they  only  took 
four  jwrts  out  of  one  hundred  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance,  and  that  the  other 
ninety-six  parts  were  in  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  members  of  Lloyd’s. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure 
being  of  a  convincing  nature,  the  leave 
asked  for  was  granted,  and  the  Bill 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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JULY. 

5 — High  Court  or  Justiciary _ 

James  Martin,  alta*  Let'chman,  a Ix^y  who 
stated  himself  to  be  ten  years  of  age,  was 
was  found  Guilty  of  theft,  with  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  habit  and  repute,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transpc nation  beyond  seas  for 
fourteen  years. 

12 — Daniel,  or  Donald  Gow,  a  boy  a- 
lx)ut  15  years  of  age,  was  convicted  of 
the!>,  and  being  hab.t  and  repute  a  thief, 
and  sentenced  to  trans|X)rtation  for  life. 

Robert  Brown  was  then  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  .Mary  Brown, 
his  illegitimate  daughter,  by  putting  her 
into  the  water  or  river  of  Slitrig,  near 
Smithficldhaugh,  in  the  {tarish  of  Kirk- 
ton,  Roxburghshire,  on  Saturday  the  3d 
of  April  last,  by  w*'ich  the  child  was 
drowned.  Brown  pleaded  Not  Guilty.—. 
The  evidence  adduced  in  this  case  failed 
ill  siqqiorting  the  conclusions  of  the  in¬ 
dictment.  It  was  proved  that  the  de- 
cc*scd  had  been  seen  in  the  comjMUiy  of 


the  accused  a  short  time  before  the  body 
was  found  in  the  river,  but  nothing  else 
was  elicited  in  any  w  ay  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  panel,  who,  besides,  produced 
abundant  evidence  of  his  good  character. 
The  Lord  Advocate  said,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  Court  or  the  Jury  farther  with 
this  case.  It  was  evident  a  child  had  lost 
its  life  under  suspicious  circutnstar.ces : 
and  though  the  evidence  had  not  turned 
oi'.t  as  he  thought,  considering  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  held,  he  would  not  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  country  if  be 
had  not  brought  it  forward. — The  Jury, 
after  a  few*  minutes  consultation,  found 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and  Brown  was 
discharged  from  the  bar. 

13 — James  Scott,  a  lad  of  16  or 
was  convicted  of  having,  on  the  10th  of 
March  last,  stolen  from  the  cabin  of  the 
smack  V’enus,  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  in  which  vessel  he  was  an  appren¬ 
tice,  a  wooden  box,  containing  £.1500  in 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  addressed 
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to  Mastcniian  and  Co.  London,  and  the 
proiKny  of  John  Mal)erley  and  Co.  Bank¬ 
ers  in  Kdinburgh.  The  prisoner  pleaded 
(luilty,  and  the  libel  was  restricted  to  an 
arbitrary  punishment.  Sentence  of  four¬ 
teen  years  transportation  was  pronounced. 
The  prisoner  had  buried  the  box  in  l.eith 
Links,  and  afterwards  taken  out’  jmrt  of 
the  contents. 

Charles  MacEwan,  an  itinerant  wire- 
worker,  was  then  accused  of  assaulting, 
and  maiming,  so  as  to  cause  mutilation,  in 
so  fur  as  he  did,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
May  last,  in  the  house  of  William  Gray, 
in  Bathgate,  bile  off  a  part  of  the  nose  of 
Hugh  Bol>ertson,  travelling  jeweller.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  that 
what  he  had  done  was  in  defence  of  his 
wife  and  himself. — The  evidence  in  this 
case  was  conclusive  against  the  prisoner, 
who  was  accordingly  found  Guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  town  of  Bathgate  on  the  28th  July, 
and  to  be  afterwards  kept  at  hard  labour 
in  the  Bridwell  of  Edinburgh  for  twelve 
calendar  months. 

1 1 — Alexander  Martin,  alias  Milne, 
was  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  theft, 
stoiithrief,  and  housebreaking.  He  plead¬ 
ed  \ot  Guilty,  and  the  first  charge  of 
simple  theft  having  been  abandoned,  evi¬ 
dence  was  led  to  establish  the  others.  It 
apiK'arod  that,  as  Alexander  Hervie,  a 
man  of  nearly  81  years  of  age,  and  his 
daughter,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Kem- 
nay,  were  prejiaring  to  go  to  bed  on  the 
evening  of  the  IJth  April  last,  they  ob¬ 
served  a  man  look  in  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  old  man  went  to  the  door, 
but  saw  no  person.  His  daughter  then 
darkened  the  fire,  but  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  heard  a  noise  as  if  some  person  was 
••n  the  house  top.  She  went  out  and 
f^aw  a  man,  who  came  down  and  seized 
her  by  the  throat.  She  tried  to  prevent 
his  entrance  into  the  house,  but  he  over- 
eame  her.  llcrvie  went  to  the  assistance 
ot  his  daughter,  but  he  also  was  soon 
mastered  by  the  ruffian,  w’ho  forced  his 
"ay  into  the  house,  took  hold  of  him, 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  struck  and 
kicked  him  while  there,  by  which  he  was 
s-cvcrely  bruised,  and  had  oneof  his  knees 
cut.  He  also  seized  Hervie’s  daughter 
the  arms,  throwing  her  against  the 
chairs.  On  which  she  cried  out,  “  That 
he  would  spare  their  lives,  he  should 
all  that  was  in  the  house.”  Hervie 
•yhled  a  fir-candle,  and  the  man  went  to 
e  drawers,  took  out  a  knife,  and  said 
that  this  would  do  for  him  if  he  made 
3ny  resistance.”  Christian  Hervie  then 
wk  from  the  drawers  fifty  shillings  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  she  gave 
the  man,  who  counted  the  money,  and 


threw'  aw'ay  a  shilling  and  sixi)encc  as  bud. 
He  then,  still  having  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  made  her  take  an  oath  that  she 
w’ould  not  describe  his  person  or  dress. 
Christian  Hervie  identified  the  prisoner 
as  the  man,  and  all  the  other  evidence 
corroborated  hers.  The  Lord  Advocate 
confined  the  whole  charge  to  stouthrief 
and  theft  from  lockfast  places,  and  the 
Jury,  without  leaving  their  box,  returned 
an  unanimous  verdict,  finding  the  stouth¬ 
rief,  as  libelled.  Proven,  and  theft  from 
lockfast  places,  as  limited,  also  Proven. 
The  prisoner  vvas  sentenced  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  at  Aberdeen  on  the  27th  August. 

[Martin  was  executed  according  to  his 
sentence.  ] 

15 — Robert  Dennet  was  accused  of 
having,  at  Dunbar,  on  the  3d  day  of  June 
last,  committed  a  most  violent  assault  on 
Francis  Findlay,  with  the  intent  of  mur¬ 
dering  him.  The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty 
of  the  assault,  but  without  the  intention 
to  murder.  The  l.ord  Advocate  confess¬ 
ed  himself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
want  of  the  intent  to  murder,  when  one 
man  attempts  to  cut  another's  throat.  It 
would  be  for  the  Jury  to  judge,  but  he 
should  not  restrict  the  libel.  From  the 
evidence  of  Francis  Findlay,  it  appeared 
that  both  himself  and  the  prisoner,  who 
lodged  in  his  house,  had  l)cen  drinking 
that  (lay  (the  latter  for  three  days  pre¬ 
vious  ;)  from  some  complaints  of  the 
neighbours,  he  had  given  him  notice  to 
cjuit  his  house,  but  told  him  he  might 
sleep  there  that  night,  for  which  he  thank¬ 
ed  him.  The  witness  had  taken  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth,  and  was 
loosing  his  shoes,  when  he  felt  the  prison¬ 
er's  arm  round  his  neck,  and  thought  that 
a  pin  in  his  sleeve  had  scratched  his  neck  ; 
finding  the  blood  falling  on  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  “Good  God !  Robert,  you  have 
cut  my  throat,”  and  made  towards  the 
door,  calling  “  Murder.”  The  first  per¬ 
son  who  came  w’as  Jean  Henderson,  who 
held  the  w'ound,  from  which  the  blood 
was  springing,  till  Dr  Turnbull  came. 
The  wife  of  Findlay  corroborated  by  her 
evidence  that  of  her  husband.  Catharine 
Reid  recollected  of  Findlay  having  his 
throat  cut ;  it  was  on  a  Thursday  night. 
About  one  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  before,  she  accidentally  heard  the 
panel  and  Findlay's  wife  in  conversation. 
He  then  said,  if  she  (Findlay's  wife) 
would  give  her  consent,  he  would  do  for 
Frank ;  “  he  had  often  had  a  mind  to  do 
for  him,  and  he  would  do  it  immediate¬ 
ly.”  The  witness  understood  that  they 
were  speaking  of  the  husband,  Findlay. 
The  Jury  without  retiring  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  Guilty  of  the  crime  os  libelled,  and 
the  Court  sentenced  him  to  be  publicly 
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whipt  through  the  streets  of  Dunbar  on 
the  29th  instant,  and  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years. 

Donald,  or  Daniel  M‘Kinnon,  alias  Ro- 
chie,  and  Thomas  Ross,  were  then  con¬ 
victed  of  housebreaking  and  theft,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

IG.— William  Hay  was  indicted  for 
perjury,  committed  by  him  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  a  sequestration 
of  his  estate,  under  the  Act  of  the  34th 
of  the  late  King,  cap.  137  ;  in  so  far  as 
he  swore  that  the  state  of  his  aflairs 
eahibited  by  him  contained  a  list  ot  all 
his  debts  and  of  his  projK^rty,  real  and 
personal ;  and  that  he  had  delivered  up 
to  his  creditors  all  his  books  and  other 
documents :  knowing  at  the  time,  first, 
that  there  were  ceitain  tenements  in 
Dunfermline,  belonging  to  him,  not  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  state  :  second,  that  there  were 
certain  tenements  in  Perth,  l)elonguig  to 
him,  nut  included  in  the  state  :  third, 
that  he  had  at  various  times  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  Alex.  Uny  in  Dun¬ 
fermline,  bills  due  to  him  of  the  res|wc- 
tive  amounts  following il.  1 40,  £.100, 
jC.  106,i:.  1 73,  £.207 ..  IHs,  £.270,  £.03  ..3s, 
£.83..  11s.,  £.123..9s...4d.,  £.73H2s...6d., 
£.36..14s.,  £.26,  £.20,  £.14,  and 

£.290.*  14&  ;  all  which  were  not  included 
in  the  state  :  fourth,  that  he  had  at  the 
time  £.973,  in  cash,  under  his  own  con¬ 
trol,  and  not  included  in  the  state  :  fifth, 
that  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  house  of  Mrs  Craigie  in 
Perth,  a  quantity  of  grocery  goods  and 
various  articles  of  household  furniture, 
not  included  in  the  state ;  fifth,  that  he 
had  at  various  times  caused  to  be  con- 
veyetl  to  the  said  Alexander  Hay,  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods,  not  included  in  the  state : 
sixth,  that  he  had  conveyed  to  a  cellar  in 
Perth,  po^sessod  by  James  Wright,  To- 
Ijacconist,  a  quantity  of  goods  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  state  :  seventh,  that  he  had 
concealed  in  his  own  premises  a  great 
quantity  of  goods  not  contained  in  the 
state  :  eighth,  that  he  had  conveyed  to  a 
garret  in  l*erth,  ix)sscssed  by  Robert 
Stewart,  Spirit -dealer,  various  articles  of 
household  furniture,  not  included  in  the 
state  :  and,  ninth,  that  he  had  withheld 
from  his  creditors  sundry  books  and  do¬ 
cuments,  particularly  suted  accounts  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  said  A.  Hay.  The 
l>anel  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  crime  libelled, 
•o  far  as  re8(XTted  the  first  four  acts 
charged  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  having  declined  to  examine  evi¬ 
dence,  Uie  Jury  found  the  panel  Guilty 
in  terms  of  his  confession.  The  sentence 
of  the  Court  adjudged  the  {lanel  to  trans¬ 
portation  beyond  seas  for  seven  vears, 
and  declaring  him  infamous. 


Robert  Byres  was  next  put  to  the  bar, 
on  a  charge  of  resetting  a  number  of 
watches,  stolen  from  the  shop  of  Luke 
Lindsay,  watchmaker  in  Greenock,  on  the 
12th  November  last-  The  panel  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  Mr  Cowan  objected  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  articles  said  to  be  stolen  were 
not  described  as  having  been  the  property 
or  in  the  lawful  possession  of  Luke  Lind¬ 
say.  In  an  indictment  for  theft,  such  a 
sj>ccification  would  have  been  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  in  an  indictment  for  reset  it 
was  no  less  so,  as  in  either  case  the  prose¬ 
cutor  must  establish  the  theft,  and  the 
j)anel  must  have  the  same  facilities  of 
disjwoving  it.  3'he  Court  considered  this 
a  serious  objection,  and  ordered  informa¬ 
tions  on  the  {X)iiit. 

17. — John  Wallace  Bruce,  late  Deputy 
Postmaster  at  Golspie,  county  of  Suther¬ 
land,  accused  of  falsehood,  fraud,  and 
wilful  imposition,  and  rendering  to  the 
General  Post  Oflice  false  and  fraudulent 
states  of  his  accounts  and  intromissions  as 
Postmaster,  and  thereby  defrauding  the 
public  re\'erTue,  was  outlawed  for  not  ap* 
l^earing.  Bruce  was  out  on  bail. 

Jean  Macfarlane,  who  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  the  28th  ult.  for  robbery, 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  confine¬ 
ment  in  BridewelL 

19 — Old  Bailey, — Captain  Felix  M‘- 
Donough,  (author  of  the  Hermit  in  Lon¬ 
don,)  aged  35,  and  Henry,  his  son,  aged 
23,  were  indicted  for  stealing,  at  night, 
in  the  Royal  Saloon,  London,  a  house  of 
bad  character,  a  pocket-book,  containing 
£.100,  the  iwoperty  of  I’homas  Weaver, 
a  no  very  prudent  Linen-Drajxir  of  Ab¬ 
ingdon,  who  was  in  town  on  a  mixed 
mission  of  frolic  and  business.  The  book 
was  found  on  the  young  prisoner,  without 
any  cash  in  it.  Weaver  admitted  that 
while  at  the  Saloon  he  had  retired  for 
half  an  hour,  when  drunk,  with  a  girl  of 
the  tow’n,  and  young  M‘Doriough  declar¬ 
ed  that  when  he  did  so,  he  handed  him 
his  watch  and  pocket-book  to  take  care 
of,  but  that  he  never  examined  it  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  it  contained  money  or 
not.  Witnesses  gave  the  prisoners  ho¬ 
nourable  characters;  and  agentleniiui  who 
knew  Weaver  declared,  that  he  w'as  fo 
inveterate  a  liar  as  not  to  lie  believed  on 
his  oath.  Verdict,  Not  Guilty* 

AUGUST. 

7. — Ediiibitrffh,~-~The  annual  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  High  -^hool  took  place 
yesterday,  in  presence  of  the  Magistrates, 
Professors  of  the  University,  Ac.  ^ 
young  gentlemen  went  through  their  ex¬ 
ercises  in  a  manner  which  did  equal  ho¬ 
nour  to  themselves  and  to  the  teachers. 
'The  gold  medal,  the  bequest  of  the  laic 
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Colonel' Tctcr  ^^u^^ay,  was  adjudged  to 
Master  William  Gowan,  (son  of  Mrs 
(l.twan,  London-Street,)  dux  of  the  se- 
iiiur  Latin  Class,  who  was  also  dux  of 
the  Geography  Class.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  : 

Vnvmium  Moraviatinm  in  Schoh  Edinensi 

gclielmo  gowan, 

ITEUO  OrTIME  MERITO  CONDISCI- 
PULORUM 
DUCl. 

A.D.  MDCCCXXIV. 

Another  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to 
the  dux  of  the  senior  Greek  class,  Mas¬ 
ter  Hasil  Hell,  son  of  Mr  John  Bell,  Cha¬ 
pel  Hill,  Berwickshire,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription  in  the  Greek  language. 

A  similar  gold  medal,  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Ritchie,  w’ho  w’as 
for  twenty-three  years  one  of  the  teachers 
of  this  school,  was  awarded  to  Master 
George  Cotton,  (son  of  Mr  Cotton,  tobac¬ 
conist,  North  Bridge,)  as  dux  of  the  se¬ 
cond  class,  and 

The  Macdonald  premium,  being  a 
heraitiful  silver  medal,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Macdonald,  finely  embossed,  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  Master  John  Whyte,  (son  of 
Mr  John  Whyte,  printer,  Lawnmarket,) 
dux  of  the  third  class. 

Emon  Canal. — The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Union  Canal  become  daily  more 
apparent.  We  observe  ground  adverti¬ 
sed  to  be  feued  along  its  banks ;  and  the 
proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  find  an 
easy  outlet  for  all  sorts  of  produce.  On 
the  estate  of  Baberton,  only  four  miles 
from  town,  a  new  quarry  has  been  open¬ 
ed,  yielding  excellent  stone  for  building, 
of  which  the  builders  in  Edinburgh  have 
begun  to  avail  themselves  at  a  cheap 
rate,  hy  the  easy  access  which  the  Canal 
allords. 

1 1 — Revenues^  ^-c.  of  the  East  India 
(  ompany — The  accounts  of  revenues 
and  disbursements  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  three  years  1819-20, 
l!j»?0-2l,  1821-22,  the  latest  period  to 
"Inch  they  can  he  made  up,  with  an  es¬ 
timate  for  1822-23,  have  been  printed 

Tk  House  of  Commons. 

he  territorial  revenues  of  the  Presiden¬ 
cies  of  Bengal,  Fort  St  George,  and  Bom- 
•aj,  and  the  dependencies— -Bencoolen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island — were, 
m  1821-22,  X.21,803,207  sterling;  the 
c  larges  on  it  £.  1 7,732,516,  to  which  is 
0  x:  added,  £.1,935,390,  interests  on 
Jj;hts  in  India,  and  £.208,038  expense 
^  t.  Helena.  When  these  three  sums 
J»re  deducted  from  the  revenues,  there 
®Pi*ears  a  net  surplus  revenue  arising 
»rom  theterritoi7  of  India  of  £.1,927,263. 

1 022-23,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
gross  rcs’cnues  will  have  amounted  to 
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£.22,213,622  sterling,  and  the  net  sur¬ 
plus  to  £.2,274,64.6. 

Hunterian  Muteujn^  Glasgow. Rattle* 
snake. — The  Hunterian  Museum  has  been 
lately  enriched  by  the  present  of  a  living 
Rattlesnake.  The  reptile  is  enclosed  in 
a  large  box  fronted  with  glass,  defended 
hy  a  grating  of  wire.  It  is  perfectly  live¬ 
ly,  although  since  its  arrival  it  has  taken 
nothing  but  the  portion  of  the  yolk  of  two 
eggs.  Living  mice  and  young  birds  have 
been  introduced,  but  without  its  taking 
the  smallest  notice  of  them.  Frogs,  also ; 
but  they  xvere  found  entwined  in  its 
folds — or  even  perched  on  its  head— with¬ 
out  suffering  the  smallest  injury,  or  as 
much  as  attracting  its  notice.  A  rabbit, 
however,  did  not  fare  so  w’ell ;  the  little 
animal  had  been  scarcely  put  into  the 
box,  w'hen  the  snake  darted  at  it,  and 
bit  it,  retiring,  as  it  were,  at  the  same 
moment,  and  coiling  itself  up  in  its  folds. 
The  deadly  nature  of  the  bite  was  soon 
conspicuous.  In  about  a  minute,  the 
rabbit  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and, 
after  three  minutes  more,  expired,  in  ap¬ 
parently  dreadful  agony.  The  snake  did 
not  subsequently  take  the  smallest  no¬ 
tice  of  its  victim,  but  moved  about  as 
though  its  prison  inclosed  nothing  but 
itself. 

20. — Manchester. — It  appears  that  the 
payments  made  by  the  Manchester  Clerk 
Society  to  177  members  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  distressed  circumstances,  since  its 
establishment  in  1802,  amounts  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  £.15,769,  14s.  Id.  The  per¬ 
manent  fund  of  the  Society,  amounting  to 
£.16,174,  19s.  8d.,  has  been  princi|)ally 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  chief  rents, 
and  is  now'  producing  £.750  per  annum. 
The  annual  subscriptions  are  about  £.600, 
making  a  total  of  income  to  the  Society 
of  £.1350.  The  claimants  now  on  the 
books  arc  18  sick  and  infirm  members, 
60  w'idow's  and  their  47  children,  and  25 
orphans,  at  a  charge  of  £.1326  per  an¬ 
num,  according  to  the  present  allowance,^ 
which  is  only  one  half  of  what  w  as  origi- 
nally  intended,  and  allow  ed  up  to  the  year 
1821,  when  the  Committee  were  reluc¬ 
tantly  obliged,  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
claims,  to  reduce  the  allowances  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  society.  It  is  a  fact  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  number  of  individuals,  (who 
at  one  time  w'ere  among  the  first  of  re¬ 
spectable  merchants,  and  who  became 
members  of  this  society,  rather  as  patrons 
than  from  interested  motives,)  have  so 
changed  since,  that  they  or  their  families 
have  actually  become  claimants  on  the 
funds.— Xrffer  in  the  Manchester  Guar* 
dian. 
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Bt.  Major  Lockyer,  Maj.  bv purch.  vkv 
Broomfield,  ret  Slf  Julv 

Lieut  Rose,  Capt  ri*,. 

Ens.  Stirling,  Lieut  jU 

IL  F .  Poore,  Ens. 

Ens.  Young,  from  18  F.  Lieut  vjee 
Church,  dead  12 

2d  Lieut.  Booth,  1st  Lieut,  vice  Bradv, 

^  African  Col.  Corps  15  Julv 

En.s.  Pentland,  from  1  >V.  1.  R.  i'ii 
^  do. 

Major  M*I.aine,  from  h.  n.  3  Ceylon  H. 

Mmor  vice  Gordon,  10  F.  1*9  do. 
En.s.Babinton,  from  18  F.  vice  Robert's, 
tlead  12  Aur. 

R.  J.  E.  Rich,  Ens.  do. 

Quart  Mast  Serj.  Kneebone,  Quart. 

Mast  vice  Mitchell,  dead  l.>  Julv. 
Bt  Lieut  Col.  Lindesay,  Lieut  (  ol.  bv 
purch.  vice  Sturt,  ret  It*  Aup. 
Bt.  Maj.  Maepherson,  Maj.  do. 

Lieut  Caldicott,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Lcckie,  Lieut  dtk. 

G.  C.  Borough,  Ens.  do. 

Lieut  Marshall,  Capt.  vice  Cuthlerf. 

son,  dead  2^  July 

Sd  Lieut  Hay,  from  .*>4  K.  Lieut,  do. 
Lieut  Tyjidale,  Capt  by  punh.  vice 
James  Ross,  ret  .5  Aup. 

Lieut  Ilalcott,  from  87  F.  Lieut,  viie 
Anstice,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  211  July 

C.  Warren,  Ens.  vice  Hay,  48  F.  22  do. 
Serj.  Maj.  Liddcel,  from  7  F.  2d  Lind. 

and  to  Act  as  Adj.  18  Aug. 

W.  Smith,  Ens.  vice  Cogan,  dead 

28  July 

Ens.  Connor,  Lieut,  vice  Coates,  dead 

19  Auc. 

Ens.  SevTTiour,  Ens.  do. 

Lieut  Alurray,  from  h.  p.  21  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Rose,  exch.  d'v 

Maj.  Bamfonl,  from  97  F.  Maj.  vice 
Cameron,  h.  n.  York  Cha.««.  12  do- 

J.  Lomax,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ensbnd, 
12  Dr. 

Capt  Marshall,  Maj.  by  purch.  viw 
Campliell,  prom.  t'OJidy 

Lieut.  Browne,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Marshall,  prom.  12  Aug. 

Ens.  Maule,  Lieut. 

T.  Crombie,  Ens.  _  ‘J'*’ 

Lieut  Mortimer,  Capt.  vice  Ficlo, 
dead 

Ens.  Greene,  I.icut  1-  Aug* 

J.  Trollope,  Ens.  ‘I*’* 

Capt.  Cofomb,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  Capt. 

vice  Tonson,  exch.  . 

Lieut  Grey,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Hogg, 
ret 

Ens.  Close,  Lieut. 

P.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Ens. 

Lieut  Mildmay,  from  h.  p.  ^  ly; 

Lieut  vice  Halcott  53  F. 

W.  P.  Gallway,  Ens.  vice  Boyes,  2 

Capt  Cameron,  from  h.  p*  79  ^*1’^ 

vice  Phelan,  exch.  19  AUg. 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July  22.  The  Rev.  Mr  Henderson  ordained 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Carmunnock. 

29.  The  Rev.  G.  Mackenzie  admitted  Minister 
of  Skene. 

3a  The  Rev.  Alexander  Walker  presented  by 
the  King  to  the  ('hurch  and  Parish  of  Elgin. 

Aug.  1.1.  Rev.  Dr  Lee  of  Canonrate  appointed 
Minister  of  Lady  Yester’s  Parish,  Edinburgh. 

The  Associate  Congregation  of  Original  Burgh¬ 
ers,  Cowan’s  \'ard,  Stirling,  gave  a  unanimous 
call  to  Mr  W’illiam  Mackray,  A.M.  to  be  their 
l*astor. 

1 4.  The  Rev.  John  Kerr  presente<\  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  Churi*h  and  Parish  of  Polmont 

Rev.  Dr  David  l-amont  to  be  ivne  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Chaplains  in  Onlinary  in  Scotland. 

Mr  James  Nicol,  A.M.  printed  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Leslie. 

itrick 


ICL  The  Associate  Coni 
gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  William  Nicol  to  be 
their  l*astor. 

19.  Rev.  John  Murray  elected  one  of  tire  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Alicrdecn. 

The  AssiKnatc  Congregation  in  Potter-row', 
Edinburgh,  gave  a  call  to  Mr  John  Smart  of  Stir¬ 
ling  to  be  their  Minister.  Mr  Smart  had  pre¬ 
viously  a  call  from  the  ('ongregation  at  St.  An- 
drew’s-Street,  Leith,  which  he  has  preferred. 

.KU  The  Rev.  Archibald  llenuic  to  be  Minister 
of  the  West  Church,  Stirling. 

II.  MILITARY. 

BrcM-L  Capt  Ovens,  h.  p.  (emp’oye<l  as  Chief 
I'nginecr  in  New  South  Wales.)  Maj. 
in  ine  Army  29  July  1821. 

Capt  Pudner,  East  India  Comiiany's 
Service,  and  Papuaster  of  Comp.  De¬ 
pot  at  Chatham,  t>  have  local  rank 
of  Capt.  while  so  employed  22  do. 

*  A.  Nicoll,  late  a  Serj.  49  F.  and  Fort 
Adj.  in  (  anaila,  to  have  rank  of  Ens. 
while  so  cmploycii  .5  Aug. 

4  Dr.  Gda  Capt.  Chatterton,  from  7  Dr.  Cds.  Maj. 

by  puieh.  viced’Estc,  prom.  22  July 
7  Lieut.  Nugent,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Chatterton,  4  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

('ornet  Cnett,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Bolton,  Cornet  do. 

Serj.  Maj.  Hickman,  Riding-m.'uter, 
from  !.•>  Dr.  ('omet  15  do. 

'4  Dr.  Assist  Surg.  Thompson,  from  59  F. 

Surg.  vice  Tod,  dead  5  Aug. 

Paymaster  Wildey,  from  h.  p.  40  F. 
Paymaster,  vice  Kerr,  exch.  12  do. 
7  Lieut  Hill,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gor¬ 
don,  ret  29  July 

Comet  Drondhead,  Lieut  do. 

A.  W.  Biggs,  Cornet  do. 

12  Lieut  Pailisar,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Craufurd,  Cane  Corns  *  do. 

Ens.  England,  from  77  F.  Lieut.  19  do. 
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f  W  I.  n.  K.  K.  Nicolls,  Ens.  7  Aug.  1821 

F.  W.  Watson,  Ens.  •  ^  July 

Urtsp.  Assist.  Murray,  Assist.  Surg. 
Knsicn  Boyes,  from  88  F.  Lieut,  do. 

29  do. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  O’Beime,  Surg.  vice 
llitihie,  dead  _  Aug. 


n. 

Cant  De  Barrallier,  from  h.  p.  .“12  F. 
Capt  vice  Baynes,  exeh.  12  Aug. 
Vet.  r.  \Capt.  Mackenaie,  from  h.  p.  York  Light 
Newf.  1  Infantry  Volunteers,  Cimt.  2.5  July 
1  Vet.  Bn.  Ens.  Russel,  from  h.  p.  o  F.  Ens.  (re- 
iwy  the  diff.  he  rec.  u|X)n  exch.  to 
n.  p.)  vice  Karr,  ret.  list.  29  do. 
i  Lieut  Gray,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  Lieut  vice 

Pope,  ret  list  15  do. 

Vet  Co.’s  \  Bt  Lieut  Col.  Burke,  from  h.  p. 
for  .\ewf.  /  Dillon’s  R.  Maj.  25  do. 

Capt  Pilkington,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Caj|>t. 

- Rudkin,  from  h.  p.  100  F.  Ca^t. 

Lieut  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  72  F.  Lieut 

do. 

- —  Croly,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  do.  do. 

■ - Daunt,  from  h.  p.  62  F.  do.  do. 

- .‘'tanley',  from  h.  p.  15  F.  da  da 

- Dunne,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  do.  do. 

- Ingall,  from  h.  p.  70  F.  da  da 

Ensign  Clarke,  from  h.  p.  50  F.  Ensign 

CIO. 

- Philpot,  from  h.  p.  62  F.  da 

- Walker,  from  h.  p.  90  F.  da 

Unattached, 

Major  Camnbelj,  from  97  F.  Lieut  Col.  of  Inf. 
by  puno.  vice  Major  Gea  Lamont,  ret. 

10  July  1824. 

Royal  Military  College, 

t'apt  Clias  to  be  Superintendent  of  Gymnastic  Ex¬ 
ercises,  with  rank  and  pay  of  Capt  in  the 
Army  while  so  employed  5  Aug.  1824. 


Capt  Mahon,  from  29  F.  with  Capt,  lion.  J.  II. 

Cradock,  h.  p.  3  W.  1.  H. 

- French,  from  81  F.  with  Capt  Scooncs,  h. 

-  P* 

— —  Hart,  from  82  F.  with  Capt  Drutton,  h.  p. 
75  F. 

— —  Driberg,  from  83  F.  with  Capt  Ilaggerson, 
Ceylon  Ri'g. 

- Heard,  from  87  F.  with  Capt.  Moore,  h.  p. 

101  F. 

Cornet  Simpson,  from  Royal  Horse  Gds.  rec.  diflT. 

with  Ensign  Lord  Russell,  h.  p.  48  F. 

Ensign  Thompson,  from  8  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ens. 
Byron,  h.  p.  42  F. 

- Bennct,  from  68  F.  with  Ens.  Bernard,  h. 

p.  16  F. 

Quart  Mast  Cockbum,  from  17  Dr.  with  Lieut . 
Nicholson,  h.  p.  K  Dr. 

Surg.  Walker,  from  32  F.  with  Surg.  Bampfield, 
n.  p.  Meuron’s  Regt. 

Assist  Surg.  I^itham,  from  57  F.  with  Assist 
Doyle,  h.  p.  35  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Major  Gen.  I.amont,  late  of  92  F. 

('olonel  Earl  of  Granard,  Longford  Militia. 
Major  Booth,  15  Dr. 

— —  Broomfield,  19  F. 

Capt.  Gordon,  7  Dr. 

- - James  Ross,  51  F. 

Lieut.  Birch,  10  F. 

Ensign  La  La  Roche,  14  F. 

Deaths, 

Major  Gen.  D.  Campbell. 

—  —  Prevost,  from  67  F .  Bath  9  Aug.  1824. 
Lieut  Col.  Warren,  47  F. 

Major  Pcrcival,  late  of  18  F.  Malta  8  May 

- Ashton,  late  12  F.  Egham  14  Aug. 

.  Ricliardson,  late  5  Veteran  Bn.  Amboise, 
France  24  May 

Capt  Gell,  1  F.  at  Chingput,  on  march  for  Tri- 
chinopoly  18  Feb. 

—  --  Rotton,  17  F. 

- Field,  82  F.  Mauritius  8  March 

—  —  Yorke,  95  F.  Malta  1  July 

— ■  Skeil,  Rifie  Brig. 

- Lumsdain,  late  Invalids,  Invergellie,  North 

Rritain  li  Nnv.  1823. 


— —  Thompson,  late  Garr.  Bn.  near  Birming¬ 
ham  24  June  1824. 

—  —  AUott,  late  5  Vet  Bn.  Hague  Hall,  York¬ 

shire  15  do. 

- J.  Winjate  Weekes,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen- 

cibles,  and  Town  Adj.  of  Cape  Breton,  Cape 
Breton  23  da 

Lieut.  Roberts,  26  F.  , 

- Skelton,  46  F.  Belgaum,  Madras  10  Feb. 

- Cottman,  60  F.  Barbadoes  2  July 

- Coates,  71  F.  Glasgow  28  do. 

■■  Dunne,  2  W.  I.  R. 

- M'Car^y,  da 

- Hayter,  Royal  EnginecTS,  Colombo 

21  March 

_ Wright,  Fort  Maj.  Dartmouth  Castle 

_ _ Sir  J.  Foulis,  Bt  late  Invalids,  Dublin 

3  June 

.  Bailey,  h.  p.  6  F.  Brough,  W'estmoreland 

29  da 

— —  Elmore,  h.  p.  72  F.  Secunderabad 

15  Dec.  1823. 

.... _ Laird,  h.  p.  86  F.  Gateshead,  Durham 

22  July  1824. 

■ _ Crean,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  Stream’s  Town, 

CaMayo  11  June 

Ensign  Glass,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  Musselburgh 

22  July 

—  M'Cabe,  h.  p.  Cape  Corps,  Jers^  21  June 

_ _ Bond,  late  5  Royal  Vet  Bn.  fireewood, 

Stafford  U 


Garrison, 

Lieut.  CoL  Belfonl,  of  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Fort  Maj. 
of  Dartmouth  Castle,  vice  Wright,  dead 

12  Aug.  1824. 

Staff, 

Bt.  Maj.  Cochrane,  h.  p.  103  F.  Inspect  Field  Off 
Militia,  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lieut  CoL 
m  the  Army  15  July  1824. 

Capt  ^tley,  from  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Staff  Capt  at 
Chatham,  vice  Dalgetty,  ret.  list 

19  Aug.  1824. 

Commissariat  DeparlmenU 

Comm.  Clerk,  T.  W’alker,  Dep.  Assist  Comm. 

^  13  July  1824. 

T.  Stafford,  da  da 

W^Bishop,  da  da 

- —  J.  Findlay,  da  da 

Hospital  Staff, 

Staff  Surg.  Tully,  Depw  Inspect  of  Hospitals 

Dr  iwk  r  22  July  1824. 

in.  Arthur,  from  h.  p.  Physician  to  the  Forces, 
'^ce  Denwke,  h.  n.  15  do. 

h.  p.  3  F.  Assist  Surg. 
..  '‘cel^liame.  dead  ee  hS. 
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He^i^ler. — ^Iclcorolo^  'tcal  TabU* 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kejfl  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Cultouhill, 


V  a  The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after- 
n*><)n  —  I'hc  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Hegistcr 
Thermometer.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


,  is;t.  jTher. 

„  Attach 

Baro.  'j-her. 

•  Wmd. 

i  Weather. 

1821. 

Ther. 

Baro. 
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Ther. 

•  Wind 

1  Weather. 

'7^77  M-1- 

•  A.  .'>7 

1  (  M.4.> 

i.»9.6G4  M.61 1 
.7()S  A.  6G  J 

Cble. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

Aug.  17 1 

M.45 

lA.  57 
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Average  of  rain  1.998  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  harvest  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  about  the  18th  of  August,  but  reaping 
went  slowly  forward  till  the  24th,  by  reason  of  frequent  showers  and  heavy  dew's, 
attended  with  mist,  which  seldom  cleared  up  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  day.  From 
the  24lh  there  was  little  interruption  to  the  operations  of  harvest,  and  a  considerable 
breadth  of  Wheat  fields  was  clear  by  the  end  of  August.  In  the  higher  districts,  little 
was  cut  down  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Corn  still  remain  standing.  Though  the  temperature  has  bwn  unusually  mild,  the 
ripening  process  goes  forw'ard  slow'ly  ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  braird  in  the  early 
jxirts  of  summer  is  conspicuous,  by  the  crop  ripening  unevenly.  In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
and  Vale  of  Strathearn,  where  the  Wheat  and  Oats  are  all  cut  down,  and  for  the  most 
part  secured  in  the  barn-yard,  a  few  solitary  patches  of  late  green  Barley  are  still  to  be 
seen  standing.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Fife,  and  in  some  of  the  Highland  glens.  Oats 
still  look  green,  mixed  with  some  early  plants,  that  are  totally  ripe.  As  hitherto, 
there  has  been  no  hoar  frost.  The  ears  have,  in  general,  filled  well.  Wheat  did  not 
this  season  occupy  the  usual  breadth,  but  the  quantity  is  superior,  and  the  produce 
will  balance  the  deficiency  of  breadth  ;  the  major  part  of  that  valuable  species  of  grain 
is  now  secured  in  good  condition.  Barley  carries  a  long,  well-filled  ear,  and  though 
•nixed  with  greens,  promises  a  full  return.  Oats  are  short  and  thin,  but  remarkably 
"ell  furnished.  Beans  and  Pease  are  well  podded.  Potatoes  promise  a  fair  return, 
and  Turnips  will  be  more  weighty  than  usual.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  with 
fairness,  that  the  crop,  in  general,  is  rather  above  than  below  an  ordinary  average. 

The  favourable  appearance  of  the  crop  has  already  produced  a  fall  in  price  in  the 
Com  Market.  Wheat  has  come  down  in  price  of  late,  and  Oats,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Ports  for  that  article,  are  in  little  demand.  Old  Wheat  only  brings  from  238.  to 
2«>s.,  new  Wheat  a  shilling  or  two  less.  Oats  bring  from  ITs.  to  208.  In  Barley  • 
there  is  little  doing.  The  price  of  Cattle  are  stationary,  and  Horses  meet  with  rather 
^kcr  sales  than  at  the  summer  markets. 

13//I  September  1824. 


3S0  neglstet\-~Course  nf  Exchange,  Sic.—Banicrupis.  QScpt. 

Course  of  Kxchcinpc^  IjOiidon^  Sept*  14.— Amsterdam,  12  •  3.  Ditto  at  sight. 
12  :  0.  Rotterdam,  12  ;  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37  :  1.  Altona,  37:  2. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  2  5  :  30.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  60.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1534. 
Madrid,  361.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  474*  Genoa,  444.  Lisbon,  51. 
Oporto,  51.  Rio  Janeiro,  47.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  liullion^  ^  oz. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  i.‘.3ul7i»8.— New  Doubloons, 
X.3ul5u8 _ New  Dollars,  £.4iil01. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d — Cork  or  Dub. 

lin,  10s.  6d.  a  1 2s.  6d _ Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — Hambro’,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d _ 

Madeira,  20a _ Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  508. — Greenland,  out  arid  home,  00  00 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  August  18,  to  SepL  16,  1824. 

I  Aug.  18. 1  Aug  25.  I  Sept.  1. 1  Sept.  8.  |  Sep 


Bank  Stock . 

3  V'  cent,  reduced . 

3  ^  cent,  consols . 

34  ^  cent,  do . 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

..  —  Bonds . . 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) 

Consols  for  account . 

French  5  ^  cents... . 


ALniABETiCAL  LisT  of  EvcMSH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  July  and  the  20th  of  Aug.  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Andrew,  O.  Manchester,  merchant.  Kershaw,  A.  Ramsbottom,  Lancashire,  Umber- 

Barker,  T.  Me»lb«uni,  Ia*iccstershire,  corn-factor.  dealer. 

Datger,  \V.  Henley-on-Thames,  gnicer.  Lawton,  J.  Rob.  Cross,  Saddleworth,  V'orkshire, 

Battey,  W.  and  i:'.  Stafford,  boot-makers.  woolstapler. 

Bennett,  R.  Woodford,  Eswx,  blacksmith.  MacGcorge,  W.  Lower  Fore-street,  Lambeth, 

Blackburn,  T.  Suacombe,  Cheshire,  tea  ganlcns-  brewer. 

kcewr.  Marsliall,  J.  Black-Horse-yard,  Gray’s-Inn-Lane, 

Draddotk,  J.  W.  Portsmouth,  musical  instrument  box-maker. 

seller.  Martin,  J.  B^les,  farmer. 

Brett,  R.  Tcm pie-place,  Biackfriars’-road,  tailor.  Matthews,  B.  Chamber-street,  GoodmanVflelds, 
Brookes,  R.  Oldham,  Lancashire,  shop-keeiicr.  liquor-merchant. 

Brown,  Regent-street,  upholsterer.  Mogford,  H.  Craven-street,  Strand,  tailor. 

Brettargh,  J.  Manchester,  merchant  Moore.  N.  Wigan,  hop  and  seed-d^er. 

Chandler,  J.  Sandwich  .'corn-factor.  Morgan,  W.  LlMidly,  butcher. 

Chorley,  T.  Bristol,  cortwidncr.  Munk,  W.  Warwick-place,  Whlte-Cross-strcet, 

C  ohen,  S.  Hnlywell-st.  Shoreditdi,  linen-draper.  dc^er  in  spruce. 

J-  Salinsbury,  I.ancashire,  cotton-spinner.  Nichols,  F.  Otiey,  Yorkshire,  oom-merchant. 
Devey,  W.  Holland-street,  Blackfriars'  road,  coal-  Noyce,  F.  T.  Richmond,  shoe-maker. 

roewhwL  Phelps,  G.  R.  MarUn’s-lane,  Cannon-street, 

Dewe,  B.  1.  Ledilade,  Gloucestershire,  mercer  binder. 

--  .  PickthuU,  W,  Brough tori-in-the- Furness,  Lanca- 

IiuooiStCa  King*Atre6t,Covent  Garden  •auctioneer.  8hire»  cabinet-maker* 

Krringtm,  G.  &  C.  l>.  NidtoUs,  Croydon,  dealers.  Place,  R.  Mountsotrell,  victualler. 

M  anv  H.  Lower  East  Smithfidd,  otl  merchant.  Powell,  L.  IX>ver,  miller, 
i-'aw^  R.  and  J.  Atkinson,  Albion-place,  Bar-  Powell,  T.  Forrest-wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfnan, 
tnoloroew  tJose.  colour-men.  corn-fbetor. 

Gniiuhaw.G.  Blackburn,  «ocer.  Price,  W.  late  of  Fetter-lane,  optician. 

Hair,  J.  Votswood.  Northumberland,  coal-tar  Pulley,  H.  Bedford,  draper. 

11.  i***”  o.  Ranson,  J.  Sunderland,  currier, 

ilaakew,  J,  Cock-hill,  Stepney,  tobaooo-manufac-  Rees,  J.  Carmarthen,  draper. 

vMi  Smith,  M.  Codeermouth,  mercer. 

W.  Brixton-hill,  stage-coach  master.  Taylor,  T.  Shad  Thames,  floui-faetor. 

51*^.“^  timber  merchant.  Triva,  A.  Davenham.  Chediire,  curriw. 

B.  N.  Wakeadd,  bookseller.^  ^  ^ 

JohoMn,  J.  and  J.  Davies,  Ferry-wharf,  Vauxhall,  Wake.  W.  J.  and  T.  M.  Southwkk,  Durham, 
c^-merehanU.  shin-builder*. 

Ken^h.  N.  L  St.  MichaeL  near  W’incheiter,  Wightwick,  J.  W»  Greenhaminerton#  Voskskim, 
deaiet  and  chapnun.  vintner. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  Ol  ^COTCH  J5A1^ 

August  1824 ;  extracted 
SEQUESTRATIONS. 

r^rrick,  J.  stone  and  china-merchant  in  Glasgow. 

( lusholni,  Dunran,  solicitor  in  Inverness,  general 
merchant,  and  dealer  in  leather  there. 

Ewart,  Jolin,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer  in 

(iill»sspie,*Jiofin,  &  Co,  manufacturers  in  Glasgow. 
Harr,  Itobert,  &  Son,  merchants  in  I.eith. 

Orr  A  t’o.  unisons  and  builders  in  Glasgow,  and 


DIVIDENDS. 

Cumming,  John,  ship-owner  and  wharfinger  in 
Leith  ;  by  the  trustee  there. 

Dryden,  William,  skinner  in  Jetlburgh ;  by  James 
Hilson  &  Son,  manufacturers  there. 

Hay,  Wiliam,  late  merchant  in  Perth  ;  by  James 
Russel,  merchant  in  Kirkaldy. 

Rotlger,  James,  jun.  merchant  in  Greenock ;  by  J. 

M'Givin,  accountant  in  (ilasgow. 

Scott  <k  Macbean,  merchants  in  Inverness ;  by  John 
Ross,  the  trustee  tliere. 

Steel,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow;  by  John 
Fraser,  merchant  there. 


DR.  IRVINE  OF  LITTLE  DUNKELD. 

The  death  of  Dr  In  ine  has  excited  a  profounil  charge  of  pastoral  duty,  and  the  most  delightful 

ami  universal  feeling  of  regret  throughout  the  interchange  of  cordiality  and  good  deeds.  His 

whole  circle  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends.  In  professional  acquirements  were  of  a  very  respect- 

thc  religious  world  he  was  well  known  as  the  au-  able  order.  It  was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  every 

thor  of  several  valuable  i>amphlets  on  the  state  of  man  should  unceasingly  latour  to  become  an 

religion  in  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  adept  in  his  iiarticular  profession — and,  in  practice. 

Law  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  warm  friend  and  sup-  he  completely  verified  his  maxim,  being  intimate- 

[Hirtcr.with  his  purse  and  iM>n,  of  every  philanthio-  ly  acq^uaintod  with  the  history  of  the  Church, 

pic  institution.  In  the  literary  world,  also,  he  and  ot  the  various  sects,  schisms,  and  tenets,  that 

was  held  in  high  estimation  as  an  able  and  pro-  prevailed  within  its  )iale,  in  ancient  and  modern 

found  Celtic  and  Oriental  scholar ;  and  there  can  times,  and  being,  both  in  his  sermons  and  con- 

bc  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Gaelic  literature,  in  versations,  a  firm  advocate  of  the  enlightened 

)iarticular,  has  sustained  a  most  important  loss  by  and  evangelical  views  of  divine  truth,  which  he 

.is  death.  11c  was  one  of  the  ))ersons  nominated  had  derived  from  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  the 

by  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  compile  original  scriptures.  It  was,  however,  in  the  dii- 

ttieir  Celtic  Dictionary,  and  he  is  understootl  to  charge  of  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession  that 

have  executeil  his  |iart  of  the  task,  which  was  his  exertions  were  most  unwearied,  and  tliat  his 

fortunately  completed  a  short  time  before  his  de-  character  most  eminently  shone.  His  week-day 

ivase,  with  uncommon  ability  and  success.  The  attentions  to  his  fiock  were  unremitting  ;  and  the 

late  Dr  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  mentions  him,  in  poorest  of  his  parishioners  will  bear  testimony  to 

the  preface  to  his  Gaelic  grammar,  as  one  of  the  the  open  franKuess  and  unaffected  kindness  of 

friends  to  whom  he  was  principally  indebted  in  manner,  which  always  made  his  advice  doubly 

the  com|K)sition  of  that  excellent  work ;  and  his  acceptable,  and  which  led  his  parishioners  to  bo- 

name  is  on  the  records  of  the  Highland  Society  of  lieve  that  he  took  a  jicrsonal  rather  than  a  pro- 

l.oiulun,  as  the  donor  of  a  large  bc^y  of  Celtic  fessional  interest  in  their  welfare. 

MS.  iKR'try,  which  he  is  known  to  have  collected  It  is  gratifying  to  have  it  to  record,  as  a  proof 
from  oral  rwitation  in  different  parts  of  the  lligh-  •  of  the  regard  with  which  the  recollection  of  his 
laiuls  and  Isles,  and  which,  we  understand,  is  con-  character  is  cherished  in  that  part  of  the  country 

Milcreil,  by  the  most  comjaetent  judges,  to  be  the  where  he  was  best  known,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

niost  invaluable  rejiository  now  in  existence  of  a  the  parish  of  Little  Dunkeld  are  now  busy  in 

floating  literature,  that,  but  for  him,  must  have  raising  a  voluntary  subscription  for  the  erection 

liet  n  for  ever  lost  to  the  public.  of  an  appropriate  nionument  to  his  memory ;  and 

I  be  loss  of  Dr.  Irvine,  however,  will  be  longest  that  the  members  of  a  Highland  Society,  com- 

and  most  deeply  felt  by  his  irarishioners  and  |)er-  ix»ed  of  persons  from  all  the  adjoining  jwishes, 

loiial  friends.  To  the  latter  he  was  endeared  by  iiave  only  been  prevented  from  contributing  for 

a  warm  generosity  of  temper,  and  an  unafi'ected  a  similar  puriK>se,  from  a  conviction,  that  thoK 

sinilneis  of  manners,  that  are  but  rarely  combm-  who  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  sitting  under  his 

oil  to  an  eoual  extent,  in  the  same  individual;  ministry  have  the  best  title  to  take  the  lead  in 

and  to  the  former  by  the  most  conscientious  dis-  paying  the  last  marks  of  respect  to  his  memory. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS, 


July  23.  At  Bourn  Hall,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Countess  Delawarr,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Baberton  House,  the  Lady  oi  Archibald 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Baberton,  a  son. 

'  —  .\t  Annan,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Dickson,  Esq. 

29.  At  Chelsea,  Middlesex,  the  L^y  of  A.  F. 
Ramsay,  Esq.  late  of  the  Bengal  medical  establish¬ 
ment,  a  son. 

30.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  D.  Morison,  a  daughter. 

31.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  Prinoe. 

—  At  Kilbagie,  Mrs  Stein,  a  son. 

—  The  Hon.  Lady  Paget,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  1.  The  Lady  of  Major  Johnston,  99th  re- 
iriment,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Inverlochy,  the  I^y  ^  ^ 

fi.  At  Teawif,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Chisholm,  late 
royal  regiment  of  artHlery,  a  ion.  .  . 


BIRTHS. 

1 N^apatam,  the  Lady  of  Alex¬ 
ander  F  airlie  Bruce,  Esq.  civil  service,  a  son. 
f  «  Rcllary,  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lleu- 

tei^U  olonel  Campbell,  46th  regiment,  a  son. 

I  Retreat,  near  Aurungabad,  the 

Madras  medical  establish- 
w  Highness  the  Nisam's 

brigade,  a  daughter. 

*  ®P®  Good  Hope,  the  Lady  of 
Lwd  C^les  Somerset,  a  daughter. 

Sympheropole,  Imltana  Katte  Ghery 
KninGhery,.  daughter. 

P,  “uftjos  Ayres,  the  Lady  of  Woodbine 
bis  Miqesty’s  Consul-General,  a  son. 
une  59  At  Government  House,  Montreal,  Ca- 
Lady  of  Lieut-Colonel  M'OrIgor,  70th 
^ment,  a  daughter. 
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A  UR.  (5.  At  the  ItritWi  Hotel,  Fxlinburgh,  the  cst  ilaughter  of  the  late  Licul 

Laily  of  1  hoinas  C.  Hagart,  Umi.  a  daughter.  Sherrin,  Madras  cavalry. 

—  The  Laily  of  David  Nubett,  Lower  Aug.  9.  At  Ayr,  W.  A.  Smith, 

Mall,  Hammersmith,  a  non.  Ayrshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  to 

8.  At  Uunean  Street,  Drummond  Place,  Edin-  leabeth  Crawford  of  Doonside. 

burgh,  Mrs  William  Maxwell  Little,  a  son.  —  At  Southfield  Cottage,  Mi 

_ At  I)undee,  the  Latly  of  John  Sandwitli,  EIsq.  Cramond,  to  Clementina,  secon 

of  Bombay,  of  t win  daughters.  late  Alexander  Dick,  Esq.  accou 

9.  At  Castle  Fraser,  Mrs  Fraser,  a  daughter.  11.  At  London,  Captain  Sand 

in.  In  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  valry,  to  E'lizabcth  Oswald,  el 

James  FMmund  I^lie,  E:*q.  a  son.  Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  Chap 

—  .At  Uonjedwanl  House,  Mrs  Jenlon,  a  daugh*  nor  Square. 

13*  At  Inverness,  D.  Camnbi 

_ At  Ely  Place,  Ixrndon,  Mrs  Twec<lie,  a  son.  to  Alexanderina  E'orbes,  third  d; 

H.  At  London-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Thomas  Captain  John  E'orbes. 

Grahame.  a  son.  16.  At  Crauford,  the  Hon. 

_ At  Swithland  Rectory,  the  Right  Hon.  I^uly  Grantley  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley 

Harriet  Eakine,  a  daughU‘r.  late  Earl  of  Berkeley,  to  Carolu 

‘JO.  At  Putney-Heath,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  daughter  of  the  late  Paul  Benfi( 
Thomas  Krskine,  a  daughter.  —  At  E^dinburgh,  Peter  Hill, 

24.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dalyell,  of  only  daughter  ot  Daniel  Macd 
Lingo,  a  son.  V  incenL 

Lately.  At  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  Viscoun-  —  At  Branxton,  George  R 
tess  Chetwvnd,  a  daughter.  Craig,  to  Isabella,  only  daughtc 

—  At  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  WineheLsea,  tlic  Turnbull,  EIsq.  of  Branxton. 

I  juiy  of  Captain  Drummond,  Coldstream  Guards,  17.  At  Glasgow,  Alex.  Stevei 

a  daughter.  to  Catherine,  second  daughter  o 

—  A  few  days  since,  a  woman  was  safely  deli-  Esq.  (.'harlotte-Street. 

vercil  at  .Maiuster,  county  of  Limerick,  of  two  —  At  manse  of  Meldrum,  t 
MHtsand  two  daughters,  who,  with  the  mother.  Grant,  minister  of  Duthil,  to 
arc  alive,  and  doing  well.  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Garioch 

-  —  At  Invergonlon,  the  Rev. 

MARRIAGE.'^.  nister  of  Dores,  to  Miss  Cath 

1824.  Feb.  24.  .At  Bombay,  Captain  Frederick  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. . 
Roome,  suiierintendent  of  cadets,  to  Miss  Evan-  minister  of  Airly, 
der  Morison.  —  At  Ixmdon,  the  Elarl  of  Kir 

July  It).  At  Balranald,  the  Rev.  Finlay  M'Rae,  second  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
minister  of  North  Csit,  to  Isatiella  Maria,  young-  Rowley. 

est  (iaughter  t>f  Colonel  Macdonald  of  Lyndale.  —  .At  Haddington,  the  Rev. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  James  Render-  Arbroath,  to  Georgina,  sixth  dai 
son,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  Mr  Chalmers,  Haddington. 
Church,  and,  on  the  17th  current,  by  the  Right  19.  At  Dumfries,  John  Clark, 
Rev.  Bishop  Sandford,  according  to  Uie  forms  of  forces  at  Albany  barracks,  Isleoi 
the  EInghsli  Church,  Sir  .Alexander  Don,  of  New-  daughter  of  Jolm  Gilchrist,  M.l 
ton  Dim,  BarU  Representative  in  Parliament  for  — .AtGlentyan,  the  Rev.  Hen 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  to  (iracc  Jane,  eldest  Rector  of  West  Keal,  Liucohish: 
daughter  of  John  Stem,  Esq.  Heriot  Row.  second  daughter  of  the  late  Day 

2<i.  .\t  St  Paul’s  Cliajiel,  Eklinburgh,  Samuel  i&q.  of  Walkingshaw. 

Bca/Jcy,  E>«i.  to  Miss  e:.  E.  Conway.  20.  .At  Edinburgh,  Jacob  Ke; 

27.  .At  Kensington  Church,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  sor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  1 
Jamaica,  to  .Miss  Pojh*,  daughter  of  the  late  E.  University  of  Christiana,  Norwji 
P<w,  Ejiq.  E'rances  E'letlerici,  daughter  of 

•  28.  .At  Irvine,  James  Johnston,  Elsq.  towm  clerk  E'retlcrici,  Esq.  some  time  gover 
of  Irvine,  U)  Jean,  scixmd  daughter  of  the  late  21.  .At  manse  of  E'crglen,  Jam 
James  t'richton,  Elsq.  banker  there.  Haugh.s,  to  Johnston,  eldest  dau 

—  At  Invcrkeithing,  LicuL  Bobert  Cock,  R.  N.  L.  Moyes,  minister  of  E'orglen. 

to  Ellizabetii  Grcig  Currie,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil-  23.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William 
bam  C  umc.  Esq.  of  Swintonsbeath.  chant,  to  Ann  Nicol,  third  da 

30.  At  Ucltiaven  Park,  EJlis  Dudgeon,  Esq.  to  Nicol,  Ksq.  Hutchesontowm. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  —  At  Westfield,  Kingston, 
JohnsUMi,  Esq.  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Ellen,  daughtei 

—  At  WootLside,  I  larvey  Strong,  F.'q.  American  Webster,  Esq.  Stone  O’Morphy, 

Consul,  to  Janet,  eldest  ilaughtcr  of  Colin  Gilles-  25.  At  the  manse  of  Panbrid* 
pie,  Elstj.  Rober^n  of  Carmylie,  to  Dorol 

31.  At  Gibraltar,  Mamr  John  Marshall,  Military  the  Rev.  David  Trail,  Panbride. 

.Sccictaty  U)  his  ExwlWncy  (Uneral  the  Elarl  of  _  At  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields 
Chatham,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  ilaughtcr  of  Wm.  Rennie.  E:sq.  junior,  of  Phantas! 
I’oye,  EjMj.  Judge  of  h»s  .Majesty’s  Court  of  Civil  to  Jane,  eldest  dauglttcr  of  the  I 
Pleas  in  that  garti.H>n.  Esq. 

1.  A*  llundet*.  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Mutlie,  of  Lately.  At  5,  Kier-Street,  Edi 

KorhfonI,  Easex,  to  Miss  Wedderburn  Ainslie,  liam  Crawford,  merchant,  Monti 
ilaughtrr  of  Mr  Ainslie  of  Dundee.  daughter  of  the  late  .Mr  James 

—  At  KilmarntH'k,  \A  lUiam  Orr,  Esq.  to  Anne,  tiller.  House  of  Muir, 

voungot  daughter  of  the  late  .Alexander  E'owlds,  _ 

3.  .At  IhUyell  Lodge,  Fifeshire,  Robert  Lindsay,  DE.ATHS. 

Faq.  tccvMid  sun  of  Uie  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  of  1824.  Jan.  At  Bangalore,  Li( 
Bakures.  to  Fraiiccs,  i  aughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ritchie,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Hemlcf^  of .  traiton,  Bart-  tary  Service,  second  son  of  .<Ali 

^  *'-^'***‘‘*«  *00  t'f  James  John-  Elsq.  town-clerk  of  Brechin. 

Mm,  Eaq.  of  tliftiwi,  C.louiestershire,  to  .satah,  E'eb.  1.5.  At  Bellavy,  East  Ir 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Potteous,  EIsq.  Mussel-  Captain  James  Weir,  ith  Madras 
^**4. !»«.  *  j  Kaira,  Bombay,  Robert 

S'  "****^*  »Titcr  in  geon  4th  light  dragoons. 

Edinburgh,  to  Lli«beth,  youngest  dauehtcr  of  May  22.  On  board  the  ship  C 
“T*  Kncxlihouse,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr  W  iUiai 

-u  n  .  quhai^n,  second  son  of  the  late 

1  trJ.*  lulaL**' o  ^  Borou^hbndge,  quharson,  physician  in  Edinburg 

fiatUMi*  June  19.  At  Madeira,  in  con« 
^‘****‘  Uaughter  of  from  his  horse.  Ensign  Robert  t 
,  j|«ham,  of  the  B^al  infanU^,  i 
h- *pum  Ttomas  Paterson, of  or the  Ute  Mfjor  J.  E'othering^ 
he  >  63d  regunent,  to  Maiy  Anu,  young-  engineers,  ^ 
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!nnel.'7.  At  ficorge  Town,  in  the  district  of 
I'Jlimibia,  North  America,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 
of  Dullatur,  advocate. 

•'1  \t  Frenich,  parish  of  Aberfoyle,  Alexander 
(Jr'iliam.  Esq.  of  Stronemacnair,  agetl  101  years. 

iulv  1.  In  Duke  Street,  St  .lanies’s,  London, 
Major  (Jcneral  I.achlan  Macquarie,  in  thesixty- 
ilunl  year  of  his  age.  His  conduct  from  earliest 
\outh  was  marked  by  a  most  amiable  disjxwition, 
a  hiuh  sense  of  honour,  and  animated  zeal  for  his 
|iroh‘ssion.  He  entercil  the  army  at  the  age  of 
tifteen,  and  served  his  King  and  country  for 
forty  seven  years,  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  with 
gnat  credit,  llis  many  excellent  qualities  en- 
deartnl  him  to  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  in  all 
davicsofsoAety,  and  it  may  l)e  truly  said,  that 
no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  re- 
sptvt  and  esteem  of  his  suiveriors,  inferiors,  and 
ctiuals. 

H.  At  llarrowgate,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age, 
Kliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Denjamin 
Outram,  Esq.  of  Hutterly  Hall. 

11.  At  sea,  on  board  the  ship  Helen  from  Trini¬ 
dad,  whither  he  h.ad  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  Mr  James  Hunter  Bogle,  second  son  of 
the  late  Allan  Bogle,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

-M.  At  his  house  in  Bridgend,  Perth,  Patrick 
Itichardson,  Exj.  of  Flattield,  sometime  one  of 
the  Magistrates  of  Perth. 

—  At  Band;  Miss  Gordon,  Logie,  aged  70. 

if'.'.  At  I'ortobellO,  Mr  William  Dalmahoy. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  the  (JOth  year  of  his  age, 
tVilliam  Pattison,  Esq.  late  merchant. 

—  At  Balmuto,  the  Hon.  Claud  Irvine  Boswell, 
Lord  Balmuta 

—  Suddenly,  in  his  carriage,  at  Great  Canford, 
n(>ar  Poole,  Thomas  Macuamara  Bussell,  Estp 
Admiral  of  the  White. 

if.L  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Murray,  late 
eomhmaker,  High-.^trect. 

—  At  Bristol,  Mr  Stewart  Cruickshank,  son  of 
the  late  Bev.  Alexander  Cruickshank,  minister  of 
M  earns. 


‘-’1.  At  Stevenson  Mains,  Mrs  Elizabeth  West, 
qsiuse  of  William  Bogue,  Esq.  of  Kirkland. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Smith,  merchant, 
agetl  oif. 

tfj.  .At  Halyburton,  Berwickshire,  after  a  few 
tlay*  illness,  Air  John  Fairbaim,  long  tenant  there, 
and  author  of"  a  Treatise  on  Sheep-farming,  by 
a  Lammermuir  Farmer.” 

At  Paris,  Charles  Smith,  son  of  Patrick 
Chieiie,  F.sq.  Late  of  Pluaug. 

—  At  Marseilles,  Charles  Rowatt  of  Kilkevan, 
F...q. 

—  At  Mary'’s  Place,  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Susan  Sjmgstcr,  wife  of  Mr  John  Parker,  S.S.C. 

“■  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Doig,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
.Alierdeon,  in  the  5Gth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
«'  Uh  of  his  mini.stry. 

-(•  At  Corey  Park,  near  Stirling,  Wm.  Drum- 
n^ond,  sen.  nurseryman,  aged  W. 

—  At  Ashmore,  Robert  Gordon,  EIsq.  of  Ash¬ 
more,  younger  of  Invemettie. 

•“  At  Etlmburgh,  the  Hon.  Miss  Bethia  Ha¬ 
milton. 


w  "b  'Vamphray,  the  Rev.  Mr  Joseph 

Mrkpatrick,  minister  or  that  fvarish,  in  the  75th 
>car  of  Ills  age,  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 

Thom^n W  ellington  Place,  Glasgow,  Henry 

llonse.  Miss  Erskine  of  Dun.  By 
^  country  has  lost  one  of  its  warmest 
na  steadiest  friends,  the  neighbourhood  a  most 
f  society,  and  her  relations 

number  whose  heart  ever  glowed 
vhi,?  truest  Triend- 

in  K  ‘  i  domestics  and  de|)endents  have  lost 
cni  benevolent  lady,  who  had  much 

them  all  comfortable  and 
niiv-  ^ never  applied  to  her  without 
o^ing  relief ;  nor  did  they  even  neevl  to  apply 
th.  herself  sought  out  the  distressed, 

tinn  *,  ,*’»  **'^*  fatherless,  and,  witliout  ostenta- 
..  cK.  alleviating  their  miseries  as  far 

wifH  and  severe  illneM 

snH  iwlw'*i  Christian  fortiti^e  and  resignation, 
approach  of  death  with  oompo 
lifo  *******  by  the  blea^  hope  ol 

aw  immortality  beyond  death  and  the  grave 
John  Charles  Colins,  M.  D 


July  28.  .At  Edinburgh,  .Susan,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Major  Hamilton  Maxwell,  of  Ard- 
well. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Ann  Campbell,  wife  of  Mr  Co¬ 
lin  Campbell,  merchant  there. 

29.  At  her  house,  in  Carrublxjr’s  Close,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  .Agnes  Deborah  Campbell,  aged  HI,  simuse 
of  the  late  James  Miller,  jircachcr  of  the  gospel. 

—  .At  her  house,  Hope-Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Blair. 

30.  At  London,  Mr  William  Sharrp,  the  great¬ 
est  engraver  this  country  (perhap  Kuroi>c)  has 
ever  produceil.  He  die<l  as  he  lived,  a  believer 
in  the  divine  commission  and  miraculous  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Joanna  Southcotc. 

—  At  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  Mrs  Magd.Mine  Lizars, 
wife  of  Mr  John  Brewster,  printer,  11,  Society, 
Edinburgh. 

31.  At  Elgin,  Robert  Joss,  Esip 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  AVilson,  merchant,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

—  .At  .Alloa,  Mrs  Janet  Paterson,  wife  of  Mr 
Robert  BarUin,  merchant. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Little  Dunkcld,  in  the  .52d 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Irvine, 
minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  his  house,  Park-Street,  Edinburgh,  John 
Drown,  Esq. 

Aug.  1.  In  Manchester,  where  he  was  much  re¬ 
spect^,  Alexander  Livingston,  a  native  of  Had- 
din^n,  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years.  In  the 
early  jiart  of  life  he  served  twenty-seven  years  in 
the  Scots  Greys,  during  the  German  war.  He 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Minden ;  he  was  severely  woundeil  at 
the  battle  of  Lefelle,  where  that  distinguished 
ooqis  suffered  very  much.  He  was  a  m-nsioner 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  nearly  fifty  years.  He  retain¬ 
ed  his  faculties  till  within  a  tew  minutes  of  hi-i 
death ;  and  a  few  days  prior  to  his  dissolution  he 
related  with  enthusiasm  the  earliest  achievements 
of  his  active  life.  He  was  buried  at  St  John’s 
('hurch  with  military  honours,  by  order  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Pate  Hankin,  com¬ 
manding  the  Scots  Greys,  who  are  now  stationed 
in  Man^ester  barracks.  This  gentleman  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  old  soldier,  and  with  the  true 
feeling  of  a  military  man,  gave  immediate  direc¬ 
tions  ^or  his  interment  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  suitable  guard,  the  regimental  band 
of  music,  who  played  solemn  dirges,  a  horse  pro¬ 
perly  caparisoned,  and  military  mourners,  con¬ 
sisting  or  a  Captain,  a  subaltern,  three  serjeants, 
two  corporals,  and  forty  privates.  The  friends 
of  the  (lecca.sed  were  tne  chief  mourners,  and 
tlirec  vollies  were  fired  over  the  old  man’s  grave. 

—  AsScotscraig  House,  William  Dalglcisli,  Esq. 
of  Scotscraig. 

—  At  manse  of  Irongray,  Mrs  Anne  Campbell, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dow,  minister  of  Irongray. 
—  At  Bumhouse,  Joseph  Colder,  Esq. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Mr  Andrew  llutchison, 
town-clerk. 

2.  At  Godstone,  Sumy,  on  his  way  to  W'or- 
thing  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  the  29tli 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Alexamicr  Waugh,  A.M. 
Minister  of  the  Scots  church,  Miles’s  Lane,  and 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Waugh,  minister  of  the  Scots 
church,  Well-Street. 

—  At  her  house  in  Gilmore-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Isabella  Telfer,  widow  of  .Alexander  Telfer, 


Esq.  of  Luscar. 

.i.  Suddenly,  at  his  house.  Rivet  Bank,  forty 
miles  up  the  .Mohawk  river.  North  America,  Mr 
James  Archibald,  farmer*,  late  of  the  Little  Cum- 
bray,  by  ^e  Isle  of  Bute:  much  resiiected. 

—  At  Fdut  Mill,  near  Brechin,  Patrick  Wilson, 
Esq.  in  the  4.'kl  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  Mr 
Thomas  Kirkland,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  that 
town.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr  Kirkland,  late  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician  of  the  same  place,  upon  whose 
evidence  Earl  E'errers  suflf  r^  death  at  TVbum 
as  a  common  felon,  for  shooting  his  steward. 

1.  At  Cheltenham,  Thos.  Jameson,  M.D.  aged 
71,  where  he  had  been  a  resident  physician  twenty- 
two  years.  ,  .  -  . 

—  At  Orrard,  Mrs  Richardson,  lady  of  the  late 
James  RichardMn,  Esq*  Pitfour  Castle,  much 
and  justly  regretted.  She  bore  her  distress  with 
great  magnanimity  and  Christian  fortitude:  an<I 
to  all  who  knew  her  private  life  she  has  left  an 
example  how  to  live  and  how  to  ilie.  To  clothe 
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the  nakH).  feed  the  hunfjry,  and  shdier  the  or-  Aug.  1C.  At 
phan  and  fatherlc^,  scenieil  to  constitute  tlie  Mermaid  inn. 
pleasure  anti  happiness  of  her  life,  and  the  cause  men,  a  few  di 
wa»  <»nly  extiiict  with  her  breath.  Her  acts  of  in  a  field  rum 
charity  and  benevolence,  which  were  not  local,  means  cut  his 
but  extentled  b)  the  abotics  of  distress  wherever  ting  worse,  ca 
they  were,  will  long  I>e  remem bere<l  with  grate-  16.  At  New 

fill  emotions,  especially  by  those  who  shared  her  Miss  Mary  Ri 

bounty.  The  remains  were  brought  from  Orrard  —  At  Arbi 

to  Wtfour  on  .Saturday,  and  the  funeral  took  the  Rev.  Johi 

(dace  on  Tuesday.  Toe  tenantry,  and  others  Episcopal  Chi 
roin  the  neighbourhood,  to  show  the  deep  sorrow  —  At  Edin 
they  felt  for  the  loss  of  so  amiable  and  useful  a  geon  and  dm 

latly,  as-semhled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  grati-  I7.  At  Leit 
tilde  U»  the  memory  of  one  whose  tender  and  ge-  Hay,  shiivow 

nerous  heart  was  ever  ojien  U>  the  cry  of  misery  —  At  Invei 

aud  distress,  and  whose  bountiful  hand  w’as  ever  the  late  Rev. 
reaily  to  administer,  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  alsh. 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  along  —  At  Mead 
with  these  the  use  of  medical  aid  when  necessary.  lar,  Esq.  advi 
Aug.  .*».  At  Dumfries,  Mr  James  Dinniston,  late  —  At  Roc! 
merchant  there.  sen.  ofM'I^ai 

—  At  Mary’s  Cottage.  Trinity,  Mrs  J.  Linning.  ig.  At  C.las 
f>.  At  Tvncfield,  William  Hunter,  Esq.  don,  R.  N.  a 

7.  Mrs  Jes.sic  Hamilton,  wife  of  .lohn  Clas-sford,  Gordon,  late  < 
llopkirk.  Esq.  \\.  S.,  in  the  ‘JSth  year  of  her  age.  —  Sirs  Heu 

9.  At  Bath,  Major-General  William  Augustine  cows,  E.sq. 

Prevost,  C.  B.  son  of  the  late  Major-General,  and  —  At  Cupai 

brother  of  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Excise. 

Prevoat,  Bart.  19.  In  the  2 

—  At  Juniix'r  Green,  Colinton,  Lieut.  Henry  son,  wife  of  V 
R>'mer,  B.  N.  Dundee. 

10.  In  l.auristnn  Lane,  Edinburgh,  Francis,  the  —  At  Edir 
only  son  of  Leonard  I  lorncr.  Esq.  Lord  I^ovost 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Powlett,  the  widow  of  gretted. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Horatio  Armand  Powlett,  in  —  At  the  I 

her  Si.th  year.  Ann  Thomsoi 

—  At  ( (irnhill,  in  the  61th  year  of  his  age.  Law-  Thomson,  tol 

reni-e  Robertson,  E.sq.  of  Cornhill,  late  Provost  Robert  Rank! 

of  Perth.  rine-Street,  tl 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Maria  Jane  Craigie,  eldest  <20.  At  Daln 
daughter  of  Captain  Edrouml  Craigie,  oS  the  Hou.  George  Johns' 
East  India  Company's  service.  Gray. 

—  .At  Aberdeen,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age,  —  At  Londi 
Jane  Allan  Kidd,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Kidd.  count  Hampd 

12.  .At  Rolhesav.  at  an  advanced  age.  the  Rev.  —  At  Eden, 

James  Ramsay,  formerly  minister  of  the  go8)x;l  John  Grant,  1 

in  Gla-sgow.  _  At  Edinl 

13.  In  Upper  Gow'er-Street,  London,  Lucy  Eliza-  Excise, 

beth,  wife  of  Lord  Maurice  Drummond.  22.  At  Invi 

—  .At  Clifton,  Lieut  John  Bushnan,  R.  N.,  aged  farmer. 

?8.  He  sailed  with  Captains  Ross  and  Parry  in  2.3.  AtStran 
the  three  north-west'  expeditions,  and  was  at-  Glasgow,  in  tl 

tached  to  the  overland  expedition  destined  for  Lately.  At  ’ 

Behring’s  .^traits,  under  Captain  Franklin.  mas  Ti^n,  1 

It  At  Glasgow,  Dr  William  Buchanan,  late  year.  Thevc 

Surgeon  of  the  82d  regiment  of  foot  able  perfectioi 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Jean  Lawton,  widow  of  his  death.  H 
Edwanl  I.awton,  Es(t  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  and  served  as 
—  At  his  house,  Dean  Bank,  Captain  James  the  memorabi 
^****hew.  other  general 

lA.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Duguid,  _ AtOkegt 

fhinl  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Duguid,  minister  of  a  woman  nam 
r.vle  and  Renilal,  Orkney,  aged  27.  .She  posses^ 

~  At  (Jiasgow,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  and  her  hair  s 

John  Johnston,  formerly  midshipman  on  board  _ Onboard 

11.  M.  Royal  Oak,  4 1  guns,  Anmiral  Sir  l*ult-  on  his  passage 
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